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PREFACE. 


cA’ English commentator on the Epistle to the Ephesians 

finds a portion of the detail of his work already done 
by the master-hand of Bishop Lightfoot in his edition of the 
companion Epistle to the Colossians. For the discussion of 
particular words I have accordingly referred again and again 
to Lightfoot’s notes. Where I have felt obliged to differ from 
some of his interpretations, it has seemed due to him that 
I should state the ground of the difference with considerable 
fulness, as for example in more than one of the detached notes: 
for we may not lightly set aside a judgment which he has 
given. 


Lightfoot had himself made preparations for an edition of 
Ephesians; but only an introductory Essay and notes on the 
first fourteen verses have seen the light (Biblical Essays, 
pp. 8375—396; Notes on Epistles of St Paul, pp. 307—324). 
A more solid contribution to the study of the epistle is to be 
found in Hort’s Introductory Lectures (Prolegomena to Romans 
and Ephesians, pp. 63—184). I have nothing to add to the 
discussion of the authorship of this epistle which these lectures 
contain. 


My object has been to expound the epistle, which is the 
crown of St Paul’s writings. I have separated the exposition 
from the philological commentary, in order to give myself. 
greater freedom in my attempt to draw out St Paul’s meaning : 
and I have prefixed to each section of the exposition a trans- 
lation of the Greek text. In this translation I have only 
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departed from the Authorised Version where that version 
appeared to me to fail to bring out correctly and intelligibly 
the meaning of the original. The justification of the renderings 
which I retain, as well as of those which I modify or reject, 
must be sought in the notes to the Greek text. 


In order to retain some measure of independence I have 
refrained from consulting the English expositors of the epistle, 
but I have constantly availed myself of Dr T. K. Abbott’s work 
in the International Critical Commentary, since it is as he 
says ‘primarily philological.’ 

I offer the fruit of a study which has extended over the 
past ten years as a small contribution to the interpretation of 
St Paul. The truth of the corporate life which was revealed 
to him was never more needed than it is to-day. Our failure 
to understand his life and message has been largely due to our 
acquiescence in disunion. As we rouse ourselves to enquire 
after the meaning of unity, we may hope that he will speak 
to us afresh. 


Several friends have helped me in seeing this book through 
the press: I wish to thank in particular the Reverend 
J. O. F. Murray and the Reverend R. B. Rackham. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY, 
Feast of the Transfiguration, 1903. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


St PAUL was in Rome: not, as he had once hoped, on a St Paul in 
friendly visit of encouragement to the Roman Christians, oe 
resting with them for a few weeks before he passed on to 
preach to new cities of the further West; not in the midst 
of his missionary career, but at its close. His active work was 
practically done: a brief interval of release might permit him 

to turn eastwards once again; but to all intents and purposes 
his career was ended. He was a prisoner in Rome. 

To know what had brought him there, and to comprehend el . 
his special mission, of which this was in truth no unfitting his mis- 
climax, we must pass in brief review the beginnings of the a 
Christian story. 

1. Our Lord’s earthly life began and ended among a people 1. I. ithe: 
the most exclusive and the most hated of all the races undet = sainisitg 
the universal Roman rule. But it was a people who had an un- Bmited f 
paralleled past to look back upon, and who through centuries of 
oppression had cherished an undying hope of sovereignty over 
all other races in the world. Our Lord’s life was essentially a 
Jewish life in its outward conditions. In every vital point He 
conformed to the traditions of Judaism. Scarcely ever did 
He set foot outside the narrow limits of the Holy Land, the 
area of which was not much larger than that of the county of 
Yorkshire or the principality of Wales. With hardly an excep- 
tion He confined His teaching and His miracles to Jews. He 
was not sent, He said, but unto the lost sheep of the house of 
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Israel. It is true that He gave hints of a larger mission, of 
founding a universal kingdom, of becoming in His own person 
the centre of the human race. But the exclusive character of 
His personal ministry stood in sharp contrast to those wider 
hopes and prophecies. He incessantly claimed for His teaching 
that it was the filling out and perfecting of the sacred lessons 
of the lawgivers and prophets of the past. He seemed content 
to identify Himself with Hebrew interests and Hebrew aspira- 
tions. So it was from first to last. He was born into a Jewish 
family, of royal lineage, though in humble circumstances; and 
it was as a Jewish pretender that the Romans nailed Him to 
a Cross. 

2. The little brotherhood which was formed in Jerusalem 
to carry on His work after His Ascension was as strictly limited 
in the sphere of its efforts as He Himself had been. It was 
composed entirely of Jews, who in no way cut themselves off 
from the national unity, and who were zealous worshippers in 
the national temple. It was a kind of Reformation movement 
within the Jewish Church. It sought for converts only among 
Jews, and it probably retained its members for the most part 
at the national centre in the expectation of the speedy return 
of Jesus as the recognized national Messiah, who should break 
the Roman power and rule a conquered world from the throne 
of David in Jerusalem. 

We cannot say how long this lasted: perhaps about five 
years. But we know that during this period—a long one in 
the childhood of a new society—the Apostles and the other 
brethren enjoyed the esteem and good will of all except the 
governing class in Jerusalem, and that their numbers grew 
with astonishing rapidity. The movement was characteristi- 
cally a popular one. While the Sadducaic high-priestly party 
dreaded it, and opposed it when they dared, the leader of the 
Pharisees openly befriended it, and ‘a great multitude of the 
priests’ (who must be distinguished from their aristocratic 
rulers) ‘became obedient to the faith’ (Acts vi. 7). This 
statement indicates the high-water mark of the movement in 
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its earliest stage. It shews too that there was as yet no breach loyal to 
at all with Judaism, and that the specifically Christian gather- 7"¢**™ 
ings for exhortation, prayers and eucharists were not regarded 

as displacing or discrediting the divinely sanctioned sacrificial 
worship of the temple. 

3. But the Apostles had received a wider commission, 3. A crisis 
although hitherto they had strictly adhered to the order of the ete 
Lord’s command by ‘beginning at Jerusalem.’ A crisis came 
at last. A storm suddenly broke upon their prosperous calm : 

a storm which seemed in a moment to wreck the whole structure 
which they had been building, and to dash their fair hope of 
the national conversion in irretrievable ruin. 

The Jews of Alexandria had been widened by contact with by St 
Greek philosophy and culture. They had striven to present sop aie 
their faith in a dress which would make it less deterrent to **¢hine- 
the Gentile mind. If we cannot say for certain that St Stephen 
was an Alexandrian, we know at any rate that he was a repre- 
sentative of the Hellenistic element in the Church at Jerusalem. 

A large study of the Old Testament scriptures had prepared 
him to see in the teaching of Christ a wider purpose than others 
saw. He felt that the Christian Church could not always 
remain shut up within the walls of Jerusalem, or even limited 
to Jewish believers. What he said to suggest innovation and 
to arouse opposition we do not know. We only know that the Lake! 
points on which he was condemned were false charges, not to have 
unlike some which had been brought against the Lord Himself. * 
He was accused of disloyalty to Moses and the temple—the 
sacred law and the divine sanctuary. His defence was drawn 
from the very writings which he was charged with discrediting. Rhee 
But it was not heard to the end. He was pleading a cause unite to 
already condemned; and the two great political parties were helene 
at one in stamping out the heresy of the universality of 
the Gospel. For it is important to note the change in the 
Pharisaic party. Convinced that after all the new movement 
was fatal to their narrow traditionalism, they and the common 
people, whose accepted leaders they had always been, swung 
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round into deadly opposition. The witnesses, who by the law 
must needs cast the first stones at the condemned, threw off their 
upper garments at the feet of a young disciple of Gamaliel. 

The murder of St Stephen was followed by a general perse- 
cution, and in a few days the Apostles were the only Christians 
left in Jerusalem. We may fairly doubt whether the Church 
as a whole would have been prepared to sanction St Stephen's 
line of teaching. Had they been called to pronounce upon it, 
they might perhaps have censured it as rash and premature, if 
not indeed essentially unsound. But they were never asked 
the question. They were at once involved in the consequences 
of what he had taught, with no opportunity of disclaiming it. 
Providence had pushed them forward a step, and there was 
no possibility of a return. 

4. Thescattered believers carried their message with them ; 
and they soon found themselves proclaiming it to a widening 
circle of hearers. St Philip preaches to the unorthodox and 
half-heathen Samaritans; later he baptises an Ethiopian, no 
Jew, though a God-fearing man. St Peter himself formally 
declares to a Roman centurion at Caesarea that now at length 
he is learning the meaning of the old saying of his Jewish Bible, 
that ‘God is no respecter of persons’, At Antioch a Church 
springs up, which consists largely of Gentile converts. 

But we must go back to Jerusalem to get a sight of the 
man on whom St Stephen’s prophetic mantle has fallen. He 
was with him when he was taken up, and a double portion 
of his spirit is to rest upon him. The fiery enthusiasm of the 
persecuting Saul, the most conspicuous disciple of the greatest 
Pharisee of the age, was a terrible proof that Christianity 
had forfeited the esteem and favour of her earliest years in 
Jerusalem. The tide of persecution was stemmed indeed by 
his conversion to the persecuted side: but for some time his 
own life was in constant danger, and he retired into obscurity, 
He came out of his retirement as the Apostle, not of a 


Christianized Judaism, but of St Stephen’s wider Gospel for 
the world. ‘ 
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Alike by birth and training he was peculiarly fitted to be His three- 
the champion of such a cause. A Jew, born in a Greek city, OLN 
and possessed of the Roman franchise, he was in his own person ee 
the meeting-point of three civilisations. In a unique sense 
he was the heir of all the world’s past. The intense devotion 
of the Hebrew, with his convictions of sin and righteousness 
and judgment to come; the flexible Greek language, ready 
now to interpret the East to the West; the strong Roman 
force of centralisation, which had made wars to cease and had 
bidden the world to be at one:—in each of these great world- 
factors he had, and realised that he had, his portion: each of 
them indeed was a factor in the making of his personality 
and his career. With all that the proudest Jew could boast, 
he had the entry into the larger world of Greek culture, and 
withal a Roman’s interest in the universal empire. He was 
a man to be claimed by a great purpose, if such a purpose 
there were to claim him. His Judaism could never have 
enabled him to enter on the fulness of his inheritance. Chris- 
tianity found him ‘a chosen vessel’, and developed his capacity 


’ to the utmost. 


The freer atmosphere of the semi-Gentile Church in Antioch Antioch 
marked out that great commercial centre as a fitting sphere ae ae 
for his earliest work. From it he was sent on a mission to 
Cyprus and Asia Minor, in the course of which, whilst always 
starting in the Jewish synagogue, he found himself perpetually 
drawn on to preach his larger Gospel to the Gentiles. Thus —s 
along the line of his route new centres of Gentile Christianity founded. 
were founded,—Churches in which baptism practically took the 
place of circumcision, and Jews and Gentiles were associated 
on equal terms. At Antioch, on his return, the news of this 
was gladly welcomed: ‘a door of faith’ had been opened to the 
Gentiles, and they were pressing into the kingdom of God. 

5. We could hardly have expected that the Christians of 5. are 
Jerusalem, now again returned to their home, would view the of the 
matter with the same complacency. The sacred city with its eet Ds 


memories of the past, the solemn ritual of the temple, the holy 
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language of the scriptures and the prayers of the synagogue 
all spoke to them of the peculiar privileges and the exceptional 
destiny of the Hebrew people. Was all this to go for nothing ? 
Were outside Gentiles, strangers to the covenant with Moses, 
to rise at a bound to equal heights of privilege with the 
circumcised people of God ? 

We are apt to pass too harsh a judgment on the main body 
of the Jewish believers, because we do not readily understand 
the dismay which filled their minds at the proposed inclusion of 
Gentiles in the Christian society, the nucleus of the Messianic 
kingdom, with no stipulation whatever of conformity to Jewish 
institutions. Day by day, as the Jewish believer went to his 
temple-prayers, it was his proud right to pass the barrier 
which separated Jew from Gentile in the house of God. What 
was this intolerable confusion which was breaking down the 
divinely constituted middle-wall of partition between them? 
His dearest hope, which the words of Christ had only seemed 
for a moment to defer, was the restoration of the kingdom 
to Israel. What had become of that, if the new society was to 
include the Gentile on the same footing as the Jew? Was not 
Christ emphatically and by His very name the Messiah of the 
Jewish nation? Could any be a good Christian, unless he 
were first a good Jew? 

It is essential to an understanding of St Paul’s special 
mission, and of the whole view of Christianity which he was 
led to take during the progress of that mission, that we should 


the Jewish appreciate this problem as it presented itself to the mind of 


‘Messiah’, 


the Jew who had believed in Christ. The very fact that 
throughout the Apostolic writings the Greek translation Xpurds 
takes the place of the Hebrew ‘ Messiah’ disguises from us the 
deep significance which every mention of the name must have 
had for the Palestinian Christian. The Syriac versions of the 
New Testament, in which the old word naturally comes back 
again, help us to recover this special point of view. How 
strangely—to take a few passages at random’—do these words 


2 x Oor, viii 11, ix 12, xii 27, 
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sound to us: ‘him who is weak, for whom the Messiah died’; 
‘the Gospel of the Messiah’; ‘ye are the body of the Messiah’. 
Yet nothing less than this could St Paul’s words have meant 
to every Jew that heard them. 

Again, St Paul’s own championship of Gentile liberty is St Paul’s 
so prominent in his writings, that we are tempted to overlook of the 
those passages which shew how keenly he himself realised #40" 
the pathos of the situation. A Hebrew of purest Hebrew 
blood, a Pharisee as his father was before him, he saw to his 
bitter sorrow, what every Jewish Christian must have seen, that 
his doctrine of Gentile freedom was erecting a fresh barrier 
against the conversion of the Jewish nation: that the very 
universality of the Gospel was issuing in the self-exclusion of 
the Jew. The menial anguish which he suffered is witnessed 
to by the three great chapters of the Epistle to the Romans 
(ix—xi), in which he struggles towards a solution of the 
problem. ‘A disobedient and gainsaying people’ it is, as the 
prophet had foretold. And yet the gifts and the calling of 
God are never revoked; ‘God hath not cast off His people, 
whom He foreknew’. The future must contain somewhere the 
justification of the present: then, though it cannot be now, 

‘all Israel shall be saved’. It is the largeness of his hope The 
that steadies him. His work is not for the souls of men so a er 
much as for the Purpose of God in Christ. The individual oe 
counts but little in comparison. The wider issues are always him. 
before him. Not Jews and Gentiles merely, but Jew and 
Gentile, are the objects of his solicitude. Not the rescue of 

some out of the ruin of all is the hope with which the Gospel 

has inspired him, but the summing up of all persons and all 

things in Christ. 

6. The feeling, then, which rose in the minds of the Chris- ae 
tian portion of the Jewish people on hearing of the proposed nnd its 
indiscriminate admission of Gentiles into the Church of Christ **"* 
might have found its expression in the cry, ‘The Jewish Messiah ro 


for the Jews!’ Gentiles might indeed be allowed a place in yjow 


the kingdom of God. The old prophets had foretold as much 
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as this. Nor was it contrary to the established practice of 
later Judaism, after it had been forced into contact with the 
Greek world. 'The Gentile who submitted to circumcision and 
other recognised conditions might share the privileges of the 
chosen people. But admission on any lower terms amounted 
to a revolution; the very proposition was a revolt against 
divinely sanctioned institutions. 

We are not to suppose that the Apostles themselves, or 
even the majority of the Jewish -believers, took so extreme 
a view: the conference at Jerusalem is a proof that they did 
not. But even they may well. have been perplexed at the 
swiftness with which a change was coming over the whole face 
of the movement in consequence of St Paul’s missionary action: 
and they must have perceived that this change would be 
deeply obnoxious in particular to those earnest Pharisees whom 
they had led to believe in Jesus as the nation’s Messiah. 

Some of the more ardent of these found their way to 
Antioch, where they proclaimed to the Gentile believers: 
‘Except ye be circumcised after the custom of Moses, ye cannot 
be saved’. Happily St Paul was there to champion the Gentile 
cause. We need but sketch the main features of the struggle 
that ensued, 

A conference with the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem 
was the first step. Here after much discussion St Peter rises 
and recalls the occasion on which he himself had been divinely 
guided to action like St Paul’s. Then comes the narrative of 
facts from the missionaries themselves. Finally St James 
formulates the decision which is reached, ‘to lay on them 
no other burden’ than certain simple precepts, which must of 
necessity be observed if there were to be any fellowship at all 
between Jewish and Gentile believers, 

So the first battle was fought and won. The Divine 
attestation given to St Paul’s work among the Gentiles was a) 
proof that God had opened to them also the door of faith. 
They were pressing in: who could withstand God by trying to 
shut the door? But when the novelty of the wonder wore 
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away, the old questionings revived, and it seemed as though 
the Church must be split into two divisions—Jewish and 
Gentile Christians. 

To St Paul’s view such a partition was fatal to the very Two con- 
mission of Christianity, which was to be the healer of the palin 
world’s divisions. The best years of his life were accordingly 
devoted to reconciliation. Two great epistles witness to this 
endeavour: the Epistle to the Galatians, in which he mightily 
defends Gentile liberty; and the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, writing to the central city of the world, the seat of its 
empire and the symbol of its outward unity, he holds an even 
balance between Jew and Gentile, and claims them both as 
necessary to the Purpose of God. 

One practical method of reconciliation was much in his Gentile 
liberality 
to meet 
was a rare chance for Gentile liberality to shew that St Paul Jewish 


was right in saying that Jew and Gentile were one man in spite 
Christ. Hence the stress which he laid on the collection of 
alms, ‘the ministry unto the saints’ (2 Cor.ix 1). The alms 
collected, he himself must journey to Jerusalem to present 
them in person. He knows that he does so at the risk of his 
life: but if he dies, he dies in the cause for which he has lived. 
His one anxiety is lest by any means his mission to Jerusalem 
should fail of its end; and he bids the Roman Christians 
wrestle in prayer, not only that his life may be spared, but also 
that ‘the ministry which he has for Jerusalem’, or, to use an 
earlier phrase, ‘the offering of the Gentiles’, may be ‘acceptable 
to the saints ’ (Rom. xv 16, 31). 

His journey was successful from this point of view; but it Be Fast i 
led to an attack upon him by the unbelieving Jews, and a long imprison- 
imprisonment in Caesarea followed. Yet even this, disastrous ment 
as it seemed, furthered the cause of peace and unity within 
the Christian Church. St Paul was removed from the scene of 
conflict. Bitter feelings against his person naturally subsided 
when he was in prison for his Master’s sake. His teachings 
and his letters gained in importance and authority. Before he 


thoughts. Poverty had oppressed the believers in Judaea. Here 
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was taken to his trial at Rome the controversy was practically 
dead. Gentile liberty had cost him his freedom, but it was an 
accomplished fact. He was ‘the prisoner of Jesus Christ on 
behalf of the Gentiles’; but his cause had triumphed, and the 
equal position of privilege of the Gentile converts was never 
again to be seriously challenged. 


7. Thus St Paul had been strangely brought to the place 
where he had so often longed to find himself. At last he was 
in Rome: a prisoner indeed, but free to teach and free to write. 


And from his seclusion came three epistles—to the Philippians, \ 


to the Colossians, and ‘to the Ephesians’, 

The circumcision question was dead. Other questions were 
being raised; and to these the Epistle to the Colossians in 
particular is controversially addressed. This done, his mind is 
free for one supreme exposition, non-controversial, positive, 
fundamental, of the great doctrine of his life—that doctrine 
into which he had been advancing year by year under the 
discipline of his unique circumstances—the doctrine of the 


unity of mankind in Christ and of the purpose of God for the | 


world through the Church. 

The foregoing sketch has enabled us in some measure to 
see how St Paul was specially trained by the providence that 
ruled his life to be the exponent of a teaching which transcends 
all other declarations of the purpose of God for man. The best 
years of his Apostolic labour had been expended in the effort to 
preserve in unity the two conflicting elements of the Christian 
Church. And now, when signal success has crowned his 
labours, we find him in confinement at the great centre of the 
world’s activity writing to expound to the Gentile Christians of 
Asia Minor what is his final conception of the meaning and 
aim of the Christian revelation, He is a prisoner indeed, but 
not in a dungeon: he is in his own hired lodging. He is not 
crushed by bodily suffering, He can think and teach and 
write. Only he cannot go away. At Rome he is on a kind of 
watch-tower, like a lonely sentinel with a wide field of view 


if 
| 
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but forced to abide at his post. His mind is free, and ranges 
over the world—past, present and future. With a large liberty 
of thought he commences his great argument ‘before the 
foundation of the world’, and carries it on to ‘the fulness of the 
times’, embracing in its compass ‘all things in heaven and on 
the earth’. 

8. If the writer’s history and circumstances help us to 8. The 
understand the meaning of his epistle, so too will a considera- age 
tion of the readers for whom it was intended. But here we “Piste: 
meet with a difficulty at the very outset. The words ‘in Omission 
Ephesus’ (i 1) are absent from some of our oldest and best mane ra 

MSS., and several of the Greek Fathers make it clear that they Ephesus’, 

did not find them in all copies. Indeed it is almost certain 

that they do not come from St Paul himself}. 

There are good reasons for believing that the epistle was nbidice! 
intended as a circular letter, an encyclical, to go the round of ; 
many Churches in Asia Minor, We have parallels to this in 
1 St Peter and the Apocalypse, in both of which however the 
Churches in question are mentioned by their names. 

The capital of the Roman province of Asia was Ephesus, Naturally 
To Ephesus such a letter would naturally go first of all: and est to 
when in later times a title was sought for it, to correspond Ephesus. 
with the titles of other epistles, no name would offer itself so 
readily and so reasonably as the name of Ephesus. Accordingly Eee its 
the title ‘TO THE EPHESIANS’ was prefixed to it. And if, as ~ 
seems not improbable, the opening sentence contained a space 
into which the name of each Church in turn might be read— 
‘to the saints which are * * * and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus’—it was certain that in many copies the words ‘in 
Ephesus’ would come to be filled in. 

| The internal evidence of the epistle itself is in harmony ian : 

with the view that it was not specially intended for the Ephe- alae 

| sian Church. For in more than one place the Apostle appears Pat 0" | 

| to be writing to Christians whom he has never seen, of whose St Paul. 
faith he knew only by report, and who in turn knew of his 


: é . 
1 See the detached note on ev a dow, 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


teachings only through the medium of his disciples (i 15, lil 2, 
iv 21). 

Moreover the encyclical nature of the epistle removes what 
would otherwise be a most serious objection to its authenticity. 
If we read the notices of St Paul’s relations with Ephesus, as 
they are given by St Luke in the Acts, we observe that for a 
long while he appears to have been specially checked in his 
efforts to reach and to settle in that important centre. At one 
time ‘he was forbidden by the Holy Ghost to preach the word 
in Asia’ (xvi 6). Other work must take precedence. Not 
only were the Galatian Churches founded first, but also the 
European Churches—Philippi, Thessalonica, Corinth. Then 
on his way back from Corinth he touches at the city of his 
desire, but only to hurry away, though with a promise to 
return, if God so will (xviii 21). At last he comes to remain, 
and he makes it a centre, so that ‘all they which dwelt in 
Asia heard the word of the Lord’ (xix 10). As he tells the 
Ephesian elders at Miletus, when he believes that he is saying 
his last words to them, ‘ For three years night and day I ceased 
not to warn every one of you with tears’ (xx 31). 

To judge by the other letters of St Paul, we should expect 
to find a letter to the Ephesians unusually full of personal 
details, reminiscences of his long labours, warnings as to special 
dangers, kindly greetings to individuals by name. We are 
struck by the very opposite of all this. No epistle is so general, 
so little addressed to the peculiar needs of one Church more 
than another. As for personal references and greetings, there 
are none, Even Timothy’s name is not joined with St Paul’s 
at the outset, as it is in the Epistle to the Colossians, written 
at the same time and carried by the same messenger: not one 
proper name is found in the rest of the epistle, except that of 
Tychicus its bearer. ‘Peace to the brethren’, is its close; 
‘grace be with all that love our Lord’, 

The apparent inconsistency disappears the moment we strike 
out the words ‘in Ephesus’. No one Church is addressed: the 
letter will go the round of the Churches with the broad lessons 
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which all alike need: Tychicus will read in the name from this isa 
place to place, will explain St Paul’s own circumstances, and Sate 
will convey by word of mouth his messages to individuals. 

Thus the local and occasional element is eliminated: and The elimi- 
in this we seem to have a further explanation of that wider neuen 
view of the Church and the world, which we have in part ae 
accounted for already by the consideration of the stage in a wider 
the Apostle’s career to which this epistle belongs, and by are 


the special significance of his central position in Rome. 


The following is an analysis of the epistle: _ Analysis. 


ii, 2. Opening salutation. 
i3—14. A Doxology, expanded into 
(a) a description of the Mystery of God’s will: elec- 
tion (4), adoption (5), redemption (7), wisdom (8), 
consummation (10) ; 
(6) a statement that Jew and Gentile alike are the 
portion of God (11—14). 
ii5—ii1to. A Prayer for Wisdom, expanded into a descrip- 
tion of God’s power, as shewn 
(a) in raising and exalting Christ (r9—23), 
(6) in raising and exalting us in Christ, whether 
Gentiles or Jews (ii 1—10). 

ii r1o—22. The Gentile was an alien (11, 12); but is now 
one man with the Jew (13—18); a fellow-citizen (19), 
and part of God’s house (20—22). 

iii 1—13. Return to the Prayer for Wisdom ; but first 

(a) a fresh description of the Mystery (2—6), 
(6) and of St Paul’s relation to its proclamation (7—13). 

iii 14—21. The Prayer in full (14—19), with a Doxology 
(20, 21). 

iv 1—16. God’s calling involves a unity of life (1—6), 
to which diversity of gifts is intended to lead (7—14)— 
the unity in diversity of the Body (15, 16). 

iv 17—24. The old life contrasted with the new. 

iv 25—v 5. Precepts of the new life. 

vy 6—21. The old darkness and folly: the new light and 
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v 22—vig. Duties interpreted by relation to Christ: 
wives and husbands (22—33); 
children and parents (vi 1—4); 
slaves and masters (5—9). 
vi 1o—20. ‘The spiritual warrior clad in God’s armour. 
vi 21—24. Closing words. 


The topic of the Epistle to the Ephesians is of pre-eminent 
interest in the present day. At no former period has there 
been so widespread a recognition in all departments of human 
life of the need of combination and cooperation: and never, 
perhaps, has more anxious thought been expended on the 
problem of the ultimate destiny of mankind. Whilst it is 
true that everywhere and always questions have been asked 
about the future, yet it is not too much to say that we, who 
have begun to feel after the truth of a corporate life as higher 
than an individual life, are more eager than any past generation 
has been to learn, and perhaps are more capable of learning, 
what is the goal for which Man as a whole is making, or, in 
other words, what is God’s Purpose for the Human Race. 

Among the perpetual marvels of the Apostolic writings is 
the fact that they contain answers to enquiries which have 
long waited to be made: that, while the form of the written 
record remains the same for all ages, its interpretation 


grows in clearness as each age asks its own questions in 
its own way. 


_ EXPOSITION 2 
MAS is oF THE 
PISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


WE SPEAK THE WISDOM OF GOD IN A MYSTERY, 
THE WISDOM THAT HATH BEEN HIDDEN, 
WHICH GOD FOREORDAINED BEFORE THE WORLD 

> UNTO OUR GLORY. 


One God, one law, one element, 
And one far-off divine event, 
To which the whole creation moves. 


[TO THE EPHESIANS] 


Pact, an apostle of Christ Jesus by the will of God, to the 

saints which are [at Ephesus] and the faithful in Christ 
Jesus: *Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


The two points which distinguish this salutation have been 
noticed already in the Introduction. No other name is joined with 
St Paul’s, although the salutation of the Epistle to the Colossians, 
written at the same time, links with him ‘Timothy the brother’. 
No one Church is addressed, but a blank is left, that each Church 
in turn may find its own name inserted by the Apostle’s messenger. 
Paul the Apostle, and no other with him, addresses himself not to 
the requirements of a single community of Christians, but to a 
universal need—the need of a larger knowledge of the purposes 


of God. 


3 BLESSED be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly 
places in Christ: * according as He hath chosen us in Him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and 
blameless before Him in love; * having foreordained us to the 
adoption of sons through Jesus Christ unto Himself, according 
to the good pleasure of His will, °to the praise of the glory 
of His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the 
Beloved; 7in whom we have redemption through His blood, the 
forgiveness of trespasses, according to the riches of His grace, 
® which He hath made to abound toward us in all wisdom and 
prudence, *having made known unto us the mystery of His will, 
according to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in 
Him, * for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather 
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up in one all things in Christ, both which are in the heavens 
and which are on earth; in Him, *in whom also we have been 
chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained according to 
the purpose of Him who worketh all things according to the 
counsel of His will, *that we should be to the praise of His 
glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; *in whom ye 
also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel of your 
salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been sealed 
with the holy Spirit of promise, “which is the earnest of our 
inheritance, unto the redemption of God’s own possession, to 
the praise of His glory. 


From the outset the elimination of the personal element seems 
to affect the composition. Compare the introductory words of some 
of the epistles : 


1 Thess. ‘We thank God always concerning you all...’ 

2 Thess. ‘We are bound to thank God always for you...’ 
Gal. ‘I marvel that ye are so soon changing...’ 

Col. ‘We thank God always concerning you...’ 


Here, however, no personal consideration enters. His great 
theme possesses him at once: ‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed 
us’, The customary note of thanksgiving and prayer is indeed 
sounded (vv. 15 f.), but not until the great doxology has run its full 
course. 

There is one parallel to this opening. The Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians was written in a moment of relief from intense 
strain. The Apostle had been anxiously waiting to learn the effect 
of his former letter. At length good news reaches him: ‘God’, 
as he says later on, ‘which comforteth them that are low, com- 
forted us by the coming of Titus’, In the full joy of his heart he 
begins his epistle with a burst of thanksgiving to the Divine 
Consoler: ‘Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of mercies and God of all comfort, who com- 
forteth us in all our trouble, that we may be able to comfort them 
that are in any trouble, by means of the comfort with which 
we ourselves are comforted of God’. 

The blessing there ascribed to God is for a particular mercy: 
‘Blessed be God...who comforteth us’. But here no special boon is 
in his mind. The supreme mercy of God to man fills his thoughts: 
‘ Blessed be God...who hath blessed us’, 
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The twelve verses which follow baffle our analysis, They are a vv. 3—14 
kaleidoscope of dazzling lights and shifting colours: at first we fail 
to find a trace of order or method. They are like the preliminary 
flight of the eagle, rising and wheeling round, as though for a 
while uncertain what direction in his boundless freedom he shall 
take. So the Apostle’s thought lifts itself beyond the limits of 
time and above the material conceptions that confine ordinary men, 
and ranges this way and that in a region of spirit, a heavenly 
sphere, with no course as yet marked out, merely exulting in the 
attributes and purposes of God. 

At first we marvel at the wealth of his language: but soon we 
discover, by the very repetition of the phrases which have arrested 
us, the poverty of all language when it comes to deal with such 
topics as he has chosen. He seems to be swept along by his theme, 
hardly knowing whither it is taking him. He begins with God,— 
the blessing which comes from God to men, the eternity of His 
purpose of good, the glory of its consummation. But he cannot 
order his conceptions, or close his sentences. One thought presses 
hard upon another, and will not be refused. And so this great 
doxology runs on and on: ‘in whom...in Him...in Him, in whom... 
in whom...in whom...’. 

But as we read it again and again we begin to perceive certain 
great words recurring and revolving round a central point : 


‘The will’ of God: wv. 5, 9, II. 
‘To the praise of His glory’: vv. 6, 12, 14. 
Sin Christ”: wv. 3, 4, 6, 7, 9, 10 Ms, 11, 12, 13 bus, 


The will of God working itself out to some glorious issue in 
Christ—that is his theme. A single phrase of the ninth verse sums 
it up: it is ‘the mystery of His will’. 


In proceeding to examine the passage clause by clause we shall 
not here dwell on individual expressions, except in so far as their 
discussion is indispensable for the understanding of the main 
drift of the epistle. But at the outset there are certain words and 
phrases which challenge attention; and our hope of grasping the 
Apostle’s meaning depends upon our gaining a true conception 
of the standpoint which they imply. They must accordingly be 
treated with what might otherwise seem a disproportionate fulness. 

The third verse contains three such phrases. The first is: ‘with i 3 
all spiritual blessing’. It has been suggested that the Apostle 
inserts the epithet ‘spiritual’ because the mention of two Persons 
of the Blessed Trinity naturally leads him to introduce a reference 
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to the third. Accordingly we are asked to render the words: 
‘every blessing of the Spirit’, 

But a little consideration will shew that the epithet marks an 
important contrast. The blessing of God promised in the Old 
Testament was primarily a material prosperity. Hence in some of 
its noblest literature the Hebrew mind struggled so ineffectually 
with the problem presented by the afiliction of the righteous and 
the prosperity of the wicked. In the Book of Genesis the words 
‘in blessing I will bless thee’ are interpreted by ‘in multiplying Hi 
will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven’. In Deuteronomy 
the blessing of God is expressed by the familiar words: ‘ Blessed 
shalt thou be in the city, and blessed shalt thou be in the field ... 
Blessed shall be thy basket and thy store’. 

The blessing of the New Covenant is in another region: the 
region not of the body, but of the spirit. It is ‘spiritual blessing’, 
not carnal, temporal blessing. The reference then is not primarily 
to the Holy Spirit, though ‘spiritual blessing’ cannot be thought 
of apart from Him. The adjective occurs again in the phrase 
‘spiritual songs’: and also in the remarkable passage: ‘our wrest- 
ling is...against the spiritual (things) of wickedness in the heavenly 
(places)’. It is confirmatory of this view that in the latter passage 
it occurs in close connexion with the difficult phrase which we must 
next discuss, 


The expression ‘in the heavenly (places)’ occurs five times in this 
epistle (i 3, 20; ii 6; iii 10; vi 12), and is found nowhere else. 
The adjective (érovpdvios) is not new: we find it in Homer and 
Plato, as well as in the New Testament, including other epistles of 
St Paul. The nearest parallel is in an earlier letter of the same 
Roman captivity: ‘every knee shall bow of things in heaven and 
things on earth and things under the earth’. 

It might be rendered ‘among the heavenly things’, or ‘in the 
heavenly places’ : or, to use a more modern term, ‘in the heavenly 
sphere’. It is a region of ideas, rather than a locality, which is 
suggested by the vagueness of the expression. ‘To understand what 
it meant to St Paul’s mind we must look at the contexts in which 
he uses it. 

Leaving the present passage to the last, we begin with i 20: after 
the Resurrection God ‘seated Christ at His right hand in the heavenly 
sphere, above every principality and authority and power and 
dominion, and every name that is named not only in this world but 
also in that which is to come’. Thus ‘the heavenly sphere’ is 
regarded as the sphere of all the ruling forces of the universe. The 
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highest place therein is described in Old Testament language as Ps. cx 1 
~ *God’s right hand’. There Christ is seated above all conceivable rivals. 

We are not told whether the powers here spoken of are powers of 

good or powers of evil. The Psalm might suggest that the latter 

are at least included: ‘Sit Thou at My right hand, until IT make 

Thine enemies Thy footstool’, But St Paul’s point is, as in 

Phil. ii 10, simply the supremacy of Christ over all other powers. 

In ii 6 we have the surprising statement that the position of 
Christ in this respect is also ours in Him. ‘He raised us together 
and seated us together in the heavenly sphere in Christ Jesus; that 
He might display in the ages that are coming the surpassing riches 
of His grace in kindness toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

In iii 10 we read: ‘that there might now be made known to the 
principalities and powers im the heavenly sphere by means of the 
Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. St Paul is here speaking 
of his special mission to the Gentiles as belonging to the great 
mystery or secret of God’s dealings throughout the ages: there are 
powers in the heavenly sphere who are learning the purpose of God 
through the history of the Church. 

The last passage is perhaps the most remarkable: ‘We have not vi 12 
to wrestle against blood and flesh, but against the principalities, 
against the powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against the spiritual (hosts) of wickedness in the heavenly 
sphere’. Our foe, to meet whom we need the very ‘armour of 
God’, is no material foe: it is a spiritual foe, a foe who 
attacks and must be fought ‘in the heavenly sphere’. We are 
reminded of Satan standing among the sons of God and accusing Jobi6 
Job. We are reminded again of the scene in the Apocalypse: 
‘there was war in heaven, Michael and his angels, to fight against Apoe. xii 7 
the dragon : and the dragon fought, and his angels’. 

We now return to our passage: ‘ Blessed be God... who hath i3 
blessed us with all spiritual blessing in the heavenly sphere’. 

The heavenly sphere, then, is the sphere of spiritual activities : 
that immaterial region, the ‘unseen universe’, which lies behind the 
world of sense. In it great forces are at work: forces which are con- 
ceived of as having an order and constitution of their own ; as having 
in part transgressed against that order, and so having become dis- 
ordered: forces which in part are opposed to us and wrestle against 
us : forces, again, which take an intelligent interest in the purpose 
of God with His world, and for which the story of man is an 
object-lesson in the many-sided wisdom of God: forces, over all of 
which, be they evil or be they good, Christ is enthroned, and we in 
Him. 
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We may call to our aid one other passage to illustrate all this. 
‘The things in the heavens’, as well as ‘the things on earth’, are 
to be summed up—to be gathered up in one—in the Christ 
(i 10). Or, as the parallel passage, Col. i 20, puts it: ‘It pleased 
God to reconcile all things through Christ unto Himself, setting 
them at peace by the blood of the cross, whether they be the things 
on earth or the things in the heavens’. That is as much as to say, 
‘The things in the heavens’ were out of gear, as well as ‘the things 
on earth’. And so St Paul’s Gospel widens out into a Gospel of the 
Universe: the heavens as well as the earth are in some mysterious 
manner brought within its scope. 

It is important that we should understand this point of view. 
‘Heaven’ to us has come to mean a future state of perfect bliss. 
But, to St Paul’s mind, ‘in the heavenly sphere’ the very same 
struggle is going on which vexes us on earth. Only with this 
difference ; there Christ is already enthroned, and we by representa- 
tion are enthroned with Him. 

In other. words, St Paul warns us from the beginning that he 
takes a supra-sensual view of human life. He cannot rest in the 
‘things seen’: they are not the eternal, the real things: they are 
but things as they seem, not things as they are: they are things 
‘for a time’ (zpdcxarpa), not things ‘for ever’ (aiwva). 


The third important phrase which meets us on the threshold of 
the epistle is the phrase ‘in Christ’. It is characteristically Pauline. 
It is not, of course, confined to this epistle, but it is specially 
frequent here. 

A word must first of all be said as to the two forms in which 
St Paul uses the name ‘Christ’. It is found sometimes with and 
sometimes without the definite article. The distinction which is 
thus introduced cannot always be pressed: but, speaking generally, 
we may say that in the first case we have a title, in the second a 
proper name: in other words, the first form lays emphasis on the 
Office held, the second on the Person who holds it, 

In the present passage, in speaking of the blessing wherewith 
God has blessed us, St Paul points to Christ as the Person in whom 
we have that blessing—‘in Christ’. Below, in speaking more 
broadly of the purpose of God for the universe, he lays the stress 
upon the Office of the Messiah—‘to gather up in one all things in 
the Christ’. But it is possible that in many cases the choice be- 
tween the two forms was determined simply by the consideration of 
euphony. 

The Messiah was the hope of the Jewish nation. Their expecta- 
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tion for the future was summed up in Him. He was the Chosen, 
the Beloved, the Anointed of God; the ideal King in whom the 
nation’s destiny was to be fulfilled. 

The Life and Death of Jesus were in strange contrast to the 
general Messianic expectation. The Resurrection and Ascension 
restored the failing hope of His immediate followers, and at the 
same time helped to translate it to a more spiritual region. They 
revealed the earthly Jesus as the heavenly Christ. 

To St Paul ‘Jesus’ was preeminently ‘the Christ’. Very rarely 
does he use the name ‘Jesus’ without linking it with the name or 
the title ‘Christ’: perhaps, indeed, only where some special reference 
is intended to the earthly Life. So, for example, he speaks of ‘the 
dying of Jesus’: and, in contrasting the earthly humiliation with 
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name of Jesus every knee should bow,...and every tongue confess 
that Jesus Christ is Lorp’. 

If the primary thought of the Messiah is a hope for the Jewish 
people, St Paul’s Gospel further proclaims Him to be the hope of 
the world of men, the hope even of the entire universe. That the 
Christ was the Christ of the Gentile, as well as of the Jew, was the 


special message which he had been called to announce—‘to bring as iii 8 


a gospel to the Gentiles the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. 
This was the mystery, or secret of God, long hidden, now revealed : 


as he says to the Colossians: ‘God willed to make known what is Col. i 27 


the wealth of the glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; which 
is Christ in you’—you Gentiles—‘ the hope of glory’. 

That ‘the Christ’ to so large an extent takes the place of ‘Jesus’ 
in St Paul’s thought is highly significant, and explains much that 
seems to call for explanation. It explains the fact that St Paul 
dwells so little on the earthly Life and the spoken Words of the 
Lord. He cannot have been ignorant of or indifferent to the great 
story which for us is recorded in the Gospels. Yet he scarcely 
touches any part of it, save the facts that Jesus was crucified, that 
He died and was buried, that He rose and ascended. Of the 
miracles which He wrought we hear nothing; of the miracle which 
attended His birth into the world we hear nothing. Of the struggles 
with the Pharisees, of the training of the Twelve, of the discourses 
to them and to the multitudes, he tells us nothing. It is a solitary 
exception when, as it were incidentally, he is led by a particular 
necessity to relate the institution of the Eucharist. 

It cannot have been that these things were of small moment in 
his eyes. He must have known at least most of them, and have 
valued them, But he had a message peculiarly his own: and that 
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message dealt not with the earthly Jesus, so much as with the 
heavenly Christ. ‘In the heavenly sphere’ his message lies. ‘Hence- 


2 Cor.v 16 forth’, he says, ‘know we no man after the flesh: yea, if we have 
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known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth know we Him (so) 
no more’. The Death, the Resurrection, the Ascension—these are 
to him the important moments of the life of Christ; they are the 
ladder that leads upwards from ‘Christ after the flesh’ to ‘Christ 
in the heavenly sphere’—the exalted, the glorified, the reigning 
Christ ; the Christ yet to be manifested as the consummation of the 
purpose of God. And if St Paul looked beyond the earthly life of 
the Lord in one direction, he looked beyond it also in another. To 
his thought ‘the Christ’ does not begin with the historical ‘Jesus’. 
The Christ is eternal in the past as well as in the future. The 
earthly life of Jesus is a kind of middle point, a stage of humiliation 
for a time. ‘Being rich, He became poor’; ‘being in the form of 
God...He humbled Himself, taking the form of a servant, coming 
to be in the likeness of men’. That stage of humiliation is past: 
‘God hath highly exalted Him’: we fix our gaze now on ‘Jesus 
Christ’ ascended and enthroned. 

We may not, indeed, think that ‘Jesus’ and ‘the Christ’ can 
ever in any way be separated: St Paul’s frequent combination of 
the two names is a witness against such a separation. Yet there 
are two aspects: and it is the heavenly aspect that predominates 
in the thought of St Paul. 

It is instructive in this connexion to compare the narrative of 
St Paul’s conversion with the account that immediately follows of 
his first preaching. It was ‘Jesus’ who appeared to him in the 
way: ‘Who art thou, Lord?...I am Jesus’. He had always looked 
for the Messiah: he was to be taught that in Jesus the Messiah 
had come. The lesson was learned; and we read: ‘Saul waxed 
strong the more, and confounded the Jews that dwelt in Damascus, 
proving that this was the Christ’, He had seen Jesus, risen and 
exalted: he knew Him henceforth as the Christ. 

We observe, then, that the conception which the phrase ‘in 
Christ’ implies belongs to the same supra-sensual region of ideas to 
which the two preceding phrases testify. The mystical union or 
identification which it asserts is asserted as a relation, not to 
‘Jesus’—the name more distinctive of the earthly Life—but to ‘the 
Christ’ as risen and exalted. 

The significance of the relation to Christ, as indicated by the 
preposition ‘7’, and the issues of that relation, are matters on 
which light will be thrown as we proceed with the study of the 
epistle, But it is important to note at the outset how much is 
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summed up in this brief phrase, and how prominent a position it 
holds in St Paul’s thought. 

In Christ, the eternal Christ, who suffered, rose, ascended, who 
is seated now at God’s right hand supreme over all the forces of the 
universe; in Christ, in the heavenly sphere wherein He now abides, 
in the region of spiritual activities, all spiritual blessing is ours: in 


Christ God has blessed us; blessed be God. 


In the verses which follow (4—14) we have an amplification of 
the thoughts of v. 3, and especially of the phrase ‘in Christ’. This 
amplification is introduced by the words ‘ according as’. 

And first St Paul declares that the blessing wherewith God hath 
blessed us is no new departure in the Divine counsels. It is in 
harmony with an eternal design which has marked us out as the 


recipients of this blessing: ‘according as He hath chosen us in Him i 


before the foundation of the world’. 

‘ He hath chosen us’ or ‘elected us’. Election is a term which 
suggests at once so much of controversy, that it may be well to lay 
emphasis on its primary sense by substituting, for the moment, a 
word of the same meaning, but less trammelled by associations— 
the word ‘selection’. 

The thought that God in His dealings with men proceeds by the 
method of selection was not new to St Paul. The whole of the 
Old Testament was an affirmation of this principle. He himself 
from his earliest days had learned to cherish as his proudest posses- 
sion the fact that he was included in the Divine Selection. He 
was a member of the People whom God had in Abraham selected 
for peculiar blessing. 

The Divine Selection of the Hebrew People to hold a privileged 
position, their ready recognition of that position and their selfish 
abuse of it, the persistent assertion of it by the Prophets as the 
ground of national amendment—this is the very theme of the Old 
Testament scriptures. It is on account of this, above all, that the 
Christian Church can never afford to part with them. Only as we 
hold the Old Testament in our hands can we hope to interpret the 
New Testament, and especially the writings of St Paul. Only the 
history of the ancient Israel can teach us the meaning of the new 
‘Israel of God’. 

No new departure in principle was made by Christianity. Its 
very name of the New Covenant declares that God’s method is still 
the same. Only the application of it has been extended: the area 
of selection has been enlarged. A new People has been founded, a 
People not limited by geographical or by racial boundaries : but 
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still a People, a Selected People—even as today we teach the 
Christian child to say: ‘The Holy Ghost, which sanctifieth me and 
all the Elect People of God’. 

God, then, says St Paul, selected us to be the recipients of the 
distinctive spiritual blessing of the New Covenant. It is in accord- 
ance with this Selection that He has blessed us. 

The Selection was made ‘in Christ before the foundation of 
the world’. That is to say, in eternity it is not new; though in 
time it appears as new. In time it appears as later than the 
Selection of the Hebrew People, and as an extension and develop- 
ment of that Selection. But it is an eternal Selection, indepen- 
dent of time; or, as St Paul puts it, ‘before the foundation of the 
world’. 

Here we must ask: Whom does St Paul regard as the objects 
of the Divine Selection? He says: ‘Blessed be God...who hath 
blessed us...according as He hath selected us...before the foundation 
of the world’. What does he mean by the word ‘us’? 

The natyral and obvious interpretation is that he means to 
include at least himself and those to whom he writes. He has 
spoken so far of no others. Later on he will distinguish two great 
classes, both included in the Selection, of whom he has certain 
special things to say. But at present he has no division or dis- 
tinction. He may mean to include more: he can scarcely mean to 
include less than himself and the readers whom he addresses. 

It has been said that in the word ‘us’ we have ‘the language 
of charity’, which includes certain individuals whom a stricter use 
of terms would have excluded. That is to say, not all the members 
of all the Churches to whom the letter was to go were in fact 
included in the Divine Selection. 

To this we may reply: (1) Nowhere in the epistle does St Paul 
suggest that any individual among those whom he addresses either 
is or may be excluded from this Selection. 

(2) Unworthy individuals there undoubtedly were: but his 
appeal to them is based on the very fact of their Selection by God : 
‘I beseech you, that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye 
have been called’. 

The Old Testament helps us again here. Among the Selected 
People were many unworthy individuals. This unworthiness did 
not exclude them from the Divine Selection. On the contrary, the 
Prophets made their privileged position the ground of an appeal to 
them. ; 

Moreover, just as the Prophets looked more to the whole than 
to the parts, so St Paul is dominated by the thought of the whole, 
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and of God’s purpose with the whole. It is a new Israel that 
Christ has founded—a People of privilege. We are apt so far to 
forget this, as to regard St Paul mainly as the Apostle of individu- 
ality. But in the destiny of the individual as an individual he shews 
strangely little interest—strangely, I say, in comparison with the 
prevailing thought of later times; though not strangely, in the 
light of his own past history as a member of a Selected People. 

We take it, then, that by the word ‘us’ St Paul means to 
include all those Christians to whom he intended his letter to come. 
It is reasonable to suppose further that he would have allowed his 
language to cover all members of the Christian Church every- 
where. 

The one doubt which may fairly be raised is whether the later 
phrase of v. 12, ‘we who have been the first to hope in Christ’, 
should be taken as limiting the meaning of ‘us’ in the earlier 
verses. This phrase we must discuss presently: but meanwhile it is 
enough to point out that the parallel passage in the Epistle to the 
Colossians, where some of the same statements are made (compare 
especially Eph. i 6, 7 with Col. i 13, 14), has no such limitation, 
and quite clearly includes the Gentiles to whom he was writing. 
We may therefore believe that here too the Gentile Christians are 
included, up to the point at which the Apostle definitely makes 
statements specially belonging to the Christian Jew. 

The aim of the Divine Selection is plainly stated in the words, 
‘that we should be holy and blameless before Him in love’. The 
phrase ‘in love’ must be joined with the preceding words, not with 
those that follow ; although the latter collocation has some ancient 
interpreters in its favour. For (1) the same phrase occurs five 
times more in the epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2), and always in 
the sense of the Christian virtue of love—not of the Divine love 
towards man: and (z) here it ‘stands as the climax of the Divine 
intention. Love is the response for which the Divine grace looks ; 
and the proof that it is not bestowed in vain. On our side the 
result aimed at is ‘love’: just as on God’s side it is ‘the praise of 
the glory of His grace’. 


i4 


‘ Hawing fore-ordained us unto the adoption of sons throughis 


Jesus Christ unto Himself’. The sonship of Man to God is implied, 
but not expressed, in the Old Testament. In the light of the later 
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completest sense could not be proclaimed before the manifestation 
of the Divine Son in the flesh. He is at once the ideal Man and 
the Image of God. In Him the sonship of Man to God finds its 
realisation. Those who have been ‘selected in Him’ are possessed 
of this sonship, not as of natural right, but as by adoption. Hence 
‘the adoption of sons’ is the distinctive privilege of the New 
Covenant in Christ. 

The doctrine of Adoption is not antagonistic to the doctrine of 
the universal sonship of Man to God. It is on the contrary in the 
closest relation to it. It is the Divine method of its actualisation. 
The sonship of creation is through Christ, no less truly than the 
sonship of adoption. Man is created in Christ: but the Selected 
People are brought more immediately than others into relation with 
Christ, and through Christ with the Father. 

‘ According to the good pleasure of His will’. Ultimately, the 
power that rules the universe is the will of God. ‘It pleased His 
will’: we cannot, and we need not, get behind that. 

‘To the praise of the glory of His grace’. This is the ordained 
issue: God’s free favour to Man is to be gloriously manifested, that 
it may be eternally praised. 

‘Grace’ is too great a word with St Paul to be mentioned and 
allowed to pass. It will, as we shall see, carry his thought further. 
But first he will emphasise the channel by which it reaches us: 
‘His grace, which He hath freely bestowed on us in the Beloved’. 
If ‘the Beloved’ is a Messianic title, yet it is not used here without 
a reference to its literal meaning. In the parallel passage in 
Col. i 13 we have ‘the Son of His love’. Just as in the Son, who 
is Son in a peculiar sense, we have the adoption of sons: so in the 
Beloved, who is loved with a peculiar love, the grace of God is 
graciously bestowed on us. 

To sum up wv. 3—6: The blessing, for which we bless God, is 
of a spiritual nature, in the heavenly sphere, in the exalted Christ. 
It is in accordance with an eternal choice, whereby God has 
selected us in Christ. Its goal, so far as we are concerned, is the 
fulness of all virtues, love. It includes an adoption through Jesus 
Christ to a Divine sonship. Its motive lies far back in the will of 
God. Its contemplated issue in the Divine counsel is that God’s 


grace, freely bestowed on us in His Well-beloved, should be gloriously 
manifested and eternally praised. 


It is noteworthy that up to this point there has been no 
reference of any kind to sin: nor, with the exception of a passing 
notice of the fact that it has been put out of the way, is there any 
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allusion to it in the whole of the remainder of this chapter. We 
are taken in these verses into the eternal counsels of God. Sin, 
here as elsewhere in St Paul’s teaching, appears as an interloper. 
It comes in to hinder the progress of the Divine Purpose; to check 
it, but not to change it. There is nothing to lead us to suppose 
that the grace of God comes to Man in Christ simply on account of a 
necessity introduced by sin. Sin indeed has served to magnify the 
grace of God: ‘where sin hath abounded, grace hath yet more Rom. y 20 
abounded’. But the free favour which God has bestowed on the 
Selected People in Christ is a part of the eternal Purpose, prior to 
the entrance of sin. There is good reason to believe that the Incar- 
nation is not a mere consequence of the Fall, though the painful 
conditions of the Incarnation were the direct result of the Fall. 
And we may perhaps no less justly hold that the education of the 
human race by the method of Selection must likewise have been 
necessary, even if Man had not sinned at all. 

But the mention of ‘grace’ leads St Paul on to speak of the 
peculiar glory of grace, on which he has so often dwelt. Grace is 
above all grace in baffling sin. 


‘In whom we have redemption through His blood, the forgiveness i 7 
of trespasses’, We must again bear in mind St Paul’s Jewish 
training, if we are to understand his thought. This is especially 
necessary, where, as here, the terms which he employs have become 
very familiar to us. 

‘ Redemption’. God is often spoken of in the Old Testament as 
the Redeemer of His People Israel. The first great Redemption, 
typical of all the rest and frequently referred to as such by the 
Prophets, was the emancipation of Israel from the Egyptian bondage. 
With this the history of Israel, as a People, and not now a family 
merely, began. A new Redemption, or Emancipation, initiates the 
history of the New People. 

‘Through His blood’. These words would be scarcely intel- 
ligible if we had not the Old Testament. To the Jewish mind 
‘blood’ was not merely—nor even chiefly—the life-current flowing Gen. iv 10. 
in the veins of the living: it was especially the life poured out in 
death; and yet more particularly in its religious aspect it was 
the symbol of sacrificial death. The passover lamb whose blood 
was sprinkled on the lintel and doorposts was the most striking 
feature of the Redemption from Egypt. The sacrificial blood of the 
Mosaic ritual was the condition of the remission of sins: ‘without Heb. ix 22 
blood-shedding no forgiveness takes place’. 

The New Covenant is the consummation of the Old. The 
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Redemption is through the blood of Christ, and it includes ‘the 
Sorgiveness of trespasses’. 

‘According to the riches of His grace’. The mention of ‘grace’ 
had led to the thought of its triumph over sin: and this in turn 
leads back to a further and fuller mention of ‘ grace’. 

‘His grace which He hath made to abound towards us im all 
wisdom and prudence’. The last words help to define the grace 
in another way: among its consequences for us are ‘wisdom and 
prudence’. Wisdom is the knowledge which sees into the heart 
of things, which knows them as they really are. Prudence is 
the understanding which leads to right action. Wisdom, as it is 
set before us in the Sapiential books of the Old Testament, includes 
both these ideas: but with St Paul Wisdom belongs specially to 
the region of the Mystery and its Revelation. 

The great stress laid by St Paul on Wisdom in his later letters 
calls for some notice. In writing to the Corinthians at an earlier 
period he had found it necessary to check their enthusiasm about 
what they called Wisdom—an intellectual subtlety which bred 
conceit in individuals and, as a consequence, divisions in the ~ 
Christian Society. He had refused to minister to their appetite for 
this kind of mental entertainment. He contrasted their anxiety for 
Wisdom with the plainness of his preaching. He was forced into 
an extreme position: he would not communicate to them in their 
carnal state of division and strife his own knowledge of the deeper 
things of God. But at the same time he declared that he had 
a Wisdom which belonged not to babes, but to grown men}. 
And it is this Wisdom which we have in the present Epistle. It 


1 Cor. ii7 deals as St Paul had said with ‘a mystery’: it is a Wisdom long 
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hidden but now revealed. 


‘Having made known to us the mystery of His will’. This 
together with what follows, to the end of v. 10, is explanatory of 
the preceding statement. ‘God hath made grace to abound toward 
us in all wisdom and prudence, in that He hath made known to us 
the mystery of His will’. 

‘The mystery’ or ‘secret’, It is tempting to regard St Paul’s 
employment of the word ‘mystery’ as one of the instances in‘which 
he has borrowed a term from popular Greek phraseology and has 


lifted it into the highest region of thought. The word was every- 


where current in the Greek religious world. When the old national 


1 Contrast 1 Cor. ii 1, 2 with ib. this subject (Prolegg. to Romans and 
ii 6, 7: and see Dr Hort’s words on Ephesians, 180 ff.). 
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spirit died out in Greece, the national religious life died with it, and 
the ancient national cults lost their hold on the people. About the 
same time there came into prominence all over the Greek world 
another form of religious worship, not so much public and national 
as private and individualistic. It had many shapes, and borrowed 
much from Eastern sources. Its aim was the purification of indi- 
vidual lives ; and its methods were (1) the promise of a future life, 
and (2) the institution of rites of purification followed by initiation 
into a secret religious lore. With some of the mysteries much that 
was abominable was connected: but the ideals which some at least 
of them proclaimed were lofty. The true secret of divine things 
could only be revealed to those who passed through long stages of 
purification, and who pledged themselves never to disclose ‘the 
mysteries’ which they had been taught. 

The ‘mystery’, of which St Paul speaks, is the secret of God’s 
dealing with the world: and it is a secret which is revealed to such 
as have been specially prepared to receive it. But here—so far at 
any rate as St Paul’s writings are concerned’—the parallel with 
the Greek mysteries ends. For the Secret of God has been pub- 
lished in Christ. There is now no bar to its declaration. St Paul 
has been appointed a steward of it, to expound it as containing the 
interpretation of all human life. 

As a matter of fact the word has come to St Paul from a wholly 
different source. We now know that it was used of secrets which 
belong to God and are revealed by Him to men, not only in the 
Book of Daniel, but also in a book which presents many parallels to 
the Book of Daniel, and which just failed, when that book just 
succeeded, in obtaining a place within the Jewish canon. Portions 
of the long lost Greek of the Book of Enoch have recently been 
restored to us, and we find that the word ‘mystery’ is used in 
it again and again of divine secrets which have rightly or wrongly 
come to the knowledge of men. And even apart from this particu- 
lar book, we have ample evidence for this usage in the Greek-speak- 
ing circles of Judaism. The word, with its correlative ‘revelation’, 
was at hand in the region of the Apostle’s own Jewish training, 
and we need not seek a heathen origin for his use of it’. 


‘ According to His good pleasure which He hath purposed in Him, 
for dispensation in the fulness of the times, to gather wp in one all 


1 With later parallels to the Greek 2 See the detached note on the 
mysteries in the rites of the Christian meaning of puoriprov. 
Church we are not here concerned. 
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things in Christ.’ This is a description in the broadest terms of 
the scope and contents of the Divine Secret. 

‘For dispensation in the fulness of the times’. The similar 
language of iii g is the best comment on this passage. The Apostle 
declares there that it is his mission to shew ‘what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity in God who 
created all things’. The Creator of the universe has a Purpose in 
regard to it—‘an eternal purpose which He hath purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’, The secret of it has been hidden in God until 
now. The ‘dispensation’ or ‘working out’ of that secret Purpose 
ig a matter on which St Paul claims to speak by revelation. 

‘ Dispensation’ is here used in its wider sense, not of household 
management, which is its primary meaning, but of carrying into 
effect a design. The word must be taken with the foregoing phrase 
‘the mystery of His will’; and we may paraphrase, ‘to carry it out 
in the fulness of the times’. The thought is not of ‘a Dispensation’, 
as though one of several Dispensations: but simply of the ‘ carrying 
out’ of the secret Purpose of God. 

That secret Purpose is summarised in the words, ‘to gather wp - 
in one all things in Christ’. 

‘To gather up in one’. As the total is the result of the 
addition of all the separate factors, as the summary presents in 
one view the details of a complicated argument—these are the 
metaphors suggested by the Apostle’s word—so in the Divine 
counsels Christ is the Sum of all things. 

‘All things’. The definite article of the Greek cannot be 
represented in English: but it helps to give the idea that ‘all 
things’ are regarded as a whole, as when we speak of ‘the 
universe’: compare Col. i 17 and Heb. i 3. 

‘In Christ’. The Greek has the definite article here also: for 
the stress is laid not on the individual personality, but rather on the 
Messianic office. The Messiah summed up the Ancient People : 
St Paul proclaims that He sums up the Universe. 

The contrast -between ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ was the 
foundation of most of the early Greek philosophical systems. 
‘The many ’—the variety of objects of sense—was the result of 
a breaking up of the primal ‘one’, ‘The many’ constituted im- 
perfection: ‘the one’ was the ideal perfection. The philosopher 
could look beyond ‘the many’ to ‘the one’—the absolute and alone 
existent ‘one’, 

There is something akin to this here. The variety of the 
universe, with its discordances and confusions, has a principle 
of unity.’ ‘In Christ’, says St Paul in Col. i 17, ‘all things consist’ ; 
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in Him, that is, they have their principle of cohesion and unity : 

even as ‘through Him and unto Him they have been created’. Col. i 16 
If confusion has entered, it is not of the nature of things, and it is 

not to be eternal. In the issue the true unity will be asserted and 
manifested. ‘The mystery of the will of God’ is the Divine 
determination ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ’. 


St Paul has thus been led on past the method of God’s working 
to the issue of God’s working. He has told us the purpose of the 
Divine Selection. It is not simply, or mainly, the blessing of the 
Selected People. It is the blessing of the Universe. 

It is worth while to note how entirely this is in harmony with 
the lesson of the Old Testament, though it far transcends that 
earlier teaching. Abraham was chosen for peculiar blessing: but 
at the moment of his call it was said to him: ‘in thee shall all Gen. xii 3 
families of the earth be blessed’. And to take but two of the later 
utterances, we may recall the warning of Ezekiel: ‘I do not this Ezek. 
for your sakes, O house of Israel, but for Mine holy name’s sake... ***¥i 22 f. 
and the heathen shall know that I am the Lord’; and the familiar 
words of the Psalm: ‘O let the nations rejoice and be glad: for Ps, Ixvii 
Thou shalt judge the folk [the chosen people] righteously, and + 7 
govern the nations upon earth...God shall bless us: and all the 
ends of the earth shall fear Him’. 

It was the failure to recognise this mission to bless the whole 
world that was the ‘great refusal’ of Judaism. A like failure to 
grasp the truth that it is the mission of Christianity to sanctify the 
whole of human experience has blighted the Church of Christ again 
and again. Out of that failure it is the purpose of St Paul’s greatest 
epistle to lift us to-day. 

For the Christian hope is an unbounded hope of universal good. 
Tt has two stages of its realisation, an intermediate and a final 
stage: the intermediate stage is the hope of blessing for the Selected 
People; the final stage is the hope of blessing for the Universe— 
‘the gathering up in one of all things in Christ, things in heaven 
and things upon the earth’. 


Without attempting to analyse this burst of living praise, we vv. 3—10 
yet may notice that there is a certain orderliness in the Apostle’s 
enthusiasm. The fulness of ‘spiritual blessing’ of v. 3 is expounded 
under five great heads: Election, v. 4; Adoption, v. 5; Redemp- 
tion, v. 7; Wisdom, v. 8; Consummation, v. Io. 

We might have expected him at last to stay his pen. He has 
reached forward and upward to the sublimest exposition ever framed 
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of the ultimate Purpose of God. His doxology might seem to have 
gained its fitting close. But St Paul is always intensely practical, 
and at once he is back with his readers in the actual world. Jew 
and Gentile are among the obstinate facts of his day. May it not 
be thought by some that he has been painting all along the glowing 
picture of the Jew’s hope in his Jewish Messiah ? 

It is plain, at any rate, that he desires at once to recognise the 
place of Jew and Gentile alike in the new economy. So without a 
break he proceeds: ‘in Him, in whom also we have been chosen as 
God’s portion, having been foreordained...that we should be to the 
praise of His glory, who have been the first to hope in Christ; an 
whom ye also...’. 

‘We have been chosen as God’s portion’; that is, assigned by God 
to Himself as His own lot and portion. Underneath the phrase 
lies the thought of Israel’s peculiar position among the nations. 
Compare the words of the great song in Deut. xxxii 8 ff: 

When the Most High gave to the nations their inheritance, 

When He separated the children of men, 

He set the bounds of the peoples 

According to the number of the children of Israei. 

For the Lord’s portion is His people; 

Jacob is the lot of His inheritance. 

He found him in a desert land, 

And in the waste howling wilderness; 

He compassed him about, He cared for him, 

He kept him as the apple of His eye. 


The prophet Zechariah foresaw the realisation of this once more in 
the future: ‘The Lord shall inherit Judah as His portion in the 
holy land, and shall yet choose Jerusalem’. 

To St Paul the fulfilment has come. In the dispensation of 
the mystery of God’s will, he says, this peculiar position is ours: 
‘we have been chosen as God’s portion, having been foreordained 


according to the purpose of Him who worketh all things according 
to the counsel of His will’. 


Thus far no word of limitation has occurred: but now at once 
the first of two classes is marked out: ‘that we should be to the 
praise of His glory’—we, ‘who have been the Jirst to hope in 
Christ’. 

The limiting phrase is capable of two explanations. It seems 
most natural to interpret it of the Christian J ews,—those members 
of the Jewish people who have recognised Jesus as their Messiah. 
Elsewhere the Apostle lays stress on the fact that Christ was first 
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preached to and accepted by Jews. The Jewish Christian had a 
distinct priority in time: indeed the first stage of the Christian 
Church was a strictly Jewish stage. St Paul recognises this, 
though he hastens at once to emphasise the inclusion of the Gentile 
Christians. It is ‘to the Jew first’—but only ‘first’: ‘to the Jew Rom. ii 10 
first, and to the Greek; for there is no respect of persons with God’. 

But it is also possible to render, ‘who aforetime hoped in the 
Christ’, and to refer the words to the Jewish people as such. This 
would be in harmony with such an expression as ‘For the hope of Acts xxviii 
Israel I am bound with this chain’. a 

In either case, if for a moment he points to the Jewish priority, 
it is only as a priority in time; and his very object in mentioning it 
is to place beyond all question the fact that the Gentiles are no 
less certainly chosen of God. 

‘In whom ye also’. The main verb of this sentence is not easy i 13 
to find. It can hardly be ‘ye have been chosen as (God’s) portion’, 
supplied out of the former sentence: for the assignment to God is 
a part of the eternal purpose in Christ, and not a consequence of 
‘hearing’ and ‘believing’. It might be ‘ye hope’, supplied out of 
the preceding participle. But it is simpler to regard the sentence 
as broken, and taken up again with the words ‘in whom also’. 

‘In whom ye also, having heard the word of the truth, the gospel 
of your salvation,—in whom also having believed, ye have been 
sealed with the holy Spirit of promise’. To the Jew came the 
message first: but to you it came as well. You too heard ‘the 
word of the truth’, the good news of a salvation which was yours 
as well as theirs. You heard, you believed; and, as if to remove all 
question and uncertainty, God set His seal on you. The order of 
the words in the original is striking: ‘Ye were sealed with the 
Spirit of the promise, the Holy (Spirit)’. Here again we have the 
expansion of an Old Testament thought. ‘To Abraham and his Gal. iii 16 
seed were the promises made’: but the ultimate purpose of God 
was ‘that upon the Gentiles should come the blessing of Abraham Gal. iii 14 
in Jesus Christ, that we might receive the promise of the Spirit 
through faith’. ‘To you is the promise (of the Holy Spirit)’, says Acts ii 39 
St Peter on the Day of Pentecost, ‘and to your children, and to all 
that are afar off, as many as the Lord our God shall call’, And 
when the Holy Spirit fell on the Gentiles at Caesarea he cried ; 
‘Can any forbid the water, that these should not be baptized, Acts x 47 
seeing that they have received the Holy Spirit, even as wel 

The gift of the Spirit of the Promise was not only God’s 
authentication of the Gentile converts at the time, but their foretaste 
and their security of the fulness of blessing in the future. This is 
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expressed in two ways. First, by a metaphor from mercantile life. 
The Holy Spirit thus given is ‘the earnest of our inheritance’. The 
word arrhabon means, not a ‘pledge’ deposited for a time and ulti- 
mately to be claimed back, but an ‘earnest ’,an instalment paid at 
once as a proof of the bona fides of the bargain. It is an actual 
portion of the whole which is hereafter to be paid in full. Secondly, 
‘ye have been sealed’, says the Apostle, ‘wnto the redemption of 
God’s own possession’. So later on, speaking of the Holy Spirit, 
he says: ‘in whom ye have been sealed unto the day of redemption’. 
The full emancipation of the People of God is still in the future. 

‘The redemption of God’s own possession’ is that ultimate 
emancipation by which God shall claim us finally as His ‘peculiar 
treasure.’ So the Septuagint rendered Mal. iii 17 ‘They shall be 
to me for a possession, saith the Lord of Hosts, in that day which 
I make’; comp. t Pet. ii 9, ‘a people for God’s own possession ’. 

It is noteworthy that St Paul is careful to employ in regard to 
the Gentiles the very terms—‘ promise’, ‘inheritance’, ‘ emancipa- 
tion’, ‘possession’—which were the familiar descriptions of the 
peculiar privilege of Israel. Moreover in the phrase ‘our inherit- 
ance’ he has suddenly changed back again from the second person 
to the first; thereby intimating that Jews and Gentiles are, to 
use a phrase which occurs later on, ‘co-heirs and concorporate and 
co-partakers of the promise’. 

At last the great doxology comes to its close with the repetition 
for the third time of the refrain, ‘to the praise of His glory’—words 
which recall to us the unfulfilled destiny of Israel, ‘that they might 
be unto Me for a people, and for a name, and for a praise, and for 
a glory: but they would not hear’, 


*s WHEREFORE I also, having heard of your faith in the 
Lord Jesus, and love unto all the saints, “cease not to 
give thanks for you, making mention of you in my prayers; 
7 that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, 
may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and _ revelation 


in the knowledge of Him; “the eyes of your heart being 


enlightened, that ye may know what is the hope of His calling, 
what the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the saints, 
*-and what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His 
strength, *which He hath wrought in Christ, in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead and seated Him at His right 
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hand in the heavenly places, * above every principality and 
authority and power and dominion, and every name that is 
named, not only in this world, but also in that which is to 
come; “and He hath put all things under His feet; and Him 
hath He given to be head over all things to the church, # which 
is His body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled. 


From doxology the Apostle passes to prayer. His prayer is 
introduced by expressions of thanksgiving, and it presently passes 
into a description of the supreme exaltation of the heavenly Christ, 
and of us in Him—for, though it is convenient to make a pause at 
the end of c. i, there is in fact no break at all until we reach ii rr. 


‘ Having heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and love unto all i 


the saints’. It is St Paul’s habit to open his epistles with words of 
thanksgiving and prayer; and as a rule his thanksgiving makes 
special reference to the ‘faith’ of those to whom he writes: some- 
times with ‘faith’ he couples ‘love’; and sometimes he completes 
the trinity of Christian graces by a mention of ‘hope’. Thus: 
(1) Rom. i 8: that your faith is spoken of throughout the 
whole world. 
(2) 2 Thess. i 3: because that your faith groweth exceedingly, 
and the charity of every one of you all toward each other aboundeth. 
Philem. 5: hearing of thy love and faith which thou hast 
toward the Lord Jesus and toward all the saints. 
(3) 1 Thess. i 3: remembering without ceasing your work of 
faith and labour of love and patience of hope, etc. 
Col. i 4, 5: having heard of your fazth in Christ Jesus, and 
the love which ye have toward all the saints, because of the 
hope, etc. 


‘I cease not to give thanks for you, making mention of you in my i 


prayers’. This ‘making mention’ is a frequent term in St Paul’s 
epistles (1 Thess. i 2, Rom. i 9, Philem. 4). We might suppose it to 
be a peculiarly Christian expression. But, like some other phrases 
in St Paul, it is an old expression of the religious life of the people, 
lifted up to its highest use. Thus in a papyrus letter in the British 
Museum, written in Egypt by a sister to her brother and dated 
July 24, 172 B.c., we read: ‘I continue praying to the gods for 
your welfare. I am well myself, and so is the child, and all in the 
house, continually making mention of you [ie., no doubt, ‘in 
prayer’]. When I got your letter, immediately I thanked the gods 
for your welfare...’, Here are the very terms: ‘making mention 
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and ‘I thanked the gods’. And the language of many other letters 
bears this out. A frequently occurring phrase is, for example, 
this: ‘I make thy reverence to our lord Serapis’. St Paul, then, 
instead of praying to ‘our lord Serapis’, makes his request to ‘the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ’: instead of a conventional prayer 
for their health and welfare, he prays for their spiritual enlighten- 
ment: and so what to others might have been a mere formula of 
correspondence becomes with him a vehicle of the highest thought 
of his epistle. 

His prayer is this: ‘that the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Father of glory, may give unto yow the Spirit of wisdom...that ye 
may know...’. 

It is to be noted that for the sake of emphasis the Apostle has 
resolved the combined title of v. 3, ‘the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ’, His prayer is directed to Him who is not only 
the Father of our Lord, but also our Father in the heavenly glory. 

With the title ‘the Father of glory’ we may compare on the one 
hand ‘the Father of mercies’; and on the other, ‘the God of 
glory’, ‘the Lord of glory’, and the remarkable expression of — 
St James ‘our Lord Jesus Christ of glory’. Moreover, when after 
a long break the Apostle takes up his prayer again in iii 14, 
we find another emphatic expression: ‘I bow my knees to the 
Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’— 
an expression which may help to interpret ‘the Father of glory’ in 
this place. 

The prayer takes the form of a single definite request for a 
definite end: that ‘the Father...may give unto you the Spirit of 
wisdom...that ye may know’. The words are closely parallel to 
our Lord’s promise as given by St Luke: ‘The Father...will give 
the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. 

For note that it is a Spirit, that St Paul prays for. It is not 
an attitude of mind, as when we speak of ‘a teachable spirit’. In 
the New Testament the word ‘spirit’ is used in its strictest sense. 
All true wisdom comes from a Spirit, who dwells in us and teaches 
us. It is a teaching Spirit, rather than a teachable spirit, which 
the Apostle asks that they may have. 

In St John’s Gospel the personality of the Divine Teacher is 
strongly emphasised: ‘The Holy Spirit, whom the Father will send 
in My name, He will teach you all things’; ‘When He, the Spirit 
of truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth’. There in the 
Greek we have the definite article (75 mvetdya THs adnGeias): here it 
is absent (rvetua codias). To attempt to make a distinction by 


’ See the detached note on current epistolary phrases. 
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inserting the indefinite article in English would perhaps be to go 
further than is warranted. There is, after all, but one ‘Spirit of 
wisdom’ that can teach us. 

But a distinction may often be rightly drawn in the New 
Testament between the usage of the word with the definite article 
and its usage without it. With the article, very generally, the 
word indicates the personal Holy Spirit; while without it some 
special manifestation or bestowal of the Holy Spirit is signified. 
And this latter is clearly meant here. A special gift of the Spirit 
for a special purpose is the subject of St Paul’s request. 

The Spirit thus specially given will make them wise: He will 
come as the ‘Spirit of wisdom’. Yet more, as the ‘Spirit of 
revelation’ He will lift the veil, and shew them the secret of God. 

‘Revelation’—‘apocalypse’, or ‘unveiling’—is a word which is 
naturally used where any ‘mystery’ or ‘secret’ is in question. 
The Divine Secret needs a Divine Unveiling, So St Paul declares 
of himself: ‘by apocalypse was the mystery’—by revelation was iii 3 
the secret-—‘ made known unto me’. He prays that it may be so 
for those to whom he writes. In one sense it is true that a secret 
once published is thereafter but ‘an open secret’. But it is no less 
true that the Christian ‘mystery’ demands for its unveiling the 
perpetual intervention of the ‘Spirit of apocalypse’. 

‘In the knowledge of Him’: i.e. of ‘the God of our Lord Jesus i 17 
Christ, the Father of glory’: as such must He be recognised and 
known. And to this end ‘the eyes of their heart’ must be opened i 18 
and filled with light. The Divine illumination is no mere intellec- 
tual process: it begins with the heart, the seat of the affections 


and the will’. 


1 A striking illustration of the lan- 
guage of St Paul in this passage is to 
be found in 2 (4) Esdras xiv 22, 25: 
‘If I have found grace before thee, 
send the Holy Ghost (or, ‘a holy 
spirit’) into me, and I shall write all 
that hath been done in the world 
since the beginning...And he answered 
me,...1 shall light a candle of under- 
standing in thine heart, which shall 
not be put out, till the things be per- 
formed which thou shalt begin to 
write’. 

In this book, which is perhaps al- 
most contemporary with St Paul, there 
are two or three other verbal parallels 
which are worth noticing here: with 


‘the fulness of the times” compare 2 (4) 
Esdr. iv. 37, ‘By measure hath He 
measured the times, and by number 
hath He numbered the times; and He 
doth not move nor stir them, until 
the said measure be fulfilled’: with 
‘the mystery’ compare xii 36, ‘Thou 
only hast been made meet to know 
this secret of the Highest’ (comp. 
v. 38, X 38, xiv 5 ‘the secrets of the 
times’): with ‘ye were sealed’ com- 
pare perhaps vi 5, ‘Before they were 
sealed that have gathered faith for 
a treasure,’ and x 23, ‘And, which 
is the greatest [sorrow] of all, the seal 
of Sion hath now lost her honour’. 
See also below, p. 48. 
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‘That ye may know’. A threefold knowledge, embracing all 
eternity—the past, the future, and not least the present. 

(1) ‘ What is the hope of His calling’. Note that St Paul does 
not say ‘the hope of your calling’, ie. His calling of you: though 
that is included. ‘The expression is wider: it is universal. We are 
taken back, as in the earlier verses of the chapter, to the great past 
of eternity, before the foundations of the world were laid. It is 
‘His calling’, in the fullest sense, that we need to understand. 
That ‘calling’ involves a ‘hope’, and we must learn to know 
what that hope is. It is a certain hope: for it rests on the very 
fact that the calling is God’s calling, and no weak wish of ours 


1 Thes.v 24 for better things. ‘Faithful is He that calleth you, who also will 


Deut. 
Xxxli 9 


119 


119, 20 


do it’. 

(2) ‘What the riches of the glory of His inheritance in the 
saints’. This too they must know: the glory of the eternal future. 
Again, it is not ‘of your inheritance’—but something grander far. 
It is ‘His inheritance’; of which they are but a tiny, though a 
necessary, part. ‘The Lord’s portion is His people: Jacob is the 
lot of His inheritance’. 

(3) ‘And what the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Not merely God’s calling in the past, and God’s 
inheritance in the future; but also God’s power in the present. Of 
the first two he has said much already: on the third he will now 
enlarge. And so he is led on, as it were by a word, to a vast 
expansion of his thought. 

This power is an extraordinary, a supernatural power. It is the 
very power that has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him at 
God’s right hand, and that makes Him now supreme over the uni- 
verse. This is the power that goes forth ‘to us-ward who believe’. 

‘According to the working of the might of His strength, which 
He hath wrought in Christ’. We have no words that fully represent 
the original of the phrase, ‘the working...which He hath wrought’. 
Both the noun and the verb are emphatic in themselves, and 
St Paul seldom employs them, except where he is speaking of some 
Divine activity’. ‘Might’, again, is an emphatic word, never used 
of mere human power in the New Testament. St Paul heaps word 
upon word (Svvapis, évépyera, xpdtos, icx’s) in his determination to 
emphasise the power of God that is at work in the lives of ‘them 
that believe’. 

‘In that He hath raised Him from the dead’. Compare Rom. 


viii 11, ‘If the Spirit of Him that raised Jesus from the dead 
dwelleth in you...’ 


? See the detached note on évepyei» and its cognates. 
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‘And set Him at His right hand in the heavenly places’. The 
resurrection is a step in the path of exaltation. 


‘Above every principality and authority and power and dominion’. i 


These titles St Paul uses as denoting familiar distinctions of spiritual 
forces. We have another list in Col. i 16: ‘Whether thrones or 
dominions or principalities or authorities’. Originally terms of 
Jewish speculation, they came in after times to play a large part in 
Christian thought. The Apostle’s purpose in mentioning them, 
both here and in the Epistle to the Colossians, is to emphasise the 
exaltation of Christ above them all. He closes the list with ‘every 
name that is named’, i.e. every title or dignity that has been or can 
be given as a designation of majesty. Compare Phil. ii 9, ‘the 
Name which is above every name’. 

That spiritual potencies are in the Apostle’s mind is clear from 
the phrase ‘in the heavenly sphere’, as we have already seen (above, 
on v. 3); and also from the added words ‘not only in this world 
(or age), but also in that which is to come’. 

Above all that anywhere is, anywhere can be—above all 
grades of dignity, real or imagined, good or evil, present or to 
come—the mighty power of God has exalted and enthroned the 
Christ. 


‘And He hath put all things under His feet’. Thus Christ has i 22 
fulfilled in His own person the destiny of man: ‘Let them have Gen. i 26 


dominion...’. The actual words are derived from the eighth Psalm : 
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‘What is man that Thou art mindful of him, and the son of man Ps. viii4, 6 


that Thou visitest him?...Thou hast put all things under his feet’. 
The best comment is Heb. ii 6—9. 


‘And Him hath He given to be head over all things to the church, i 22, 23 


which ts His body’. When St Paul combats the spirit of jealousy 
and division in the Corinthian Church, he works out in detail the 
metaphor of the Body and its several parts. But he does not there 
speak of Christ as the Head. For not only does he point out the 
absurdity of the head’s saying to the feet, I have no need of you; 
but he also refers to the seeing, the hearing and the smelling, to 
which he could not well have alluded as separate functions, had he 
been thinking of Christ as the head. Indeed in that great passage 
Christ has, if possible, a more impressive position still: He is no 
part, but rather the whole of which the various members are parts : 


‘for as the body is one and hath many members, and all the mem- 1 Cor. xii 


bers of the body being many are one body; so also is the Christ’. 
This is in exact correspondence with the image employed by our 


12 


Lord Himself: ‘I am the Vine, ye are the branches’. That is to John xv 5 


say, not ‘I am the trunk of the vine, and ye the branches growing 
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out of the trunk’; but rather, ‘I am the living whole, ye are the 
parts whose life is a life dependent on the whole’. 

Here however the Apostle approaches the consideration of 
Christ’s relation to the Church from a different side, and his lan- 
guage differs accordingly. He has begun with the exalted Christ ; 
and he has been led on to declare that the relation of the exalted 
Christ to His Church is that of the head to the body. 

It is interesting to observe that later on, when he comes to ex: 
pound the details of human relationship as based on eternal truths, 
he says in the first place, ‘Let wives be subject to their own hus- 
bands as to the Lord; because the husband is head of the wife, as 
also Christ is head of the Church, Himself being saviour of the 
body’: but then, turning to the husbands, he drops the metaphor 
of headship, and bids them love their wives as their own bodies, 
following again the example of Christ in relation to His Church; 
and he cites the ideal of marriage as proclaimed at the creation of 
man, ‘the twain shall become one flesh’. Not headship here, but 
identity, is the relation in view. ‘This mystery’, he adds, ‘is a 
mighty one:, but I speak (it) with reference to Christ and to the 
Church’. 

Thus the two conceptions involve to St Paul’s mind no inherent 
contradiction. He passes easily from one to the other. Each in 
turn serves to bring out some side of the truth. 

Nor may we say that the headship of Christ is a new concep- 
tion, belonging only to the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the 
Colossians’. For in the same Epistle to the Corinthians in which 
he regards Christ as the whole Body of which Christians are the 
parts, he also says, ‘I would have you know that the head of every 
man is Christ, and the head of the woman is the man (i.e. her 
husband), and the head of Christ is God’. This is not quite the. 
same thought as we have here; but it is closely parallel. 


We now come to what is perhaps the most remarkable expres- 
sion in the whole epistle. It is the phrase in which St Paul 
further describes the Church, which he has just declared to be 
Christ’s Body, as ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is being 
Sulfilied’. 

When the Apostle thus speaks of the Church as the pleroma 
or fulness* of the Christ, and in the same breath speaks of the 
Christ as ‘being fulfilled’, he would appear to mean that in some 
mysterious sense the Church is that without which the Christ is 


1 Eph. i 22, iv 1g, v 23; Col. i 18, ii 10, 19. 
? See the detached note on mijpwya, 
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not complete, but with which He is or will be complete. That 
is to say, he looks upon the Christ as in a sense waiting for 
completeness, and destined in the purpose of God to find com- 
pleteness in the Church. 

This is a somewhat startling thought. Are we justified in 
thus giving to St Paul’s language what appears to be its obvious 
meaning ? 

1. First, let us pay attention to the metaphor which has just 
been employed, and which leads directly up to this statement. 
Christ is the Head of the Church, which is His Body. Now, is 
it not true that in a certain sense the body is the pleroma or 
fulness of the head? Is the head complete without the body? 
Can we even think of a head as performing its functions without 
a body? In the sense then in which the body is the fulness 
or completion of the head, it is clear that St Paul can speak 
of the Church as the fulness or completion of the Christ. 

Even now, in the imperfect stage of the Church, we can see 
that this is true. The Church is that through which Christ lives 
on and works on here below on earth. Jesus, the Christ incar- 
nate, is no longer on earth as He was. His feet and hands no 
longer move and work in our midst, as once they moved and 
wrought in Palestine. But St Paul affirms that He is not without 
feet and hands on earth: the Church is His Body. Through the 
Church, which St Paul refuses to think of as something separate 
from Him, He still lives and moves among men’. 

2. But, further, although he may make havoc of his meta- 
phors, St Paul will never let us forget that the relation of the 
Church to Christ is something even closer than that of a body 
to its head. In the present passage he has been describing the 
exalted Christ; and he asks, How does He in His supreme posi- 
tion of authority stand to the Church? He stands as Head to 
the Body. But this is never all the truth; and if we bear in 
mind St Paul’s further conception, in accordance with which the 
whole—Head and Body together—is the Christ, we get yet further 
help in our interpretation of the statement that the Church is the 
pleroma of the Christ. For it is plainer than ever that without 
the Church the Christ is incomplete: and as the Church grows 
towards completion, the Christ grows towards completion; the 
Christ, who in the Divine purpose must be ‘all in all’, ‘the Christ’ 
—if we may so use the language of our own great poet—that 
is to be’. 

3. Again, this conception illuminates and in turn receives 


1 See the quotation from Clement of Alexandria on p. 140. 
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light from a remarkable passage in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
St Paul is there speaking of his own sufferings: he can even re- 
joice in them, he tells us. If the Church and the Christ are 
one, the suffering of the Church and the suffering of the Christ 
are also one. The Christ, then, has not suffered all that He is 
destined to suffer; for He goes on suffering in the sufferings of 
the Church. ‘These sufferings of the Church have fallen with 
special heaviness on St Paul. He is filling up something of what 
is still to be filled up, if the sufferings are to be complete. So 
he says: ‘Now I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf, and fill 
up in your stead the remainder (literally, ‘the deficits’) of the 
sufferings of the Christ in my flesh, on behalf of His Body, 
which is the Church’. Thus then the Church, the completion of 
the Christ, is destined to complete His sufferings; and St Paul 
rejoices that as a member of the Church he is allowed by God 
to do a large share of this in his own person on the Church’s 
behalf. The thought is astonishing; it could never have occurred 
to a less generous spirit than St Paul’s. It is of value to us 
here, as helping to show in one special direction how to St Paul’s 
mind the Christ in a true sense still waited for completion, and 
would find that completion only in the Church. 


St Paul, then, thinks of the Christ as in some sense still in- 
complete, and as moving towards completeness. The conception is 
difficult and mysterious no doubt; but the Apostle has given us 
abundant warning earlier in the epistle that he is dealing with 
no ordinary themes. He has already told us that the purpose 
of God is ‘to gather up in one all things in the Christ’. Until 
that great purpose is fully achieved, the Christ is not yet all 
that the Divine wisdom has determined that He shall be. He 
still waits for His completeness, His fulfilment. As that is 
being gradually worked out, the Christ is being completed, ‘being 
Sulfilled,’ 


By way of enhancing this ultimate completeness St Paul in- 


serts the adverbial phrase ‘alZ in ail’, or, more literally, ‘all 


(things) in all (things)’, We feel its force the more when we 
read the whole context, and observe that it comes as a climax 
after two previous declarations of supremacy over ‘all things’: 
‘He hath put all things under His feet; and Him hath He 
given to be head over all things to the Church, which is His 
Body, the fulness of Him who all in all is being fulfilled’. And 
indeed immediately before this we read, ‘above every principality 
».and every name’, All conceivable fulness, a completeness which 
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sums up the universe, is predicated of the Christ as the issue of 


the Divine purpose. 


‘Through the Church’, as the Apostle will declare yet more iii 10 


explicitly further on, this Divine purpose is being worked out The 
Head finds completeness in the Body: the Church is the completion 
of the Christ: for the Christ is being ‘al in all Julfilled’, is moving 
towards a completeness absolute and all-inclusive }. 


1 Tt may be well here to note that 
the three great Versions of antiquity 
support the rendering of the pas- 
sage which is here given. The Latin 
Church, the early Syrian Church, and 
the Egyptian Church so understood 
the words: see the commentary ad 
loc. 

Of the Greek commentators two 
may be here quoted. 

Origen says (Cramer, Catena in 
Ephes. pp. 133 ff.; comp. Jerome 
ad loc.): 

“Now, we desire to know in what 
way the Church, being the Body of 
Christ, is the fulness of Him who all 
in all is being fulfilled; and why it is 
not said ‘of Him who filleth (r\7- 
podrros) all in all,’ but who is Himself 
‘filled’ (or ‘fulfilled,’ aAnpovpévov) : 
for it will seem as though it would 
have been more naturally said that 
Christ was He who filleth, and not He 
who is filled. For He Himself not 
only is the fulness of the Law, but 
also is of all fulnesses ever the fulness, 
since nothing comes to be full apart 
from Him. See, then, if this be not 
the answer; that inasmuch as, for the 
close relation and fellowship of the 
Son with reasonable beings, the Son 
of God is the fulness of all reasonable 
beings, so too He Himself takes as it 
were a fulness into Himself, being 
shown to be most full in regard to 
each of the blessed. And that what 
is said may be the plainer, conceive 
of a king as being filled with kingdom 
in respect of each of those who aug- 
ment his kingdom ; and being emptied 
thereof in the case of those who 


revolt from their king. So nothing 
is more in harmony with the merciful 
kingdom of Christ, than each of those 
reasonable beings aided and perfected 
by Him, who help to fulfil that king- 
dom ; in that fleeing unto Him they 
help to fulfil His Body, which is in a 
manner empty, while it lacks those 
that are thus aided by Him. Where- 
fore Christ is fulfilled in all that come 
unto Him, whereas He is still lacking 
in respect of them before they have 
come,”? 

The words of the great master are 
not always clear, but his illustration 
is a good one up to a certain point: 
and at least there is no doubt of what 
he thought the passage meant. 

Chrysostom, in his Commentary 
on the passage (Savile, ili 776), after 
expounding the Headship of Christ to 
His Body, says: 

“But, as though this were not 
enough to show the relation and close 
connexion, what says he? ‘The ful- 
ness’, he says, of Christ is the Church. 
For the fulness of the head is the 
body, and the fulness of the body is 
the head...,‘The fulness’, he says: that 
is, just as the head is filled (or ful- 
filled) by the body. For the body ig 
constituted of all its parts, and has 
need of each one....For if we be not 
many, and one a hand, another a foot, 
and another some other part, then 
the whole Body is not fulfilled. By 
means of all, then, His Body is ful- 
filled. Then the Head is fulfilled, 
then there comes to be a perfect Body, 
when we all together are knit and 
joined in one. Do you see the riches 
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The beginning of c¢. ii cannot be separated from the close of 
c. i. The Apostle has been led away to expound the mystery 
of the exalted Christ: but he comes quickly back to the actual 
persons to whom he is writing, and deals at some length with 
their relation to the exalted Christ. The transition is exactly 
parallel to that in v. 11, where from ‘the gathering up in one of 
the universe in the Christ’ he turns at once to speak of the relation 
of himself and of his readers to Christ—‘in whom also we...in whom 
ye also...’. 

It will be useful at this point to note the general construction of 
the first part of the epistle : 

(1) A Doxology—leading to ever-expanding thoughts of the 
purpose of God in Christ, and describing the relation of Jew and 
Gentile to that purpose (i 3—14). 

(2) A Prayer—leading to a preliminary exposition of the 
mystery of the exalted Christ (i 15—-23), and then to a fuller 
discussion of the relation of Jew and Gentile to Him (ii 1—2z2). 

(3) ‘In iii the Apostle recurs to the thought of his Prayer ; 
but at once “breaks off to say more of the mystery, and of his own 
work in proclaiming it; and then (iii 14) returns to his Prayer, and 
closes it at last with a brief Doxology (iii 20, 21). 

We may now gather up the leading thoughts of i 15-23, in 
order to grasp the connexion of this passage with what follows: 

‘T have heard of your faith (15): I thank God, and I pray (16) 
that you may have the true knowledge (17), the light which falls 
on the opened eye of the heart; that you may know the hope 
of God’s calling, the glory of God’s inheritance (18), the great- 
ness of God’s power: above all, the last of these as it bears 
upon ourselves (19). Judge what it is by looking at the exalted 
Christ: there you see it at work (20). God has raised Him, and 
exalted Him above every conceivable dignity of this world or 
the next (21). Thus supreme, He has further made Him Head 
of a Body (22), which in turn fulfils and completes Him; for to 
an absolute completeness He is still moving on (23)’. 

The grammatical construction was broken in v. 22: from 
that point independent sentences follow one another, no longer 
subsidiary to the words ‘according to the working...which...’ of 
vv. 19, 20. 

The verb of our next sentence, which is simply added by a 
conjunction to those which precede, is long in coming; for once 


of the glory of the inheritance? Do power towards them that believe? Do 
you see the exceeding greatness of the you see the hope of the calling?” 
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more the construction is broken, to be picked up again in v. 5. 
We find the verb at last in‘He hath quickened us together with 
Christ’. 

So that the line of thought is this: The power which the Apostle 
specially prays that they may know is the very power by which 
God has raised Christ from the dead and seated Him in the 
heavenly region (i 20), and also has quickened them (both Gentiles 
and Jews, as he breaks off to explain), and raised them, and 
seated them in the heavenly region in Christ (ii 5, 6). In the 
original the sequence is brought out clearly by the repetition of 
__ the verbs of i 20 in a compound form in ii 6. 


AND you, who were dead in your trespasses and sins, 
*wherein in time past ye walked according to the course of this 
world, according to the prince of the power of the air, of the 
spirit that now worketh in the sons of disobedience ; 3wherein 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our 
flesh, doing the desires of our flesh and of owr minds, and were 
by nature children of wrath, even as the rest :—+but God, being 
rich in mercy, for His great love wherewith He hath loved us, 
Seven though we were dead in trespasses hath quickened us 
together with Christ,—by grace ye are saved,—‘and hath 
raised us together and seated us together in the heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus: 7that in the ages to come He might 
shew forth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness 
toward us in Christ Jesus. *For by grace are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: 7 as the gift of God: 9not of 
works, lest any man should boast. *°For we are His workman- 
ship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath 
afore prepared that we should walk in them. 


The grammatical construction is often broken in St Paul’s 
writings from a desire to clear up obscurities at once and to fore- 
stall possible misconceptions. His style reminds us of the freedom 
and rapidity of conversation: it hurries eagerly on, regardless of 
formal rules, inserting full explanations in a parenthesis, trusting 
to repetitions to restore the original connexion, and above all 
depending on emphasis to drive the meaning home. We have the 
less cause to be surprised at this freedom of composition, when we 
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remember that several of his epistles contain the clearest indi- 
cations that the Apostle’s practice was to dictate his letters to an 
amanuensis'. Accordingly in many cases the force of a passage 
will most readily be felt when we read it rapidly or read it aloud. 

In the present instance the Apostle desires to work out a simple 
parallel. ‘The mighty power of God, he would say, which raised 
Christ from the dead and seated Him in the heavenly region, has 
been at work in you as well. For you too were dead, and you too 
it has raised from the dead and seated with Christ in the heavenly 
places. But he breaks off in the middle to explain (1) in what 
sense he could speak of them as dead, and (2) that not only they, 
the Gentiles, were dead, but the Jews likewise. Quite similarly in 
i 13 he had broken off to say that not the Jews only had been taken 
as God’s portion, but they, the Gentiles, likewise. 


‘Dead in your trespasses and sins’: that is to say, you were 
dead, not with a physical death as Christ was, but with the death of 
sin ; dead while you lived, because you lived in sin. This state of 
death was the inevitable condition of those who had no life beyond 
the life of this world, which is dominated by death and the lords of ~ 
death *. 

‘ According to the cowrse of this world’. The expression of the 
original is pleonastic. The Apostle might have said either ‘this 
age’, or ‘this world’. But for the sake of emphasis he says, in a 
phrase which we cannot use in English without ambiguity, ‘the 
age of this world’. ‘This age’ and ‘this world’ represent a single 
Hebrew phrase, which is often found in the Rabbinic writings, 
where it stands in contrast to ‘the age (or ‘ world’) to come’, that 
is to say, the age introduced by the advent of the Messiah. The 
contrast is not found in the canonical books of the Old Testament ; 
but it occurs frequently in 2 (4) Esdras. Thus we read: ‘The 
Most High hath made this world for many, but the world to come 
for a few’. The same contrast is found in St Matthew’s Gospel, 
and we have had it already in this epistle*. 

St Paul is in agreement with contemporary Jewish thought in 
regarding ‘this age’ as evil and as transitory (see Gal. i 4, 1 Cor. 
vii 31). Instead of being ‘conformed’ to it, Christians are to be 
‘transfigured’ even now ‘by the renewing of their mind’. For them 


1 Compare e.g. Rom. xvi 22, 1 Cor. 3 See Eph. i 21, and the com- 
xvi 21, Col. iv 18, 2 Thess. iii 17. mentary on that verse. Compare also 

? On ‘life’ and ‘death’ in a spiritual 2 (4) Esdr. vi 9, ‘For Esau is the end 
sense see the striking wordsof Dr Hort of this world, and Jacob is the begin- 
(Hulsean Lectures, App. pp. 189 ff.). ning of it that followeth’, 
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this ‘world’ is already dead, having been itself ‘crucified’ in the Gal. vi 14’ 
crucifixion of Christ. 

‘According to the prince of the power of the air’. Here again 
the Apostle adopts the language of his contemporaries. It was the 
general belief of his time that through the Fall the whole world had 
become subject to evil spirits, who had their dwelling in the air, 
and were under the control of Satan as their prince. So in the 
New Testament itself we read of ‘the power of darkness’, in Col.i13_ 
contrast with the kingdom of Christ; of ‘the power of Satan’, and . Matt 
even ‘the kingdom of Satan’; and Beelzebub is named as ‘the xii. 26 ; 4 
prince of the devils’. Later on in this epistle we have a further teeta 
description of ‘the spiritual hosts of wickedness’, who are called vi 12 
in a strange phrase ‘the world-rulers of this darkness’, 

This ‘power (or ‘authority’) of the air’ is further described by 
a collective term as ‘the spirit that now worketh in the sons of ii2 
disobedience’. The phrase is carefully chosen so as to suggest that 
the world-power as a whole stands in sharp contrast to God. It is 
‘a spirit’, and it ‘worketh’—the same forcible word which has been i 11, 20 
used twice already of the Divine working. 

‘The sons of disobedience’ is a Hebraism. It recurs in v 6. 
Compare also Luke xvi 8, xx 34, ‘the sons of this world’ (or ‘age’): 
and contrast 1 Thess. v 5, ‘sons of light’ and ‘sons of day’. In 
rendering it into Greek the word ‘children’ is sometimes used 
instead of ‘sons’; as in ii 3 ‘children of wrath’, and v 8 ‘children 
of the light’: but the meaning is precisely the same. 


Lest the Gentiles should seem for a moment to be placed in a 
worse position than the Jews, St Paul breaks off to insert a guard- 
ing clause. We were all alike, he says, in this evil case. ‘ Wheredn ii 3 
we also all had our conversation in time past in the lusts of our flesh, 
doing the desires of our flesh and of our minds’. 

Whether in Gentile or in Jew this lower life was hateful to 
God: it was a life of disobedience, and as such it incurred the 
Divine wrath. We ‘were by nature children of wrath, even as the 
rest’. 

‘Children of wrath’ is, as we have seen, an expression parallel 


- to ‘sons of disobedience’. That the ‘wrath’ here spoken of must 


be the Divine wrath, and not human ‘ passion’, is made clear by a 
later passage, in which similar phraseology recurs: ‘on account v6 
of these things the wrath of God cometh upon the sons of dis- 
obedience’. Moreover, to interpret ‘wrath’ in this place as 
‘passion’ would destroy the contrast which immediately follows 
between ‘wrath’ and ‘mercy’. The phrase plainly signifies ‘ objects 
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of the Divine wrath’: compare Rom. i 18, ii 5, 3, where ‘the wrath 
of God’ is shewn to attend Gentiles and Jews alike who do amiss. 

Thus far the expression involves no difficulty. This is what 
St Paul has always taught: Jew and Gentile are in the same case: 
they have alike lived in sin: they are alike ‘sons of disobedience’ 
and ‘children of wrath’. 

But into the latter phrase he inserts the words ‘by nature’: 
‘children by nature of wrath’ is the order of the original. In 
interpreting these words it is important to remember that we are 
accustomed to use the word ‘nature’ much more freely than it was 
used in St Paul’s day. We speak, for instance, of ‘an evil nature’: 
but there is no such term to be found in the New Testament’. So 
too we often use the word ‘natural’ in a depreciatory sense, as 
when we render 1 Cor. ii 14, ‘The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God’. But in the Greek the word is puxixos, 
‘the man of soul’, as opposed to zvevpartixéds, ‘the man of spirit’. 
The Greek word for ‘nature’ is a neutral word. It simply means 
the natural constitution of a thing, or the thing in itself apart from 
anything that may come to it from outside. As a rule it has a 
good meaning rather than a bad: thus ‘according to nature’ is 
good, ‘contrary to nature’ is bad; compare Rom. xi 21 ff., and 
Rom. i 26. 

An important example of St Paul’s use of the phrase ‘by 


Rom. ii 14 nature’ is found in the words, ‘When the Gentiles, which have 


Gal. ii 15 


Gal. iv 8 


not Law, by nature do the things of the Law’: ie. without the 
intervention of a direct revelation. Other examples are, ‘We are 
by nature Jews’: ie. we have not become such ; we are such: and, 
‘those which by nature are not gods’, though they may be thought 
such and called such. 

The sense of the present passage is: We were in ourselves chil- 
dren of wrath, even as the rest: but God in His mercy did not 
leave us to ourselves—as the Apostle hurries on to say, breaking his 
sentence again in order to point the contrast. We must be careful, 
then, while retaining the rendering ‘by nature’, not to introduce 
later meanings and associations of the word ‘nature’; nor to 
make St Paul throw the blame upon a defect of constitution which 
necessarily led to sin and wrath. That is not the teaching of this 
passage, ‘By nature’, as St Paul used the words, men were not 


necessarily led to do wrong: they could not shift the blame on to 
their ‘nature’. m 


1 In 2 Pet.i4 we read of a ‘Divine in contrast to a ‘nature of beasts’ 
nature’ (dela pois); and in Jas.iii 7 — (gdous Onplwv). 
of a ‘human nature’ (avOpwrivy picis) 
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Much of the confusion which has shrouded the meaning of 
_ the passage is probably due to the word ‘children’. This sug- 
gests to many minds the idea of infancy: so that St Paul is 
taken to mean that by our birth as children we came under the 
Divine wrath. But this is quite foreign to his meaning here. He 
is not thinking, as in Rom. v, of the sin and death in which we are 
involved through Adam’s disobedience. He is speaking of actual 
transgressions, of a conversation in the lusts of the flesh. Atten- 
tion to the two parts of the phrase has shewn us (1) that ‘children 
of wrath’ is a Hebraism for ‘objects of wrath’, and (2) that ‘by 
nature’ means simply ‘in ourselves’, as apart from the Divine 
purpose of mercy. So that the common misinterpretation which 
makes the phrase mean ‘deserving cf wrath from the moment of 
birth’ is due to a neglect first of a Hebrew, and then of a Greek 
idiom. 


St Paul hastens on, as so often, from sin to grace, only mention- 
ing sin in order to shew how grace more than meets it: compare 
Rom. iii 23 f., v r2—21. Here sin and wrath lead on to ‘a wealth ii 4 
of mercy’, as in the previous chapter sin led on to ‘a wealth ofiy 
grace’, 

‘ Even though we were dead in trespasses’. With these words he ii 5 
takes up the broken sentence of v. 1: only now the Jew has been 
linked with the Gentile in the ‘disobedience’ and the ‘wrath’, and 
therefore must be kept with the Gentile in the ‘mercy’. Hence 
not ‘you,’ but ‘we’. 

‘He hath quickened us together with Christ,—by grace ye are 
saved’. St Paul’s affection for the word ‘grace’, the word which to 
him sums up his own special proclamation’, the word which is his 
sign-manual ‘in every epistle’, leads him to break off again to insert 2 Thess. iii 
it; and the insertion itself will presently be repeated and expanded, *7 fi 
causing a yet further digression (v. 8). 

‘Ye are saved’: not ‘ye are being saved’ (present)—salvation 
regarded as in process”: nor ‘ye were saved’ (aorist)—salvation as 
a single Divine act*®: but ‘ye are saved’, or ‘ye have been saved’ 
(perfect)—salvation as a Divine act completed indeed, but regarded 
as continuous and permanent in its issues. 

‘And hath raised us together (with Him) and seated us together ii 6 
(with Him) in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus’. The compound 


1 See the detached note on the that were being saved’. 

meanings of xdpus. 3 As in Rom, viii 24, ‘for by hope 
2 As in 1 Cor. i18, xv2; 2 Cor.ii were we saved’. 

15; and especially Acts ii 47, ‘them 
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verbs (cvrifyepev and ovvexadurer) are intended to recall the simple 
verbs (éye(pas and xafioas) of i 20. Christ was dead, and was raised 
from the dead. We too, in a true sense, were dead, and as truly 
were raised from the dead in His Resurrection: aye, and were 
seated, even as He was seated, in the heavenly sphere’. 

All this is spoken of as a Divine act contemporaneous with the 
Resurrection and Ascension of Christ. It is wholly independent of 
any human action. It is the free grace of God, which has lifted us 
into a new world in Christ. As its motive the Apostle can but 
suggest the glorification of grace. As he had said before that the 
Election and the Adoption were ‘to the praise of the glory of His 
grace’: so here he says, ‘that in the ages to come He might shew 
Jorth the exceeding riches of His grace in His kindness toward us in 
Christ Jesus’. 

‘For by grace’, he repeats, ‘are ye saved through faith’: and 
lest by any means the possibility of merit should seem to creep in 
with the mention of the ‘faith’ which realises this great salvation, 
he adds at once: ‘and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God: 
not of works, lest any man should boast’: or, if we may slightly 
paraphrase the words to force out the meaning of the original ; 
‘aye, and not of yourselves: the gift, for such it is, is God’s gift: 
not of works, that none may have ground to boast’. 


‘ For we are His workmanship’: more closely, ‘for His making 
we are’—words which recall Ps. c 3: ‘it is He that hath made us, 
and not we ourselves’. But the words which here follow shew that 
it is not of the first Creation that St Paul is speaking. There has 
been a new Making of Man in Christ. We have been ‘created in 
Christ Jesus’. 

This is that New Creation of which St Paul speaks in Gal. 
vi 15, as having done away with the distinction between those who 
were within the Jewish covenant and those who were outside it: 
‘for neither is circumcision anything, nor uncircumcision ; but 
(there is) a new creation’, Similarly in 2 Cor. v 16 f. he declares 
that distinctions of the flesh are done away: ‘ We from henceforth 
know no man after the flesh...so that if any man be in Christ, 
(there is) a new creation: the old things have passed away ; lo, 
they have become new’, 

Mankind had started as One in the original Creation. But in 
the course of the world’s history, through sin on the one hand, and 
on the other hand through the revelation of God to a selected 
People, a division had come in. Mankind was now Two and not 

1 See above pp. 20 ff. 
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One. There was the privileged Jew, and there was the unprivileged 
Gentile. It was the glory of grace to bring the Two once more 
together as One in Christ. A new start was thus made in the 
world’s history. St Paul called it a New Creation. 

We shall see presently the importance which he attaches to this 
view. ‘He is our peace’, he says, ‘who hath made both One... 
that He might create the Two in Himself into One New Man, 
making peace’. And so again, later on, he speaks of ‘the New 
Man, which according to God is created in righteousness’. 

The New Creation, then, in St Paul’s language is that fresh 
beginning in the history of the human race by which the old division 
is done away, and the unity of mankind is restored. It was for the 
realisation of this unity that St Paul laboured and suffered. His 
supreme mission was to proclaim Christ as the centre of a united 
humanity. And this is the drift of our present passage. The 
Apostle has been speaking of the relation of both Gentile and Jew 
to Christ. Both alike were in themselves the objects of Divine 
wrath by reason of their disobedience: but both alike, though dead, 
were quickened, raised, exalted, with and in Christ Jesus. Man was 
made anew by God. Free grace had done it all: works, or ‘merit’, 
as we should say, had no part in the matter. It was a New 
Creation: ‘God’s making are we, created in Christ Jesus’. 


‘Created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which God hath afore ii 


prepared that we should walk in them’. Not ‘of works’, but ‘unto 
works’. The Divine purpose is not achieved apart from the ‘ good 
works’ of men: only it does not begin from them, but leads to 
them. They are included in the Divine will for man: they are 
ready for our doing ; and we are created to do them. This reference 
to ‘works’ is an echo of the earlier controversial teaching. It is 
directly suggested by the mention of ‘faith’, which is the human 
response to the Divine ‘ grace’. 


We must not allow our attention to be distracted by the details 
of interpretation from the very remarkable thought which is 
enshrined in the verses which we have been considering. The 
Apostle has been praying that God would grant to those to whom 
he is writing the Spirit of wisdom and revelation, with a view to 


their knowing in particular the mighty energy that is at work ini 


themselves and in all Christian people. It is that miraculous power 
which raised and exalted Christ. It has in like manner raised and 
exalted them in Christ: for they cannot be separated from Him, 
even as the Body cannot be separated from its Head. The result 


of this action on God’s part is manifold. It lifts them out of the ii 1—10 
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present ‘age’, or ‘world’, and sets them ‘ in the heavenly sphere’. 
Tt lifts them above the control of the world-forces which rule here 
below, and seats them where Christ is seated above all the powers 
that are or can be. It lifts them out of death—the death of sin— 
and makes them truly alive. It annihilates the old distinction 
between Gentile and Jew, and inaugurates a New Creation of man-: 
kind: for Gentile and Jew alike were dead, and alike have been 
quickened and exalted in Christ Jesus. And all this is the free 
gift of God, His sovereign grace. 

The same teaching, couched to some extent in the same words, 
may be gathered out of various parts of the Epistle to the Colossians 
(see especially i 21, ii 12, 13, 20); and there it is pressed to the 
logical conclusion, which is only hinted at in the ‘good works’ of 
our passage. For there the Apostle urges: ‘If therefore ye 
have been raised together with Christ, seek the things that are 
above, where Christ is, seated at the right hand of God: set your 
thought on the things that are above, not on the things that are on 
the earth. For ye have died, and your life is hidden with Christ 
in God’. , 

Nor is the teaching by any means confined to these two epistles. - 
We need but recall the sixth chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, 
where again the logical conclusion is vigorously pressed: ‘In like 
manner do ye also reckon yourselves dead to sin, but living to God 
in Christ Jesus’. 

In our present passage the practical issue is not insisted on, but 
merely hinted at in passing. The Apostle’s main thought is the 
unity which has thus been brought about, and the new hope which 
accordingly is opened up for mankind as a whole. Hence he passes 
on at once to expound the wealth of privilege to which, as the result 
of this new unity, his Gentile readers have been introduced. 


*“ WHEREFORE remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles 
in the flesh, who are called the Uncircumcision by that which 
is called the Circumcision, in the flesh, made by hands,—* that 
at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise, 
having no hope and without God in the world. But now in 
Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have been made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. “For He is our peace, who hath 
made both one, and hath broken down the middle wall of the 
partition, *having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law 
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of commandments contained in ordinances: that He might 
create in Himself of the twain one new man, so making peace ; 
“and that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by 
the cross, having slain the enmity thereby: and He came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them 
that were nigh ; *for through Him we both have our access in 
one Spirit unto the Father. So then ye are no more strangers 
and sojourners, but ye are fellow-citizens with the saints, and 
of the household of God, *being built upon the foundation 
of the apostles and prophets, Christ Jesus Himself being the 
corner-stone ; *in whom all the building fitly framed together 
groweth into an holy temple in the Lord; “in whom ye also 
are being builded together for an habitation of God in the 
Spirit. 


‘ Wherefore remember’. It is hard for us to realise the vital ii xr 


interest of this teaching to St Paul’s readers. To us the distinction 
of Jew and Gentile is not the most important fact in human life. 
The battle for our privilege as Gentile Christians—for our part 
and place in Christ—was fought and won eighteen hundred years 
ago. We have forgotten the struggle and the victory altogether. 
We do not recognise that this was a decisive battle of the world’s 
history. 

But for the Gentiles to whom St Paul wrote the abolition of this 
great distinction was everything. For five and twenty years the 
conflict had been raging. At one moment the issue had depended 
onasingle man. A little place the Christian Jew was prepared to 
allow to the Christian Gentile. He might be like ‘the stranger in 
the gates’: but he could not be as the true born child of privilege, 
unless indeed he were prepared to abandon his Gentile position, and 
by circumcision identify himself with the Jew. 
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At one critical moment even St Peter withdrew himself, and Gal.iirrff. 


would not sit at the same table with the Gentile Christians, St 
Barnabas at that moment was likewise carried away. St Paul stood 
alone. He saw that everything depended on absolute equality 
within the Church of Christ. He withstood St Peter to the face, 
and brought him to his true self again. That scene and a score of 
others, when in different ways the same struggle was being waged, 
left a deep mark on St Paul’s mind. Two Churches or one—that to 
his mind was the question at issue. One Church, in the providence 
of God, and through the work of St Paul, it was destined to be, 
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The struggle was over—but only just over—when he wrote this 
letter. It was the morrow of the victory. Can we marvel that 
while it was vivid in his memory, and in the memories of all, he 
should delight again and again to remind the Gentiles of what had 
been gained? ‘ Wherefore remember’. 


‘ Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’. The 
connexion appears to be this. We—both Gentiles and Jews, with 
no distinction now—are God’s New Creation in Christ; created 
with an end to fulfil, a path marked out to tread. Wherefore 
remember what you were, and what you are. You were the 
despised, outside, alien Gentiles, while these fleshly distinctions 


2 Cor.v 16 lasted. But now that ‘we know no man after the flesh’, now that 


the New Creation has made the Two no longer Two, but One, all is 
yours: you have equal rights of citizenship, an equal place in the 
family of God; you go to make up the Temple in which it pleases 
God to dwell. 

‘ Remember that in time past ye, the Gentiles in the flesh’,—while 
‘the flesh’ was the ground of distinction, as it was while the sign 
of God’s covenant was a mark made by a man’s hand on a man’s 
flesh—‘ who are called the Uncircumcision by that which is called 
the Circumcision, in the flesh, made with hands’. There is no 
necessary trace of contempt, as has been sometimes thought, in the 
expressions, ‘who are called the Uncircumcision’, and ‘which is 
called the Circumcision’. These were familiar names on Jewish 
lips, even if St Paul himself will not lend them his sanction. There 
is no ground for the interpretation, ‘the so-called’, as if the Apostle 
meant that the distinctions were absurd or unreal. They were very 
real and very tremendous; but they were done away in the New 
Creation. So far as there is any depreciation of circumcision in the 
passage, it is found in the last words, which are intended to suggest 
that it belongs to an order that is material and transient. 

The emphasis which the Apostle wishes to lay on the words ‘the 
Gentiles’ has led him again to expand, and so the sentence is broken. 
This is the third time in the epistle that he has broken his sentence 
to emphasise the position of the Jew and the Gentile: compare i 1 3 
and ii 3. Nothing could more clearly shew the place this question 
held in his thought. 

‘ That at that time without Christ ye were aliens from the common- 
wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants of promise’, A 
contrast is here drawn between their old position, ‘at that time 
without Christ’, and their new position, ‘now in Christ Jesus’ 
(v. 13). This contrast is somewhat obscured if we render, as in the 
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Authorised Version, ‘that at that time ye were without Christ, 
being aliens’ &c. They are called upon to remember not simply 
that they were without Christ, but what they were without Christ. 

It is interesting to compare with this statement of disabilities 
the Apostle’s catalogue in an earlier epistle of the privileges of those 
whom he terms ‘his brethren, his kinsfolk after the flesh’: they Rom. ix 
‘are Israelites’; theirs ‘are the adoption, and the glory, and the 3—5 
covenants, and the giving of the law, and the worship, and the 
promises’; theirs ‘are the fathers’, that is, the patriarchs and 
prophets, the heroes of the past ; and of them ‘is the Christ accord- 
ing to the flesh’. These were their distinctive privileges, which 
marked them as the Elect People. It was these things that the 
Gentiles had lacked. 

‘In Christ’, indeed, as they now were, all was theirs ; but ‘ with- 
out Christ’, as they had been, they were unenfranchised ‘ outlanders’, 
aliens and foreigners, with no rights of citizenship in the sacred Gen. xvii 7 
commonwealth, with no share in the covenants which guaranteed es . 
the promise made to ‘ Abraham and his seed for ever’. 42 f. 

‘ Having no hope’. The Jew had a hope: the Gentile had none. 
The golden age of the Gentile was in the past: his poets told him 
of it, and how it was gone. The Jew’s golden age was in the 
future: his prophets told him to look forward to its coming. 

‘ And without God’. Though there were ‘gods many and lords : Cor. viii 
many’, yet in the true sense they had no God. It had not yet ® 
been revealed, as it was revealed through Christ, that ‘the God of Rom. iii 
the Jews’ was ‘the God of the Gentiles also’. 

This is the only place in the New Testament where the word 
aQeos occurs, It is in no contemptuous sense that the Apostle 
speaks of them as having been ‘atheists’, or ‘godless’. It was the 
simple and sad description of their actual state, not indeed from 
their own, but from the only true point of view. 

The charge of ‘atheism’ was hurled again and again by the 
heathen at the Christians of the early days. Justin Martyr com- 
plains that Christians were persecuted as afeor, and reminds the 
persecutors that Socrates had been put to death as afeos, On a 
memorable occasion the phrase was turned back on those who used 
it. The Martyrdom of Polycarp tells (c. 9) how the proconsul bade 
the aged bishop, in words which it was customary to employ, 
‘Swear by the genius of the emperor; repent; say, Away with 
the atheists’ (Alpe rots a@éovs—meaning the Christians). ‘Then 
Polycarp, looking towards the people and waving with his hand, 
groaned and looked up to heaven and said, Alpe rods dGéovs’. It 
was they and not the Christians, who had no God, 
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‘In the world’, These words are the positive description of the 
state which the Apostle has hitherto been describing entirely by 
negatives. Coming at the close, they stand in sharp contrast to 
what immediately follows: ‘but now in Christ Jesus...’ 

They are not however to be taken by themselves, but in close 
connexion with the two preceding phrases. The world, to St Paul, 
is the present outward order of things; not of necessity to be 
characterised as evil; but evil, when considered as apart from God, 
or as in opposition to God. Without a hope, and without a God— 
this was to be ‘in the world’ and limited to the world, with nothing 
to lift them above the material and the transient. It was to be, in 
St John’s language, not only ‘in the world’, but ‘of the world’. 


‘ But now in Christ Jesus ye who in time past were far off have 
been made nigh by the blood of Christ’. In the remainder of this 
section the Apostle reverses the picture. They were ‘ without 
Christ...in the world’: they are ‘in Christ Jesus’. The distance 
between the unprivileged and the privileged is annihilated: ‘the 
far’ has become ‘near’. These are Old Testament terms: the 
allusion is more explicitly made below in wv 17. 

‘ By the blood of Christ’, or (more literally) ‘in the blood of the 
Christ’. So ini 7 we had ‘through His blood’, when the Apostle 
was speaking of the Emancipation, before he had distinguished the 
two classes of Jew and Gentile, and when he was describing the 
blessings of the new Election in the imagery of the old covenant. 
We may reserve to a later point the consideration of his present 
use of the words. 

‘ For He 1s owr peace’. ~ The pronoun is emphatic in the original. 
We might render: ‘For He Himself is our peace’, or ‘For it is He 
who is our peace’, 

Note that the Apostle, having taken two words from the passage 
in Isaiah, now takes a third. In fact it is thus that the word 
‘peace’ is suggested to him: for the old promise ran: ‘ Peace, peace 
to him that is far off, and to him that is nigh’. ‘It is He’, says 
St Paul, ‘who is our peace’. Note also the change in the pronouns— 
from ‘ye’ to ‘our’. To you and to us the peace has come. We 
were strangers to one another; nay, we were enemies: ‘it is He 
who is our peace’, 

He, ‘who hath made both one’—both the parts one whole. The 
neuter of the original cannot well be expressed by an English 
translation. Lower down, instead of the neuter he will use the 


masculine: ‘that He might create the two (men) into one new man, 
(so) making peace’, 
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This is the most perfect peace: not the armed peace of rival 
powers, not even the peace of the most friendly alliance ; but the 
peace which comes from absolute unity. There can be no morea 
quarrel, when there are no more two, but only one. 


‘And hath broken down the middle wall of the partition’ ; that is, 
the intervening wall which formed the barrier. 

To understand the metaphor we must know something of the 
construction of the Temple in St Paul’s day. The area which had 
been enclosed by Herod the Great was very large. It consisted of 
court within court, and innermost of all the Holy Place and the Holy 
of Holies, There were varying degrees of sanctity in these sacred 
places. Into the Holy of Holies only the High Priest could enter, 
and that once in the year. The Holy Place was entered daily and 
incense was burned by a priest on the golden altar at the moment 
of the sacrifice of the morning and evening lamb. This sacrifice took 
place outside in the Court of the Priests, where was the great Altar 
of Burnt-offerings. Outside this again were two further courts—the 
Court of the Sons of Israel immediately adjacent, and beyond this 
on the east the Court of the Women. The whole of the localities 
thus far mentioned formed a raised plateau: from it you descended 
at various points down five steps and through gates in a lofty wall, to 
find yourself not yet outside the temple-precincts, but on a narrow 
platform overlooking another large court—the outer court to which 
Gentiles who desired to see something of the glories of the Temple, 
or to offer gifts and sacrifices to the God of the Jews, were freely 
admitted. Further in than this court they were forbidden on pain 
of death to go. The actual boundary line which the Gentile might 
not cross was not the high wall with its gates, but a low stone 
barrier about five feet in height which ran round at the bottom of 
fourteen more steps’. 

In the year 1871, during the excavations which were being 
made on the site of the Temple on behalf of the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, M. Clermont Ganneau found one of 
the very pillars which Josephus describes as having been set up on 
the barrier to which St Paul here refers. It is now preserved in 


1 This account is derived from most beautifully worked; on it there 
Josephus Antiqq.xv 11, B.J.v5. In were set up at equal distances pillars 
the latter passage he says: ‘As you setting forth the law of sanctity, some 
went on through this first court tothe in Greek and some in Roman charac- 
second there was a stone fence run- ters, how that no man of another race 
ning all round, three cubits high and might pass within the sanctuary’. 
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the Museum at Constantinople, and it bears the following inscrip- 
tion in Greek letters’: 

NO MAN OF ANOTHER NATION TO ENTER 

WITHIN THE FENCE AND ENCLOSURE 

ROUND THE TEMPLE. AND WHOEVER IS 

CAUGHT WILL HAVE HIMSELF TO BLAME 

THAT HIS DEATH ENSUES. ° 


That barrier, with its series of inscribed stones threatening 
death to the intruder, was still standing in the Temple courts at the 
moment when St Paul boldly proclaimed that Christ had broken it 
down. It still stood: but it was already antiquated, obsolete, out 
of date, so far as its spiritual meaning went. The sign still stood: 
but the thing signified was broken down. The thing signified was 
the separation between Gentile and Jew. That was done away in 
the person of Jesus Christ. A few years later the sign itself was 
dashed down in a literal ruin. Out of that ruin a fragment of it 
has been dug, after exactly eighteen hundred years, to enforce 
St Paul’s words, and by a striking object lesson to bid us, the 
Gentiles, ‘remember’ that in Christ Jesus we who were ‘far off’ 
have been ‘made nigh’. 


At this point we may pause to draw out in greater fulness the 
teaching of the Apostle in this passage. He has called on the 
Gentiles, who have newly been admitted into a position of absolute 
equality of privilege with the Jew, to remember what they were 
and what they now are. They were the Gentiles, according to a 
distinction which he describes by the words ‘in the flesh’; that is 
to say, they were the Uncircumcision, as they were called by those 
who on their part were called the Circumcision. The distinction 
was an external one: it was made ‘in the flesh’; it was made by a 
man’s hand. The very terms suggest—and are chosen to suggest— 
that it was temporary, not eternal. But it was not therefore un- 
real; nor was it wrong: it was part of the Divine method for the 
education of the world. It is done away now ; but it was divinely 
ordained, and tremendous in its reality while it lasted. 

This is what they were. There was a dividing line, and they 
were on the wrong side of it. And consequently, as he goes on to 
say, they were not only without the sign of privilege, but without 
the privilege itself. For they were not members of the Chosen 
People: they were aliens, they were strangers: they knew nothing | 
of a Divine fellowship, a sacred polity, in which men were linked 
to one another and to God, in which God had entered into covenant 


1 For the Greek text see jhe commentary ad loc. 
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with men and had blessed them with a promise which brightened 
their outlook into the future. Nothing of all this was for them: 
they had no hope, no God: they were in the world without a hope 
and without a God—the world, which might be so full of hope and 
so full of God, to those who knew the Divine purpose and their 
own share in it; but which was as a fact to them, in their isolated, 
unprivileged condition, a hopeless and a godless world. That is 
what they were: it would do them good to think upon it. 

If we bear in mind how closely St Paul links together member- 
ship in a Divine polity and fellowship with God Himself, we shall 
be saved from some difficulties of interpretation later on. He did 
not deny that God was working in the hearts of the Gentiles all 
the while: something of God could be known to them, was known 
to them: ‘He left not Himself without witness’; He was always Acts xivr7 
doing them good : their sin consisted in their rebellion against Him 
who made Himself felt among them, at least in some degree, as the 
Lord of their spirits. But they were not like the favoured Jews, 
who knew God and had been brought into an actual fellowship 
with Him, who had God ‘so nigh unto them’, who were claimed Deut. iv 7 
every moment of their lives as God’s own; so that in a peculiar 
sense God was ‘the God of Israel’, and Israel was ‘the Israel of 
God’. 

The Jew, and the Jew alone, was nigh to God. And hence it 
followed that to be nigh to the Jew was to be nigh to God, and to 
be far from the Jew was to be far from God. 

This then is what St Paul says: You were far off, but now you 
have been made nigh. In the first instance he means, You were 
far off from the Jewish commonwealth and the covenants that con- 
tained the promise: but he cannot separate this thought from that 
other which gave it all its meaning and importance—far from the 
sacred commonwealth is far from God. 

We must go back upon his life-long training, if we would under- 
stand his position. From a child he had been taught that he was 
a member of a Selected People, that he was brought into a Divine 
fellowship. This membership, this citizenship in the sacred polity, 
was the fact on which his whole life rested. This was what made 
life worth living to him: this was his one only and sufficient 
hope for the great future. When he became a Christian this was 
not taken from him. Only he now saw that his People’s hope had 
come: he saw in Jesus the Messiah of his People’s longings. All, 
and more than all, that his prophets had foretold had actually come 
to pass. The Divine fellowship, the sacred commonwealth, was 
more than ever to him now. To be within it, as he knew he was, 
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was infinitely more precious a privilege, to be outside was far more 
grievous a disability, than ever it could have seemed before. 

Hence the deep pathos of his language as he describes the hopeless 
misery of the Gentile world. Hence too his supreme delight in pro- 
claiming, not that the Divine fellowship was suddenly at an end, but 
that the old limits by which it had been confined to a single race were 
done away ; that the world was no longer two parts—one privileged, 
the other unprivileged—but one whole, all privileged alike ; that the 
partition wall which had kept the Gentile at a distance was simply 
broken down, and that Jew and Gentile might enter hand in hand 
into the One Father’s house, ‘the house of prayer for all nations’. 

It was the fulfilment of the Jewish hope—not its disappointment 
—which had brought about this glorious issue. It was the Messiah 
who had done it. The Jew lost nothing: he gained everything— 
gained new brothers, gained the whole Gentile world. In Christ 
God had ‘ given him the heathen for his inheritance, and the utter- 
most parts of the earth for his possession’. 

The Gentile too had gained all. He indeed had nothing to lose, 
and could only gain. He had gained brotherhood with the Jew, a 
place in the Divine family, the franchise of the sacred polity, his 
passage across the partition which had divided him from the Jew 
and thereby had divided him from God. He was brought nigh— 
nigh to the Jew, and nigh to God. 

All this is in St Paul’s thought when he says: ‘ Ye were far off, 
but ye have been made nigh’, 

We have not yet considered the important words which he adds 
to this statement: ‘in’ or ‘by the blood of the Christ’. The 
reconciliation by which ‘the far off’? and ‘the near’ are brought 
together—by which Gentile is made nigh to Jew and thereby nigh 


Heb, ix 18 to God—is ‘not without blood’. For neither was the Jew’s own 


covenant ‘without blood’. 

We need to remind ourselves that from the earliest days every 
treaty between man and man, as well as every covenant between 
man and God, was ratified and made sure by the blood of a sacrifice, 
All that is done away now, and we find it hard to do full justice to 
a conception so foreign to our ways of thinking. But we must bear 
this fact in mind if we would understand St Paul. The covenant 
between a nation and its deity was a covenant of blood: the peace 
between a nation and a nation was ratified by a victim’s blood?, 


1 The history of this idea, which by the late Professor W. Robertson 


played so large a part in human life Smith (part I. ‘Fundamental Institu- 
before the Christian era, is elaborately tions’). 


treated in The Religion of the Semites 
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That the Messiah had been killed was at first sight the defeat 
and failure of all the expectation of which He had been the centre. 
His resurrection dispelled the gloom, and shewed that He had 
triumphed in spite of death—even through death, for He had shewn 
Himself the conqueror of death, His death was presently seen to 
have been a necessary stage of His work. It partook of the nature 
of a sacrifice. It was the blood of a covenant: so He Himself had 
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Blood of the Covenant’. St Paul gives us here an interpretation of 
His words. The ‘blood of the Christ’ had made a new treaty of 
_ peace between the two opposing sections of humanity: it had made 
the two into one. ‘The blood of the Christ’ had made ‘ the far off’ 
to be ‘near’: it had widened out the old Covenant, so as to embrace 
those who had been outside: it had become the fulfilment of all the 
sacrificial blood-shedding of the old Covenant, which it superseded 
only by including it in a new Covenant, in which Jew and Gentile 
alike had access to the one and only God. His life-blood poured out 
as the ratification of the new Covenant, says St Paul, has made ‘the 
far off’ ‘near’; for He Himself is our peace ; He Himself has made 
the two parts one whole ; He Himself has broken down the partition- 
wall that shut off the one from the privileges of the other. 


Up to this point the Apostle’s meaning is clear, when once we 
have grasped the conceptions which lie behind his thought. But he 
is conscious that he has been using the language of metaphor, and 
he proceeds to elaborate and to interpret what he has been saying. 
The participial clause which follows is a re-statement in other terms 
of what has immediately preceded. 


‘ Having abolished in His flesh the enmity, the law of command- ii 


ments contained in ordinances’. This recasts and presents afresh 
the statements ‘He Himself is our peace’ and ‘He hath broken 
down the middle wall of the partition’. ‘In His flesh’ corresponds 
to the emphatic pronoun ‘He Himself’; the abolition of ‘the 
enmity’ is a new description of ‘our peace’. As the division was 
symbolised and expressed in the barrier of the Temple, so ‘the 
enmity’ was expressed in ‘the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances’. Accordingly the breaking down of the Temple barrier 
is one and the same thing with the abolition of the enmity as it had 
taken outward shape in the enactments of the ritual law. 

But these phrases deserve to be considered one by one. ‘Jn 
His flesh’. ‘ His flesh’ is the scriptural term for what we speak of 
as His humanity, His human nature. ‘He took upon Him flesh’ 
was an early Christian mode of speaking of the mystery of the 
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Incarnation. It is the same in meaning with the great phrase of 
the Te Deum, Zu ad liberandum suscepisti hominem, ‘Thou tookest 
upon Thee man, to deliver him’. The flesh of Christ is our common 
humanity, which He deigned to make His own. So that in Him 
‘all flesh’, that is, all humanity, finds its meeting point. And thus 
He is Himself our peace; in His own person He has abolished our 
enmity, 

‘ The law of commandments contained in ordinances’ was abolished 
by Christ. The fulness of this expression is no doubt intentional. 
Christ came ‘not to destroy’ the law, ‘but to fulfil’ it: not to 
break it down, but to fill it with its full meaning. Yet this was to 
do away with it in so far as it was a limited code of commands. 
All its commandments were swallowed up in the new commandment 
of love. In so far as it was petrified in enactments, and especially 
in those external ordinances which guided all the details of the 
Jew’s daily life and were meant above all things to keep him 
distinct from the outside Gentile,—just in that sense and in that 
measure it was annulled in Christ. This is made clearer by the 
guarding phrase ‘in ordinances’. The law, so far as it was a ‘law 
of commandments’ and was identified with external ‘ ordinances’, 
was abolished by Christ. 

The Apostle uses parallel language in the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians. ‘He hath cancelled the bond that stood against us, (that 
consisted) in ordinances: He hath taken it out of the way, having 
nailed it to His cross’. And he asks, lower down, of those who 
seemed to wish to return to a modified system of external prohibi- 
tions: ‘ Why are ye still ordinance-ridden?’ And at the same time 
he explains his meaning by examples of such ordinances: ‘Touch 
not, taste not, handle not’. To re-enact these was to abandon the 
Gospel and to return to ‘the commandments and doctrines of men’. 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ had an important 
use while the distinction ‘in the flesh’ between Jew and Gentile 
had to be clearly marked. The touch of certain things defiled, the 
taste of certain meats made a man unclean. To touch even in the 
commerce of the market what a Gentile had touched, to eat at the 
same table at which a Gentile ate—these things were defiling then. 
The ordinances were framed to prevent such pollution, such sins 
against the Divine covenant which marked off the Jews as a 
peculiar people. It was just these distinctions that were done away 
now ; and with them the ordinances which enforced them were 
annulled. 

‘The law of commandments in ordinances’ was abolished, and 
abolished by the Messiah Himself. ‘In His flesh’ He had united 
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those whom these distinctions had held apart: ‘in His blood’ He 
3 had made a new Covenant which included them both. 


‘That He might create in Himself of the twain one new man, so ii 1g 
making peace’. This is the New Creation, the New Man, of which 
we have spoken already. Henceforth God deals with man as a 
whole, as a single individual, in Christ. Not as Two Men, the 
privileged and the unprivileged—Two, parted one from the other by 
a barrier in the most sacred of all the relations of life: but as One 
Man, united in a peace, which is no mere alliance of elements 
naturally distinct, but a concorporation, the common life of a single 
- organism. 

‘And that He might reconcile both unto God in one body by the ii 16 
cross, having slain the enmity thereby’. Here the Apostle expresses 
what has all along been implied in his thought, namely, that the 
peace by which the Gentile was reconciled to the Jew was at the 
same time a peace with God. In the new Covenant which was 
made ‘in the blood of the Christ’ not only were the two sections of 
humanity brought nigh to one another, but both of them in the 
same moment were brought nigh to God. 

‘In one body’. This is the ‘ one body’ which has resulted from 
the union of the two sections. It is the ‘one body’ to which the 
‘one Spirit’ of v. 18 corresponds. It is not the human body of the 
Lord Jesus ; that was referred to above in v. 15 by the expression 
‘in His flesh’. Here St Paul is speaking of that larger Body of 
the exalted Christ, of which he has already declared that it is Hisi 23 
fulness or completion, and of which he will presently declare that iv 4 
‘there is one body and one Spirit, even as ye are called in one hope 
of your calling’. 

‘ Having slain the enmity thereby’, that is, by the Cross. An 
alternative rendering is ‘having slain the enmity in Himself’. The 
meaning is the same in either case: and the expression is a bold 
one. Christ in His death was slain: but the slain was a slayer 
too. 


‘And He came and preached (or ‘published good tidings of’) ii 17 
peace to you which were afar off, and peace to them that were nigh’. 
In these words St Paul combines with the passage of Isaiah which 
he has already used in vv. 13, 14 another passage of the same book. 
‘Peace, peace to him that is far off and to him that is near, saith Isa. lvii 19 
the Lord’, is combined with ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains Isa. lii 7 
are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth 
peace’. The verb ‘to publish good tidings’ is drawn by the Apostle 
from the Septuagint version of the latter passage. 
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In the words ‘He came and preached’ we have a reference not 
to the work of the Lord Jesus on earth before the Crucifixion, but 
to the work of the exalted Christ in announcing the peace which 
His death had made. 

‘ For through Him we both have our access in one Spirit unto the 
Father’. The new Covenant was henceforward the ground of the 
Jew’s approach to God, as well as of the Gentile’s. For the old 
Covenant was swallowed up in the new. Jew and Gentile now 
rested alike on the new Covenant, and so all distinction between 
them was at an end. 

It is noteworthy that, as the Apostle proceeds, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile has been gradually falling into the back- 
ground, The reconciliation of which he speaks is the reconciliation 
of both to God, even more than of each to the other; and the 
climax of all is found in the access of both to the common Father. 
For the supreme blessing which the new Covenant has secured is 
freedom of approach to Him who is to be known henceforth by His 
new Name, not as Jehovah the God of Israel, but as the Father. 

‘In one Spirit’. This phrase is the counterpart of the phrase 
‘in one body’ of v. 16. ‘In one body’ we both were reconciled to 
God: ‘in one Spirit’ we both have our access to the Father. The 
‘one body’ is animated by ‘one Spirit’. So, later on, the Apostle 
declares: ‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as ye have been 
called in one hope of your calling’. Even if the reference is not 
primarily to the Holy Spirit, yet the thought of Him as the Spirit 
of fellowship is necessarily present where the ‘one Spirit’ of the 
‘one body’ is spoken of. The Body of the Christ has a Spirit that 
dwells init. That Spirit is the Spirit of the Christ, the Holy Spirit, 
When we grasp this correlation of the Body of Christ and the Spirit 
of Christ, we can understand why in the Apostolic Creed the clause 
‘The Holy Catholic Church’ forms the first subdivision of the 
section which begins, ‘I believe in the Holy Ghost’. 


‘So then ye are no more strangers and sojowrners, but ye are 
Jellow-citizens with the saints’, The Apostle returns to his political 
metaphor, and uses a term which was well understood in the Greek 
cities. The ‘sojourners’ were a class of residents who were recog- 
nised by law and were allowed certain definite privileges: but 
their very name suggested that their position was not a permanent 
one: they resided on sufferance only, and had no rights of citizen- 
ship. The Gentiles, says St Paul, are no longer in this position of 
exclusion from the franchise of the sacred commonwealth. The 
are ‘ fellow-citizens with the saints’. ‘The saints’ was a designation 
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proper to the members of the ancient People of God. They were 
a ‘holy nation’: they were ‘saints’ by virtue of their national 
_ consecration to Jehovah. The designation was naturally retained 
by St Paul, when the Chosen People was widened into the Catholic 
Church. To quote Bishop Lightfoot’s words': “The Christian 
Church, having taken the place of the Jewish race, has inherited 
all its titles and privileges ; it is ‘a chosen generation, a royal 
priesthood, an holy nation, a peculiar people’ (1 Pet. ii). All who 
have entered into the Christian covenant by baptism are ‘saints’ in 
the language of the Apostles, Even the irregularities and profli- 
gacies of the Corinthian Church do not forfeit it this title”. 
The Gentiles, then, had been admitted to full rights in the 
polity of ‘the saints’: they were now no less truly a part of the 
consecrated people than were the Jews. But the Apostle adds a 
further metaphor. He has just spoken of God as ‘the Father’, to 
whom they had been given access. In harmony with this he now 
declares that the Gentiles are members of God’s family, or house- 
hold : they have all the privileges of the sons of the house : they are 


‘of the household of God’. In this phrase he uses an adjective ii 19 
P J 


(oixetos) which implies the word ‘house’ in the non-material sense in 
which we often use it ourselves: comp. 1 Tim. iii. 4 and 15. But 
we can scarcely doubt that it is the feeling of the radical meaning 
of the word that leads him on to the new metaphor which he at 
once developes, and which would seem excessively abrupt if it were 
not for this half-hidden connexion. They are not merely members 
of the household, but actually a part of the house of God. 


‘Being built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, ii 20 


Christ Jesus Himself being the corner-stone’. They are not the first 
stones laid in the building: they are built up on others which were 
there before them. The foundation stones are the apostles and 
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CXxvili 22 


In an earlier epistle St Paul had emphatically declared: ‘ Other Gory. iii 11 


foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ’. 
But there he is employing his metaphor in a different way.. He is 
not speaking of persons who are builded in, but of persons who 
build, He himself, for example, is not a stone of the building, but 
‘a, wise master-builder’: those of whom he speaks are builders also, 
and their work will come to the testing. The foundation he has 
himself laid in the proclamation of Christ Jesus: it is not possible 
that any of them should lay any other foundation: but it is only 
too possible that the superstructure which they raise should be 
1 Note on Philippians i 1, 
5-—2 
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worthless, and that instead of wages for good work done they 
should come in for the fine which attached to careless or fraudulent 
workmanship. Here the application of the metaphor is different. 
The stones are persons: the foundation stones are the apostles 
and prophets, the most important stone of all being ‘ Christ Jesus 
Himself’. 

This last phrase is emphatic. Christ, the Messiah who had 
been spoken of beforehand as the corner-stone; Jesus, the human 
manifestation of the Christ in time: ‘Christ Jesus Himself’. He 
is part of the Body which He brings into being, for He is its Head : 
He is part of the House which He founds, for He is its Corner- 
stone. The passage in St Paul’s mind at this point is Isa. xxviii 16, 
as it was rendered by the Septuagint: ‘Behold, I lay for the 
foundations of Sion a stone costly and chosen, a precious corner- 
stone for the foundations thereof’, And just because he will speak 
of Christ in the old prophet’s terms as a corner-stone, he cannot 
here speak of Him as the whole foundation. 

We are naturally reminded by this passage of the saying of our 
Lord to St Peter: ‘I say unto thee, Thou art Peter (Ilérpos), and 
upon this rock (zérpa) I will build My Church, and the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against it: I will give to thee the keys of the 
kingdom of heaven’. Here we have the same metaphor, and again 
its application is slightly varied. In English the play upon words 
is wholly lost : in the Greek it is somewhat obscured by the change 
from Ilérpos to rérpa. The feminine word (7érpa) could not well be 
the name of a man, and accordingly the Greek name of Cepha was 
Tlérpos, which signifies a stone rather than a rock. But in the 
Aramaic, in which our Lord almost certainly spoke, there was no 
such difficulty. Cepha was equally a stone or a rock. So that the 
words must have run, just as we now read them in the Syriac 
versions: ‘Thou art Cepha, and upon this cepha I will build My 
Church’, 

It is worth our while to notice how the metaphor of a house is 
there applied to the Church. It is the Divine House which Christ 
will build (He is neither the foundation nor the corner-stone, but 
the Builder), and the keys of it He will place in the Apostle’s 
hands. Thus by a rapid transition the Apostle’s own relation to 
the house is expressed by a new metaphor; he is now the steward 
of the house: compare the prophet’s words: ‘I will give the 
key of the house of David...’ Thus the Church—the Ecclesia— 
corresponds to ‘the kingdom of heaven’, which the Messiah has 
come to establish: each of the designations being drawn from the 
past history of the sacred commonwealth, which was at once the 
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Ecclesia of the sons of Israel’ and ‘the kingdom of Israel’. ‘My 
Ecclesia’, Christ says, (i.e. My new Israel) ‘I will build’: compare 


* Amos ix 11 f., cited in Acts xv 16 f., ‘I will build again the taber- 


~~ +. 


nacle of David which is fallen down’. 

In our present passage the foundation is not Peter (Cepha, the 
rock) ; he is only a part with others of the foundation: not Christ, 
for even He is but a part, though the chief part, the corner-stone: 
but ‘the apostles and prophets’. The scope of these designations I 
have discussed elsewhere’. Here it is enough to say with regard 
to the former that though the Twelve and St Paul himself are no 
doubt primarily intended, we need not seek to narrow it to them to 


~ the exclusion of others who may have been founders or joint-founders 


of Churches. With regard to the latter the whole context makes 
it abundantly plain that St Paul is not taking us back from the 
New Covenant to the Old—not speaking of Old Testament prophets 
in the past—when he says that the apostles and prophets are the 
foundation of the new House of God. 

When St Paul speaks of Christ as the corner-stone, he uses a 
metaphor which appears to be wholly Oriental. The Greeks laid 
no stress on corner-stones. We must go to the East if we would 
understand at all what they mean. The corner-stones in the 
Temple substructures, which have been excavated by the agency 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund, are not, as we might perhaps 
have supposed, stones so shaped as to contain a right-angle, and 
thus by their projecting arms to bind two walls together ; though 
it would appear from an incidental remark of Sir Henry Layard 
(Nineveh ii 254) that he had seen some such at Nineveh. They are 
straight blocks which run up to a corner, where they are met in the 
angle by similar stones, the ends of which come immediately above 
or below them. These straight blocks are of great length, frequently 
measuring fifteen feet. The longest that has been found is described 
by Sir Charles Warren (Jerusalem Recovered, p. 121) in his account 
of the excavation of the southern wall of the sanctuary area. It 
measures 38 feet and 9 inches, and belongs to a very ancient period 
of building. It was such a stone as this that furnished the ancient 
prophet with his image of the Messiah. 


‘In whom all the building fitly framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord’, The uncertainty which has attended the 
translation of these words may best be illustrated by bringing 
together the various forms of the English Version in this place?. 

1 See Encyclopedia Biblica, arts. 2 J cite the older renderings from 
‘Apostle’ and ‘Prophet (N.T.)’: see ‘The English Hexapla’ (Bagster, 
also below, pp- 97 f. 1841). 
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Wictir.—1380. In whom eche bildynge made: wexeth in to 
an holi temple in the lord. 

TynpaLz.—1534. In whom every bildynge coupled togedder, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the lorde. 

CRANMER.—1539. In whom what buyldyng soever is coupled 
together, it groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lorde. 

GenevA.—1557. In whom all the buyldying coupled together, 
groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

RuEIMs.—1582. In whom al building framed together, groweth 
into an holy temple in our Lord. 

AUTHORISED.—1611. In whom all the building fitly framed 
together, groweth vnto an holy temple in the Lord. 

REVISED.—1881. In whom ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy *temple in the Lord. 


1 Gr. every building. 2 Or, sanctuary. 


We need not at this point enter into the causes of so great 
variety of rendering. This would be to discuss the influence of the 
Latin Vulgate, and of the variants in the Greek text. Our study 
of the context should by this time have made it perfectly clear that . 
St Paul contemplates a single structure and no more. Such a 
rendering then as ‘every building’ (that is to say, ‘all the build- 
ings’) is out of harmony with the general thought of the passage. 
If the Apostle has in any way referred to parts which go to make 
up a whole, it has always been to two parts, and only two, viz. the 
Jew and the Gentile. To introduce the idea of many churches 
going to make up one Church is to do violence to the spirit of this 
whole section. The rendering ‘each several building, fitly framed 
together, groweth into a holy temple’ offends the most conspicuously 
against the Apostle’s thought. For it must logically imply that 
the ‘several buildings’ grow into ‘several temples’: and this is at 
once inconsistent with the single ‘habitation’ or ‘ dweiling-place’ of 
God, which the Apostle mentions in the next verse. 

In English the word ‘building’ has various shades of meaning, 
each of which is found equally in its counterpart in the Greek, It 
may mean ‘the process of building’: it may mean ‘the building 
itself when complete’. Or it may have a sense intermediate between 
these two, and mean ‘the building regarded as in process’. The 
Apostle’s meaning is saved by the rendering of the Rheims Bible 
‘al building’ ; but this is somewhat harsh, and limits us too strictly 
to the process, as contrasted with the work in process, ‘ All that 
is builded’, or ‘all building that is done’ might express the sense 
with sufficient accuracy : but this hardly differs from ‘all the build- 
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ing’, when we keep before our minds the thought of the building 
in process, as opposed to the completed edifice. We may accord- 
ingly retain the familiar rendering, although it is not free from 
ambiguity if the context be neglected, and although it was origi- 
nally intended as the translation of a reading in the Greek which 
the textual evidence precludes us from accepting. 
All work done on this House of God, all fitting of stone to 
stone, as the building rises coupled and morticed by clamp and 
dowel,—all this work is a growth, as though the building were a 
living organism. St Paul has no hesitation in mixing his meta- 
phors, if thereby he can the more forcibly express his meaning. 
- We have the exact converse of this transition in the fourth chapter : 
if here ‘the building grows’ like a body, there ‘ the body is builded’. iy 12, 16 
‘An holy temple’. The word ‘temple’ in our English Bible is 
used to render two Greek words, naos and hieron. The first of 
these—which is used in this place—denotes the shrine, the actual 
House of God, which in the Jewish temple consisted of the Holy 
Place and the Holy of Holies. The second, on the other hand, has 
the wider meaning of the temple-precincts—the courts and colon- 
nades, in which the people gathered for worship. This distinction 
is observed alike by Josephus and by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus the hieron was the temple into which the Pharisee Luke xviii 
and the publican went up to pray: it was there that our Lord used oe vee 
to teach: it was thence that He drove out the traders. But it Mack xis 5 
was in the naos that the angel appeared to Zacharias the priest: Luke io 
it was between the naos and the altar that Zacharias, ‘the son of Matt. xxiii 
Barachias’, was slain: it was the veil of the naos that was rent at epee 38 
the Crucifixion’. 
A passage which is sometimes cited to justify a false interpreta- 
tion of our present verse is Matt. xxiv 1, ‘the buildings of the 
temple’. But note the word there used: ‘ And Jesus went out and 
was departing from the hieron, and His disciples drew near to point 
out to Him the buildings of the hieron’. The plural could be used 
of the temple-precinct through which they were passing, adorned as 
it was with the splendid structures of Herod. It could not be 
used of the naos, which was a single building, divided only by the 
partition of a veil. Accordingly it seems impossible to assign 
any meaning to the phrase ‘every building groweth into a holy 
naos’, except it be such a meaning as is directly opposed, as we 


1 The only passage where there xxvii 5: Judas cast the price of the 
could be a reason for wishing to give Lord’s betrayal into the naos. 
to the naos a wider meaning is Matt. 
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have seen, to the whole teaching on which St Paul is laying such 
evident stress. 

‘In the Lord’. This is the first time in the epistle that this 
title has stood by itself. It may not be wise always to insist on a 
conscious motive for the choice of the phrase ‘in the Lord’, in 
preference to the phrase ‘in Christ’. Yet it can hardly be a mere 
coincidence that where the Apostle describes the transcendental 
relation of believers to Christ as the ground of their acceptance 
with God he uses the expression ‘in Christ’, or one of the fuller 
expressions into which this title enters; whereas, when he is 
speaking of the issues of that relation as manifested in life and 
conduct here below, he uses the phrase ‘in the Lord’. Contrast, 
for example, the. words ‘created in Christ Jesus’ with the words 
‘Be strong in the Lord’. The Christ of the privileged position is 
the Lord of the holy life: if in Christ we are in heaven, in the Lord 
we must live onearth. Christ is the corner-stone of the foundation ; 
the building grows to an holy temple in the Lord. 

‘In whom ye also’. These words have by this time a familiar 
sound. The Apostle insists afresh upon the inclusion of the Gen- 


tiles: and he is thus led into what might seem a mere repetition of | 


what he has already said, but that the two fresh expressions which 
he adds produce the effect of a climax. 

‘Are builded together for an habitation of God in the Spirit’. 
Once more he takes his word from the Old Testament. The 
‘habitation’ or ‘dwelling-place of God’ was a consecrated phrase. 
It was the proudest boast of the Jew that the Lord his God, who 
dwelt in heaven, dwelt also in Sion. To the new People the same 


2Cor.vi16 high privilege is granted in a yet more intimate manner. ‘For we 


Ley. xxvi 
Tr fe 


are the temple of the living God: as God hath said, I will dwell in 
them, and walk in them; and I will be their God, and they shall be 
My people’. 

‘In the Spirit’. Here, as so often, the Apostle does not make 
it plain whether he is speaking directly of the Divine Spirit or not. 
But it is to be observed that this section, which began with the 
words ‘in the flesh’ (twice repeated), ends with the words ‘in 
the spirit’. No doubt the thought that the habitation of God is 
spiritual, in contrast to the material temple, is present to the 
Apostle’s mind, even if it does not exhaust the meaning of his 
words. And we may perhaps regard the expression of 1 Pet. ii 5, 
‘a spiritual house’, as the earliest commentary on this passage. 


Thus St Paul closes this great section by declaring that the 
Gentiles had full rights of citizenship in the sacred commonwealth, 


- 
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that they were true sons of the household of God, nay that they were 
apart of His Holy House, builded upon its foundation, secured by 
its corner-stone, that corner-stone which gave unity to all building 
that was reared upon it; so that all such building, duly welded into 
one, was growing into a holy shrine, to be the spiritual dwelling- 


place of God. 


Such was ‘the mystery of the will of God’. It was that they i 


might grasp this mystery that he had begun to pray for the ‘ Spirit 


of wisdom and apocalypse’ on their behalf. And now that he has i 


so far expounded it, in brief language compared with its mighty 
magnitude, it becomes again the basis of his prayer. Or rather, the 
prayer which he had essayed to utter, and the first words of which 
had carried him so far that the prayer had lost itself in the wonder 
of the blessing prayed for,—that prayer he once more desires to 
take up and at length to utter in its fulness. 

This he attempts to do in the words: ‘ For this cawse I Paul, the 
prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, the Gentiles’: but, as we shall see, 
new thoughts again press in, and in v. 14 he makes another and at 
last a successful attempt to declare the fulness of his petition: 
‘ For this cause I bow my knees’. 


For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus for you, 
the Gentiles——if so be that ye have heard of the dispensation 
of the grace of God which was given unto me to you-ward: 
show that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery, 
as I have written afore in few words, *whereby, when ye read, 
ye can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ; 
Swhich in other generations was not made known unto the sons 
of men, as it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles 
and prophets in the Spirit ; °to wit, that the Gentiles are fellow- 
heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers of 
the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel, whereof I was 
made a minister according to the gift of the grace of God which 
was given unto me according to the working of His power,— 
Synto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this 

grace given—to preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable 
riches of Christ, 2and to bring to light what is the dispensation 
of the mystery which from the ages hath been hid in God who 
created all things; ~to the intent that now unto the princi- 
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palities and powers in the heavenly places might be made 
known through the church the manifold wisdom of God, 
according to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, *in whom we have our boldness and 
access with confidence by the faith of Him. “Wherefore I ask 
you that ye faint not at my tribulations for you, which are 


your glory. 


The construction is at once broken at the end of v. 1. There is 
something even in those few words which has suggested a new train 
of thought, and the Apostle cannot check himself until he has 
expressed what is in his soul. What is the starting-point of this 
new departure? 

Hitherto St Paul has been strangely unlike himself in one 
particular. He has been marvellously impersonal, His only 
reference to himself since the salutation has been in the words, 
‘TI cease not to give thanks and to pray’. He has said nothing 
of his own peculiar office as the chosen herald of these new revela- 
tions of the will and way of God ; and of all that he had personally 
endured, whether in long journeyings and constant labours to bring 
this message to the Gentiles, or in persecutions and imprisonment 
directly due to his insistence on the wideness of the Gospel. The 
reason for this unwonted reserve is, as we have partly seen already, 
that he is not writing to the members of a single Church of his own 


Acts xx 31 foundation, whom he had ‘admonished night and day with tears’, 


iorscf, 


liir 


who knew him well and to whom he could write as he would have 
spoken face to face. He is writing to many who had never seen 
him, though they must have heard much of him and probably had 
learned the Gospel from his fellow-workers. He is writing not a 
personal word of encouragement, but an exposition of the Divine 
Purpose as he had come to know it—a word of large import for 
multitudes who needed what he knew it was his to give them. He 
has heard how the great work has been going forward far beyond 
the limits of his own personal evangelisation. He thanks God for 
it. It is part of the fulfilment of the Purpose. He is fully taken 
up with declaring what the Purpose has brought to the Gentiles as 
a whole, It is only as he reaches a resting-place in his thought 
that he hears as it were the clink of his chain, and remeenee 
where he is and why he is there: ‘J Paul, the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’, 

But the words are too full to be left without a comment or a 
justification. You may never have seen my face, he seems to say, 
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but surely you have heard how God has been using me to help you: 
you may even have been discouraged by learning to what my efforts 
on your behalf have brought me. 


The fresh points which are to be emphasised in the remainder of iii 2—13 
this section, which is one long parenthesis, are these: (1) St Paul’s 
peculiar mission as the exponent of the mystery of the inclusion of 
the Gentiles, as the publisher of the great secret, as the herald of 
the Gospel of ‘ grace’ ; (2) the newness of the revelation, hid in God 
till now, but made known at last to the apostles and prophets of 
the Christian Church ; (3) the sufferings which his mission has 
entailed upon him, and which yet must not dishearten those for 
whom he suffers. 

The section is full of echoes of the earlier part of the epistle. 
Almost every great phrase has its counterpart in the first two 
chapters :—the mystery made known by revelation; revealed by 
the Spirit to the apostles and prophets ; the inheritance, the body, 
the promise, in which the Gentiles have their share in Christ; the 
grace of God, and the working of His power; the dispensation of 
the grace, and of the mystery ; the heavenly region ; the purpose 
of eternity ; the free access to God. 


‘Tf so be that ye have heard of the dispensation of the grace of iii 2 
God which was given unto me to you-ward’. The form of the sentence 
is conditional, just as in iv 21; but it can scarcely mean anything 
less than ‘ For surely you have heard’, The expression as a whole, 
however, confirms the conclusion that among those to whom the 
epistle was addressed a considerable number, if not the majority, 
had never come into personal contact with the writer: had he been 
writing solely or even primarily to his own Ephesian converts, he 
could never have expressed himself so, 

‘The grace of God which was given unto me’ is a favourite phrase 
of St Paul. The context usually makes it quite clear that ‘the 
grace given’ him was not a spiritual endowment for his own personal 
life, but the Gospel of God’s mercy to the Gentile world. Thus, in 
describing his visit to the Apostles at Jerusalem, St Paul says, 
‘When they saw that I had been entrusted with the Gospel of the Gal. ii 7,9 
Uncircumcision,...and when they knew the grace which was given 
unto me,...they gave right hands of fellowship to me and to Barnabas, 
that we should go unto the Gentiles, and they unto the Circum- 
cision’, An equally striking example is found where St Paul 
justifies his action in addressing a letter to the Roman Christians : sae xv. 
‘TI have written the more boldly’, he says, ‘ by reason of the grace 15“ 
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which was given unto me from God, that I should be a minister 
of Christ Jesus unto the Gentiles’. As we have seen in part already, 
‘grace’ was the significant word which summed up for St Paul his 
own special message—the merciful inclusion of the Gentile in the 
purpose of God’ 

In a parallel passage of the Epistle to the Colossians we find the 
words, ‘according to the dispensation of God which was given unto 
me to you-ward’; and an English reader might be led to suppose 
that in our present passage the construction likewise must be, ‘the 
dispensation...which was given’, The ambiguity, which does not 
exist in the Greek, might be avoided by the rendering ‘that grace 
of God which was given unto me’ (so the Revised Version renders) ; 
but this expedient has the disadvantage of partially obscuring the 
identity of a phrase which recurs again and again in St Paul’s 
epistles”. 

Both here and in Col. i 25 ‘the dispensation’ spoken of is a 
dispensation in which God is the Dispenser, and not the adminis- 
tration, or stewardship, of any human agent. This is made clear 
by the parallel use of the word in i 10, and again below in iii 9. 

‘ How that by revelation was made known unto me the mystery’. 
We have already noted* the signification of the word ‘mystery’ or 
‘secret’, and of its natural correlative ‘apocalypse’ or ‘ revelation’. 
By Divine disclosure, St Paul declares, the Divine secret had been 
made known to him. The recognition of the wideness of God’s 
purpose was neither a conclusion of his own mind nor a tradition 
passed on to him by the earlier Apostles. A special providence had 
prepared him, and a special call had claimed him, to be the depositary 
of a special revelation. ‘It was the good pleasure of God’, he says 
elsewhere, in words that. remind us of an ancient prophet*, ‘ who 
separated me, even from my mother’s womb, and called me through 
His grace, to reveal His Son in me, that I might preach Him among 
the Gentiles’, And of his visit to the Apostles in Jerusalem he 
says emphatically, ‘I went up by revelation, and I laid before 
them the Gospel which T preach among the Gentiles’. The message 


1 See above p. 51; and, for the 3 pp. 30 f., 39. 
detailed examination, see the detached 4 Comp. Jer. i 5, ‘Before I formed 
note on xdpis. Theuseofthewordin thee in the belly I knew thee and 
the Acts is in striking harmony with before thou camest forth out of the 
the usage of St Paul: see esp. xi. 23, womb I sanctified thee; I have ap- 


See pointed thee a prophet unto the 
The same ambiguity meets us nations’. 
below in v. 4. 
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itself, and the method of its proclamation and of its justification, 
were alike given to him by Divine revelation. 

‘As I have written afore in few words, whereby, when ye read, ye iii 3 £. 
can perceive my understanding in the mystery of Christ’. In the 
earlier chapters the Apostle has stated already in brief his concep- 
tion of the Divine purpose as it has been made known to him. He 
has not indeed declared it in the set terms of a formal treatise. 
But he has given them enough to judge by: if they attend to it 
they cannot but recognise as they read that he writes of that which 
he knows, and that a special knowledge gives him a special claim to 
speak of the mystery of Christ. 

‘ Which in other generations was not made known unto the sons iii 5 
of men’. Here St Paul takes up a fresh point. He has not had 
occasion hitherto in this epistle to dwell on the newness of the great 
revelation. It is his reference to his own part as the receiver and 
proclaimer of the illuminating truth, that leads him on to explain, 
not indeed that the Divine purpose is a new thing, but that its 
manifestation tomen isnew. The Purpose was there in the treasury 
of the heavenly secrets from eternity: but it was a secret ‘kept in Rom. xvi 
silence’. ‘The sons of men’, whom it so deeply concerned, knew it 25 
not as yet: it was hidden away from Jew and from Gentile alike. 

‘As it hath now been revealed unto His holy apostles and prophets 
in the Spirit’. This clause, without revoking the last, seems to 
leave room for those glimpses of the Divine purpose, which the 
Apostle would never have wished to deny to the holy and wise of 
the past. Yet their half-lights were but darkness, when compared 
with the day of the new revelation. 

In contrast to ‘the sons of men’ of the past, to whom the secret 
had not been disclosed, St Paul sets ‘ the holy apostles and prophets’ 
of the present, to whom a spiritual revelation of it had come. This 
word ‘holy ’—or ‘saints’, as we render it when it stands by itself— 
has played an important part in the epistle already. It is to ‘their 
saints’ that the epistle is formally addressed ; that is, as we have 
seen, to those who in Christ are now the hallowed People of God. 
The Apostle thanks God that they are recognising their position in 
practice by a love which goes out ‘toall thesaints’. God’s heritage, i 1; 
he declares in passing, is ‘in the saints’, that is, in His hallowed i18 
People. And, later on, he explicitly contrasts the alien state of the 
Gentiles apart from Christ with their new position of privilege in 
Christ as ‘fellow-citizens with the saints’, When the same word is ii 19 
used, as an adjective, to characterise the ‘apostles and prophets’ to 
whom the new revelation has been made, it cannot be a mere otiose 
epithet or conventional term of respect, nor can it be properly taken 
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in any other sense than hitherto. It is no personal holiness to which 
the Apostle refers; it is the hallowing which was theirs in common 
with the whole of the hallowed People. Here is the answer to 
the suggested difficulty, that while St Paul must certainly have 
included himself among the ‘apostles’ to whom the revelation came, 
he would hardly have called himself ‘holy’, even in this indirect 
fashion. There is no real incongruity. Not his holiness, but God’s 
hallowing is in question—the hallowing which extended to all the 
members of the hallowed People, even, as he would tell us, to 
himself, though he was ‘less than the least’ of them all. 

The mention of the apostles and prophets, as those to whom the 
new revelation was made, recalls and helps to explain the position of 
the apostles and prophets as the foundation of the ‘holy temple’ 
of God’s building, With the reference to the Spirit as the medium 
of the revelation we may compare the prayer for ‘the Spirit of 
revelation’ to be the guide of his readers into the knowledge of 
God’s purpose. Here, as in some other places, the Apostle’s language 
is so vague that we cannot tell with entire certainty whether he 
refers directly to the personal Divine Spirit, or rather desires to 
suggest that the reception of the revelation is a spiritual process. 
The actual phrase ‘in (the) Spirit’ does not preclude either view. 


‘What, then, is the substance of this secret—old as eternity, yet 
new in its disclosure to mankind? The Apostle has told us already, 
as he says, in brief: but now to remove all possible misconception 
he will tell us once again, repeating in fresh words the images 
which he has already so fruitfullyemployed. It is ‘ that the Gentiles 
are fellow-heirs, and fellow-members of the body, and fellow-partakers 
of the promise in Christ Jesus through the gospel’. 

The middle term of this threefold description (cvvowpos) cannot 
be rendered by any current English word. ‘Concorporate’, a loan 
from the Latin, and analogous to ‘incorporate’, is the word we 
want; but, though it has been used in this connexion, it is not 
sufficiently familiar to take its place in a rendering of the passage. 
In relation to the Body the members are ‘incorporate’: in relation 
to one another they are ‘concorporate’, that is, sharers in the one 
Body. ‘The unusual English word might indeed express the fact 
that St Paul himself, in order to emphasize his meaning, has had 
recourse to the formation of a new Greek compound}, 


1 The rendering of the Latin Vul- fends the unusual Latin on the ground 
gate is ‘cohaeredes et concorporales et that it was important to represent the 
comparticipes’ (Ambrosiaster actually force of the repeated compounds. ‘I 
has ‘concorporatos’). St Jerome de- know’, he says, ‘that in Latin it 
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‘Through the gospel, whereof I was made a minister according iii 6 ff. 
to the gift of the grace of God which was given unto me...to preach 
unto the Gentiles...’, There is a close parallel in the Epistle to Col.i24ff. 
the Colossians : ‘the Church, whereof I was made a minister ac- 
cording to the dispensation of God which was given unto me to 
you-ward, to fulfil the word of God, (even) the mystery that hath 
been hid’, &c. In both passages the Apostle emphasises the great- 
ness of his peculiar mission, which corresponded to the wide mercy of 
God to the Gentiles. Here he adds ‘ according to the might (or ‘ work- 
ing’) of His power’: words which remind us of Gal. ii 8, ‘He that 
wrought (or ‘worked mightily’) for Peter unto the apostleship of 
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the Circumcision, wrought for me also unto the Gentiles’. 


Once more he breaks his sentence, lest, while as Apostle of the Rom. xi 
Gentiles he glorified his ministry, he should for one moment seem 13 
to be glorifying himself. Never did a man more stoutly press his 
claims: never was a man more conscious of personal unworthiness. 
He was not ‘a whit behind the very chiefest of the apostles’: yet 2 Cor. xi 5 
he felt that he was ‘the least of the apostles’ and ‘not worthy to be 1 Cor. xv 9 
called an apostle’. He was ‘less than the least of all saints’, that is, iii 8 
of all the holy People of God: but yet the fact remained that to 
him this marvellous grace of God had been given. 

‘To preach unto the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’. 
His mission was to ‘ bring as the gospel’—the verb of the original 
takes up again ‘ the gospel’ of v. 6—to the Gentiles the inexplorable 
wealth of the Christ. He can never sufficiently admire the marvel 
of the Divine inclusion of the Gentiles, or be sufficiently thankful 
that it is his privilege to make it known to them. 

‘And to bring to light what 2s the dispensation of the mystery iii 9 
which from the ages hath been hid in God who created all things’. So 
in the parallel already quoted he continues: ‘the mystery that hath Col. i 26 
been hid from the ages and from the generations,—but now it hath 
been manifested to His saints’. The purpose of God is an eternal 
purpose—‘a purpose of the ages’, as he says below in v. ro. It has 
remained concealed since the beginning of things; but it was the 
very purpose of Creation itself. 

As the Creation includes other intelligences beside Man, so the 


makes an ugly sentence. But because Version, ‘fellow-heirs, and of the same 


it so stands in the Greek, and because 
every word and syllable and stroke 
and point in the Divine Scriptures is 
full of meaning, I prefer the risks of 
verbal malformation to the risk of 
missing the sense’, The English 


body, and partakers’ &c., fails to re- 
produce the reiterated compound (cw-) 
of the originai; and I have therefore 
adopted the necessarily paraphrastic 
rendering of the Revised Version. 
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secret of the Divine purpose in Creation is published now to the 

iii ro whole universe, as the justification of the Divine dealing : ‘to the 
intent that now unto the principalities and powers wm the heavenly 
places might be made known through the church the manifold wisdom 
of God’. The Apostle has found a perfectly satisfying philosophy 
of history : he believes that it is able to ‘justify the ways of God to 
men’; and not to men only, but also to those enquiring spiritual 
powers of the heavenly sphere, who have vainly sought to explore 
the design and the methods of the Creator and Ruler of the world. 

‘Through the church’. This is only the second time that the 

Comp. i22 word ‘Church’ has been used in the epistle. We shall have it 

iii 21 again at the end of the chapter in an equally emphatic position : 
‘to Him be glory in the Church and in Christ Jesus’. It recurs 

v23—32 six times in the important passage which closes chap. v. St Paul 

never uses the word in this epistle in the sense of a local Christian 
society, though he does in two out of the four times in which it 
occurs in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

Through the Church ‘the very-varied wisdom of God’ is made 
known to the universe. The metaphor is taken from the intricate 
beauty of an embroidered pattern. We have an echo of it in 1 Pet. 
iv 10, ‘the manifold (or ‘ varied’) grace of God’. 

iii rr ‘ According to the purpose of the ages which He purposed in Christ 
Jesus our Lord’. ‘The purpose of the ages’ is a Hebraistic phrase 
for ‘the eternal purpose’: just as we say ‘the rock of ages’ for 
‘the everlasting rock’, from the Hebrew of Isaiah xxvi 4. 

iii 12 ‘In whom we have our boldness and access with confidence by the 
Jaith of Him’. These words are an echo of ii 18, and form a similar 
climax. The issue of all is that we are brought near to God Him- 
self through faith in Christ. 

iii 13 ‘ Wherefore I ask you that ye faint not at my tribulations for yOu, 
which are your glory’. The meaning is: ‘I ask you not to lose 
heart, when you hear of my suffering as the prisoner of Christ on 
your behalf’. It might seem to some as though the Apostle’s 
sufferings and imprisonment augured ill for the cause which he 
represented. This was not the view that he himself took of 

Col. i.24 them. ‘I rejoice in my sufferings on your behalf’, he says to the 
Colossians, in a remarkable passage to which we have already had 
occasion to refer at some length’. Never for a moment did he 
himself lose heart. He saw a deep meaning in his sufferings: they 
were the glory of those for whom he suffered. He commends this 
reason to his readers with a logic which we can hardly analyse, 


1 See p. 44. 
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Perhaps he could scarcely have explained it to them. It is the 
language of the heart. 


The section which we have been considering forms, strictly 
speaking, a mere parenthesis. It is a personal explanation 
occasioned by the words, ‘I Paul, the prisoner of Christ Jesus 
on behalf of you, the Gentiles’, But, though in form it is a 
digression, which still further postpones the utterance of the 
Apostle’s Prayer, yet in the general movement of the thought of 
the epistle it plays an essential part. Though he speaks from 
his own personal standpoint, the Apostle’s thought ranges before 
and after, and he is led to give us such a complete philosophy 
“of history as had never been attempted before. He is confident 
that he is in possession of the secret of the Creator Himself :—‘ by 
apocalypse the mystery has been known to me’, 

Hitherto he had been considering mainly the effect of the work 
of Christ, in the reconciliation of the two opposed sections of 
humanity, in the reception of the Gentiles into the sacred common- 
wealth, and in the nearer approach of Jew and Gentile alike to the 
one Father. But now he is bold to trace the whole course of the 
Divine dealing with man; to declare that ‘through the ages one 
increasing Purpose runs’; and even to suggest that human history 
is intended to read a lesson to the universe. 

The Purpose which is now made clear to him was included in 
the design of Creation itself. But it was a hidden purpose, a Divine 
secret, a mystery of which the apocalypse could not be as yet. ‘The 
sons of men’ had lived and died in ignorance of the secret of their 
own lives and of the universe. Generation followed generation until 
the time was ripe for the disclosure of ‘the mystery of the Christ’. 
At last to the apostles and prophets of a new age the revelation was 
given. Indeed to ‘the less than the least’ of them all the message 
had been primarily entrusted. His part it had been to flash the 
torch of light across the darkness ; to illuminate past, present and 
future at once, by shewing ‘ what is the dispensation of the mystery 
that hath been hidden from eternity in God who created all things’. 

It was a glorious task: through incessant toil and suffering he 
had accomplished it: his imprisonment at Rome could only remind 
him that for his part the work was done. Yet in a wider sense it 
was only begun. The process which had been revealed to him was 
to move steadily on, in presence of all the spiritual forces of the 
universe, who keenly watch the drama of this earthly theatre. For 
they too ‘ through the Church’ are to learn ‘the very-varied wisdom 
of God, according to the purpose of the ages which He formed in 
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the Christ, even Jesus our Lord’. And it is because the process 
must go forward, and not slacken for anything that may occur to 
him, that ‘the prisoner of Christ Jesus’ bows his knees and lifts his 
heart in prayer to God. 


“For this cause I bow my knees unto the Father, sof 
whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named, **that 
He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the mner man, 
that Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love; ye 
being rooted and founded, "that ye may be able to comprehend 
with all the saints what is the breadth and length and height 
and depth, *9and to know the love of Christ which passeth 
knowledge, that ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God. 
*°Now unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh 
in us, 7*to Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, 
throughout all ages, world without end. Amen. 


After many digressions, into which he has been-led by his desire 
to make plain not only what he prays for, but on whose behalf he 
prays, and what is his relation to them which leads him so to pray, 
the Apostle succeeds at last in uttering the fulness of his Prayer. 
The Prayer is in its final expression, as it was at the outset, a 
prayer for knowledge. That knowledge is indeed declared to pass 
man’s comprehension; but the brief doxology with which the 
petition closes recognises a Divine power to which nothing is 
impossible. 

‘for this cause’. These words are resumptive of the opening 
words of the chapter, ‘For this cause I Paul, the prisoner of Christ 
Jesus for you, the Gentiles’, Accordingly they carry us back to 
the great mercy of God to the Gentiles (expounded in e. ii) as the 
ground of the Apostle’s Prayer. But the Prayer needed as its 
further preface a reference to his own peculiar mission as the 
publisher of the new declaration of that mercy, and to the sufferings — 
by which he rejoiced to seal his mission. After this reference has 
been made and fully explained, he knits up the connexion by 
repeating the words ‘ For this cause’, 
can I bow my knees to the Father’. We shall miss the solemnity of 
this introduction unless we observe how seldom the attitude of 
kneeling in prayer is mentioned in the New Testament. Standing 
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to pray was the rule: comp. Matt. vi 5, Luke xviii 11, 13. Kneeling 
was expressive of unusual emotion : comp. Luke xxii 41, Acts xxi 5. 
Indeed when we compare Luke xxii 41 ‘kneeling down’ with Mark 
' xiv 35 ‘ He fell upon the ground’ and Matt. xxvi 39 ‘ He fell upon 
His face’, the parallels point us to the fact that what there is 
meant is not our ‘kneeling’ in an upright position, but kneeling 
with the head touching the ground—the Eastern prostration. This 
was and is the sign of the deepest reverence and humiliation ; and, 
as is well known, the posture was forbidden in the early Church on 
the Lord’s day. 

But the significance of St Paul’s phrase becomes still clearer, 
when we note that it is, in its particular wording, derived from a 
“passage of Isaiah (which he quotes in Rom. xiv rz and alludes to in 
Phil. ii 10); ‘TI have sworn by Myself,...that unto Me every knee Isa, xlv 
shall bow’. In that reverence, which is due only to the Supreme, ?3 
to whom it must needs one day be rendered by all, he bends low 
before the Father. 

‘The Father, of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is iii 14, 1 
named’. At the first commencement of his prayer the Apostle had 
spoken of God as ‘the Father of glory’. In this we have one of i17 
several notable parallels between the prayer as essayed in the first 
chapter and the prayer as completed in the third chapter. 

It will be instructive to bring together here the various refer- 
ences which St Paul makes in this epistle to the fatherhood of God. 

In his opening salutation we find the words ‘from God our Father i 2 
and the Lord Jesus Christ’; and similar words occur at the close vi 23 
of the epistle. His great doxology opens with the words, ‘ Blessed i 3 
be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and this title is 
resolved and emphasised, as we have seen, in the form ‘the God of i 17 
our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory’, Presently he uses the 
name absolutely, in speaking of ‘our access to the Father’; and ii 18 f. 
he follows it by the significant phrase, ‘of the household of God’. 
Then we have our present description, which expands and interprets 

the title ‘the Father of glory’; and shortly afterwards we find the 
absoluteness and universality of the fatherhood yet further de- 
clared in the words, ‘one God and Father of all, who is over all iv 6 
and through all and in all’. Then, lastly, Christian duty is summed 

up in the obligation to ‘give thanks always for all things in the v 20 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ to. Him who is God and Father’, 

This survey may help to shew us with what fulness of appreciation 
the Apostle recognises the various aspects of the new truth of the 
Divine fatherhood as revealed to man in Jesus Christ. 
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named’. The literal translation of the words rendered ‘all father- 
hood’ is ‘every family’. But this translation entirely obscures to 
an English reader the point of the Apostle’s phrase. In Greek the 
word for ‘family’ (rarpid) is derived from the word for ‘father’ 
(rarijp). But in English the ‘family’ is not named from the 
‘father’. So that to reproduce the play upon words, which lends 
all its force to the original, we must necessarily resort to a para- 
phrase, and say ‘the Father, of whom all fatherhood is named”. 

The addition of the words ‘in heaven and on earth’ reminds us 
of the large inclusiveness of the Divine purpose as declared to us by 
St Paul. We have had this collocation already, where the Apostle 
spoke of the summing up of all things in Christ, ‘both which are in 
the heavens and which are on earth’. Similarly he tells us elsewhere 
that the reconciliation in Christ includes ‘all things, whether things 
on the earth or things in the heavens’. And if in one place he adds 
‘things which are under the earth’ as well, it is to declare that 
there is nothing anywhere which shall not ultimately be subject to 
Christ. In the present passage it would be irrelevant to enquire 
what ‘families in heaven’ the Apostle had in his mind. His whole 
point is that ‘the Father’—whom he has before called ‘ the Father 
of glory ’—is the source of all conceivable fatherhood, whether earthly 
or heavenly. 

According to this notable utterance of St.Paul, God is not only 
the universal Father, but the archetypal Father, the Father of 
whom all other fathers are derivatives and types. So far from 
regarding the Divine fatherhood as a mode of speech in reference 
to the Godhead, derived by analogy from our conception of human 
fatherhood, the Apostle maintains that the very idea of fatherhood 
exists primarily in the Divine nature, and only by derivation in 
every other form of fatherhood, whether earthly or heavenly. The 
All-Father is the source of fatherhood wherever it is found. This 
may help us to understand something further of the meaning which 
is wrapped up in the title ‘the Father of glory’. 

‘That He would grant you according to the riches of His glory to 
be strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. We 
have already pointed to the close parallel between the language of the 
prayer as it is at first enunciated in chap. i and that of its fuller — 
expression which we have now reached. In each case the prayer is 
directed to the Father—‘the Father of glory’ (i 17), ‘the Father, 
of whom all fatherhood in heaven and on earth is named’ (iii 14 £.). 
In each case petition is made for a gift of the Holy Spirit—<‘ that 


1 The Latin and Syriac versions, as in the same difficulty and escaped it 
will be seen in the commentary, were by a like paraphrase. 
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the Father of glory may give you the Spirit of wisdom and revelation’ 
(i 17), ‘that He would grant (or ‘give’) you according to the riches 
of His glory to be strengthened with power by His Spirit’ (iii 16). 
_ We noted before how closely this corresponds with the promise of 
our Lord, as recorded by St Luke, ‘The Father from heaven will Luke xi 13 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask Him’. Again, the sphere of 
action of the Spirit is in each case described in a striking phrase— 
‘the eyes of your heart being enlightened’ (i 18), ‘to be strengthened 
in the inner (or ‘inward’) man’ (iii 16). Finally, the ultimate aim 
of all is knowledge of the fulness of the Divine purpose—‘that ye 
may know what is the hope of His calling’, &ec, (i 18 f.), ‘that ye 
may be able to comprehend what is the breadth and length and 
“height and depth, and to know’, &e. (iii 18f.). Knowledge and 
power are inextricably linked together: the prayer to know the 
mighty power (i 19) becomes the prayer to have the mighty power, 
in order to be strong enough to know (iii 19). 
‘That Christ may dwell through faith in your hearts in love’. iii 17 
Here we must bear in mind that it is for Gentiles that the Apostle 
prays. He has already declared to them that they are ‘in Christ’: he i 13, ii 13 
now prays that they may find the converse also to be a realised truth, 
‘that Christ may dwell in yourhearts’. In writing to the Colossians 
he speaks of this indwelling of Christ in the Gentiles as the climax 
of marvel in the Divine purpose : ‘God hath willed to make known Col. ii 27 
what is the riches of the glory of this mystery in the Gentiles, which 
_is Christ in you’. Thus we come to see the force of the phrases 
‘through faith’ and ‘inlove’. It is only ‘through faith’ (or ‘through 
the faith’, if we prefer so to render it) that the Gentiles are par- 
takers of Christ: and it is ‘in love’, which binds ‘all the saints’ 
together, whether they be Jews or Gentiles (comp. v. 18 ‘to com- 
prehend with all the saints’), that the indwelling of the Christ, who 
is now the Christ of both alike, finds its manifestation and consum- 
mation. We may compare with this the words with which the 
Apostle prefaced his prayer at the outset : ‘Wherefore I, having i 15 f. 
heard of your faith in the Lord Jesus and your love toward all the 
saints, cease not to give thanks on your behalf, making mention of © 
you in my prayers’. . 
‘Ye being rooted and founded’. We have parallels to these 
expressions in the Epistle to the Colossians, which help us to inter- 
pret them here: ‘If ye are abiding in the faith, founded and firm, Col. i 23 
and not’ being shifted’; and ‘Rooted and built up in Him, and Col. ii 7 
confirmed in the faith, as ye have been taught’. These parallels are 
a further justification of the separation of the participles from the 
words ‘in love’, and their connexion in thought with the ‘faith’ 
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which has previously been mentioned. It is only as they have their 
roots struck deep and their foundation firmly laid in the faith as 
St Paul proclaims it to them, that they can hope to advance to the 
full knowledge for which he prays. 

‘That ye may be able to comprehend with all the saints what ts 
the breadth and length and height and depth’. In the original the 
expression is yet more forcible: ‘that ye may have the strength to 
comprehend’. The clause depends on the participles ‘rooted and 
founded’; but it has a further reference to the words ‘to be 
strengthened with power by His Spirit in the inner man’. 

The object of the knowledge for which the Apostle prays was 
stated with some fulness ini 18 f.: ‘that ye may know what is the 
hope of His calling, what the riches of the glory of His inheritance 
in the saints, and what the exceeding might of His power to us-ward 
who believe’. Here it is indicated under vague terms, chosen to 
express its immensity. For the Divine measures exceed human 
comprehension : as it is written, ‘ My thoughts are not your thoughts’. 
And yet in this boldest of prayers the Apostle asks that they may 
be comprehended. The uttermost extent of the Divine purpose is 
the goal, however unattainable, of the knowledge for which the 
Apostle prays. 

‘To comprehend with all the saints’. The knowledge of the 
Divine purpose is the privilege of ‘the saints’. So the Apostle 
speaks to the Colossians of ‘the mystery which was hidden...but 
now it hath been made manifest to His saints, to whom God hath 
willed to make known’, &c. As ye, says the Apostle in effect, are 
now ‘fellow-citizens of the saints’, and as your love goes out ‘towards 
all the saints’, in verification of your oneness with them; so you may 
share ‘with all the saints’ that knowledge which is God’s will for them. 

We need not exclude a further thought, which, if it is not 
expressed in these words, at least is in full harmony with St Paul’s 
conception of the unity of the saints in God’s One Man. The 
measures of the Divine purpose are indeed beyond the comprehension 
of any individual intelligence: but in union ‘with all the saints’ we 
may be able to comprehend them. Each saint may grasp some 
portion : the whole of the saints—when ‘we all come to the perfect 
man’—may know, as a whole, what must for ever transcend the 
knowledge of the isolated individual. 

‘And to know the love of Christ which passeth knowledge’. These 
words are a re-statement of the aim, with a recognition that it is 
indeed beyond attainment. The Father’s purpose is coincident with 


the Son’s love : both alike are inconceivable, unknowable—and yet 
the ultimate goal of knowledge, 
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‘That ye may be filled unto all the fulness of God’. The climax iii 19 
of the Apostle’s prayer points to an issue even beyond knowledge. 


_ He has prayed for a superhuman strength, in order to the attain- 
‘ment of an inconceivable knowledge, which is to result in what he 


can only call fulness—‘all the fulness of God’. What is this 
fulness for which St Paul prays, as the crowning blessing of the 
Gentiles for whom he has laboured and suffered ? 

Fulness, or fulfilment, is a conception which plays a prominent 
part in St Paul’s thought both in this epistle and in that which he 
sent at the same time to the Colossian Church. It is predicated 
sometimes of Christ and sometimes of the Church. It is spoken of 
now as though already attained, and now as the ultimate goal of a 


long process. 


Again and again, in these two epistles, we find the thought of 
the complete restoration of the universe to its true order, of the 
ultimate correspondence of all things, earthly and heavenly, to the 
Divine ideal. This issue is to be attained ‘in Christ’, and at the 
same time ‘in’ and ‘through the Church’. 

Thus, to recall some of the main passages, it is the purpose of 
God ‘to gather up in one all things in Christ, both that are in the i 10 


87 


heavens and that are on earth’: and again, ‘It hath pleased God... Col. i r9f. 


through Him to reconcile all things unto Himself...whether they 
be things on earth or things in the heavens’. Under the figure of 


the universal headship of Christ we have the same thought : ‘ Who Col. ii 10 
is the head of every principality and authority’ ; ‘He set Him at Eph.izoff. 


His right hand in the heavenly places above every principality and 
authority...and gave Him to be head over all things to the 
Church...’ And the Church’s part in the great process by which 

the result is to be attained is further indicated in the words : ‘that iii 10 
there might now be made known to the principalities and authorities 

in the heavenly places, through the Church, the manifold wisdom of 
God’ : ‘to whom’, as the Apostle says later on, ‘ be the glory in the iii 21 
Church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world without 
end’. 

To express this complete attainment of the end of all things in 
Christ and through the Church, the word ‘fulness’ or ‘fulfilment’, 
with its verb ‘to be filled’ or ‘fulfilled’, is used in very various 
ways. Christ Himself is spoken of not only as ‘filling’ or ‘ful- iv ro 
filling all things’, but also as being ‘all in all filled’ or ‘fulfilled ’. i 23 
In close connexion both with Christ’s headship of the Church, and 


also with the reconciliation of all things, the Apostle speaks of ‘all Col. i 19 


the fulness’ as residing in Christ: ‘for it hath pleased God that 
in Him should all the fulness dwell, and through Him to reconcile 
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all things unto Himself’. The Church is expressly said to be ‘ the 
fulness’ of Christ, fulfilling Him as the body fulfils the head. All 
the members of the Church are to meet at last in a perfect Man, 
and so to attain to ‘the measure of the stature of the fulness of the 
Christ’. And for the saints the Apostle here prays that they ‘may 
be filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

One remarkable passage remains, in which ‘fulness’ is predicated 
at once of Christ and of the saints: ‘for in Him dwelleth all the 
fulness of the Deity in a bodily way, and ye are filled (or, ‘ fulfilled ’) 
in Him’. It is usual to limit the reference of this passage to the 
incarnation of Christ in His individual human body, and to take it 
as meaning that in that body resides the Godhead in all its com- 
pleteness. But this is to neglect St Paul’s special use of the terms 
‘fulness’ and ‘body’, as they recur again and again in these 
epistles. For we have already had in the previous chapter the 
expression ‘ that in Him should all the fulness dwell’ ; and we have 
also to reckon with the phrase ‘ that ye may be filled unto all the 
fulness of God’. Moreover, when St Paul refers to the individual 
human body of Christ in these epistles, he does so in unmistakeable 
terms, speaking either of ‘ His flesh’ or of ‘the body of His flesh’. 
But ‘the body of the Christ’ to St Paul is the Church. . 

When we bear this in mind, we at once understand the appro- 
priateness of the second clause of this passage : ‘and ye are filled 
(or ‘fulfilled’) in Him’. The relation of Christ to the Church is 
such that His fulness is of necessity also its fulness. And, 
further, the whole passage thus interpreted harmonizes with its 
context. ‘Take heed’, says the Apostle, if we may paraphrase 
his words, ‘lest there be any who in his dealings with you is a 
despoiler through his philosophy (so-called) or empty deceit (as it 
is in truth). Emptiness is all that he has to offer you: for he 
exchanges the tradition of the Christ, which you have received 
(v. 6), for the tradition of men: he gives you the world-elements 
in place of the heavenly Christ. For in Christ dwells all the 
fulness (as I have already said), yea, all the fulness of the Deity, 
expressing itself through a body : a body, in which you are incor- 
porated, so that in Him the fulness is yours: for He who is your 
head is indeed universal head of all that stands for rule and. 
authority in the universe’. 

Thus St Paul looks forward to the ultimate issue of the Divine 
purpose for the universe. The present stage is a stage of imperfec- 
tion : the final stage will be perfection. All is now incomplete: in 
the issue all will be complete. And this completeness, this fulfil- 
ment, this attainment of purpose and realisation of ideal, is found 
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and is to be found (for to St Paul the present contains implicitly 
the future) in Christ—in Christ ‘by way of a body’; that is to 
say, in Christ as the whole, in which the head and the body are 
inseparably one. 

Even beyond this the Apostle dares to look. This fulfilled and 
completed universe is in truth the return of all things to their 
creative source, through Christ to God, ‘of whom and. through Rom. xi 36 
whom and unto whom are all things’,—‘that God may be all in 1 Cor. xv 
all’. Thus ‘the fulness’, which resides in Christ and unto which 2% 
the saints are to be fulfilled, is ‘all the fulness of the Deity’, or, as 
he says in our present passage, ‘all the fulness of God’. 

No prayer that has ever been framed has uttered a bolder 
request. It is a noble example of rappyoia, of freedom of speech, of 
that ‘boldness and access in confidence’ of which he has spoken iii 12 
above. Unabashed by the greatness of his petition, he triumphantly 
invokes a power which can do far more than he asks, far more than 
even his lofty imagination conceives. His prayer has risen into 
praise. ‘Wow unto Him that is able to do exceeding abundantly above iii 20 f. 
all that we ask or think, according to the power that worketh in us, to 
fim be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, 
world without end. Amen’. 

‘According to the power that worketh in us’. Once more we are 
reminded of his first attempt to utter his prayer. It was at a 
closely similar phrase that he began to digress: ‘that ye may i18 ff. 
know...what is the exceeding greatness of His power to us-ward 
who believe, according to the working of the might of His strength, 
which He wrought in Christ, in that He raised Him’, ete. It is 
the certainty of the present working of this Divine power that 
fils him with exultant confidence, 

‘To Him be glory in the church and in Christ Jesus’—in the 
Body and in the Head. This is only the third time that the 
Apostle has named the Church in this epistle. He has spoken of it 
as that which fulfils the Christ, as the body fulfils the head. He i 23 
has spoken of it again as the medium through which lessons of the iii 10 
very-varied wisdom of God are being learned by spiritual intelli- 
gences in the heavenly region. He now speaks of it, in terms not 
less remarkable, as the sphere in which, even as in Christ Jesus 
Himself, the glory of God is exhibited and consummated. 


I THEREFORE, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you that ye iv :—6 
walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called, *with all 
lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one 
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another in love; 3giving diligence to keep the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace. +There is one body and one Spirit, 
even as also ye are called in one hope of your calling: Sone 
Lord, one faith, one baptism: Sone God and Father of all, who 
is above all and through all and in all. 


I therefore, the prisoner in the Lord, beseech you’. He repeats the 
title ‘prisoner’ by which he has already described himself; and 
thereby he links this section to the long parenthesis in which he has 
interpreted his use of it. He seems to say: I am a prisoner now, 
and no longer an active messenger of Jesus Christ. I can indeed 
write to you, and I can pray for you. But with yourselves hence- 
forward rests the practical realisation of the ideal which it has been 
my mission to proclaim to you. 

We have already had occasion to draw attention to the special 
usage of St Paul in regard to the names ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’. 
It is in full harmony with this usage that he has previously called 
himself ‘the prisoner of Christ Jesus’, emphasising his special mission 
to declare the new position of the Gentiles ‘in Christ’ ; whereas now 
he says, ‘the prisoner in the Lord’, as he begins to speak of the 
outcome of the new position, the corporate life ruled by ‘the Lord’. © 

‘That ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’. The 
great human unity, which the Apostle regards as the goal of the 
Divine purpose, has been created and already exists in Christ. It 
is being progressively realised as a fact in the world of men by the 
Church, which is ‘the body of the Christ’ and His ‘fulfilment’. 
‘Through the Church’, as fulfilling the Christ, the very-varied 
wisdom of the Divine purpose is being taught to the intelligences of 
the spiritual sphere. ‘In the Church and in Christ Jesus’ the 
Divine purpose is to find its consummation to the eternal glory 
of God. 

It is the responsibility of the members of the Church for the 
preservation and manifestation of this unity, which the Apostle 
now seeks to enforce. You, he says, have been called into the 
unity, which God has created in Christ : you have been chosen into 
this commonwealth of privilege, this household of God: you are 
stones in this Temple, members of this Body. This is your high 
vocation ; and, if you would be true to it, you must ever be mindful 
of the whole of which you are parts, making your conduct worthy of 
your incorporation into God’s New Man. 

‘ With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, Sorbearing 


1 See above, p. 72. 
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one another in love’. It is the mental dispositions which promote 
the right relation of the parts to the whole and to each other in the 
whole, that the Apostle first demands of them. His experience had 
. taught him that these dispositions were indispensably necessary for 
the maintenance of unity. 

This emphatic appeal for ‘lowliness of mind’, as the first of 
virtues to which their new position pledged them, must have been 
peculiarly impressive to converts from heathenism. To the Greek 
mind humility was little else than a vice of nature. It was weak 
and mean-spirited ; it was the temper of the slave; it was incon- 
sistent with that self-respect which every true man owed to himself. 
The fulness of life, as it was then conceived, left no room for 
_ humility. It was reserved for Christianity to unfold a different 
conception of the fulness of life, in which service and self-sacrifice 
were shewn to be the highest manifestations of power, whether 
human or Divine. The largest life was seen to claim for itself the 
right of humblest service. The Jew had indeed been taught 
humility in the Old Testament, on the ground of the relation of 
man to God. ‘The high and lofty One that inhabiteth eternity’ 
would only dwell ‘with him that is of a contrite and humble spirit’. 
But the Gospel went far further and proclaimed that humility was 
not the virtue of weakness only. The highest life, in the fullest 
consciousness of its power, expresses itself in acts of the deepest 


g!I 


Isa. lvii 15 


humility. ‘Jesus, knowing that the Father had given all things John xiii 


into His hands, and that He was come from God, and went to God ; + _ 


He riseth from supper, and laid aside His garments, and took a 
towel and girded Himself. After that he poureth water into a 
bason, and began to wash the disciples’ feet, and to wipe them with 
the towel wherewith He was girded’. It is in harmony with this 
that St Paul, in a great theological passage, treats humility as the 


characteristic lesson of the Incarnation itself. ‘In lowliness of Phil. ii 3 


mind’, he pleads, ‘let each esteem other better than themselves... 
Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus...who 
humbled Himself’. 

In our present passage the Apostle enforces humility on the 
ground of the relation of man to man in the great human unity. A 
larger life than that of the individual has been revealed to him. Its 
law is that of mutual service: and its first requisite is the spirit of 
subordination, ‘lowliness of mind and meekness’. 

‘With long-suffering, forbearing one another’. The ee, spirit 
by which each makes allowance for the failures of the other, is 
closely related to ‘the lowliness of mind’, by which each esteems the 
other better than himself, 
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‘In love’. Here, as so often in this epistle, love is introduced as 
the climax, the comprehensive virtue of the new life which includes 
all the rest’. In the Epistle to the Colossians the same thought is 
even more emphatically expressed : ‘Put ye on...lowliness of mind, 
meekness, long-suffering; forbearing one another...and, over and 
above all these, love, which is the bond of perfectness ’. 

‘Giving diligence to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace’. The word ‘endeavouring’, which the Authorised Version 
employs in this place, has come to suggest in our modern usage too 
much of the possibility of failure to be strong enough to give the 
Apostle’s meaning. The word which he uses has an eagerness about 
it, which is difficult to represent in English?. The Church to him 
was the embodiment of the Divine purpose for the world: it was 
the witness to men of the unity of mankind. What would become 
of this witness, how should the purpose itself be realised, if the 
unity of the Church were not preserved? Well might he urge upon 
his readers eagerly and earnestly to maintain their oneness. They 
must make-a point of preserving it: they must take care to keep it. 

‘To keep the unity’. The unity is spoken of as a thing which © 
already exists. It is a reality of the spiritual world. It is a gift of 
God which is committed to men to keep intact.. At the same time, 
as St Paul will presently shew, it is a unity which is ever enlarging 
its range and contents : ‘until we all come to the unity’. The unity 
must be maintained in the process, if it is to be attained in the 
result, 

‘The unity of the Spirit’, Hitherto St Paul has avoided the 
abstract word, and has used concrete terms to express the thought 
of unity: ‘one man.,.in one body...in one Spirit’. Indeed the 
characteristically Christian word to express the idea is not ‘unity’ 
or ‘oneness’ (évdrys), but the more living and fruitful term ‘com- 
munion’ or ‘fellowship’ (xowwvia): a term implying not a meta- 
physical conception but an active relationship: see, for example, 
Acts ii 42, 2 Cor. xiii 14, Phil. ii 1, Yet the more abstract term 
has its value: ‘the oneness of the Spirit’ underlies ‘the fellowship 
of the Holy Spirit’, which manifests and interprets it. 

By a mischievous carelessness of expression, ‘ unity of spirit’ is 


commonly spoken of in contrast to ‘corporate unity’, and as though 
Rs Compare for the emphatic posi- which are used to render the corre- 
tion of the phrase ‘in love’, i 4, iii 17, sponding substantive (crovd%) in 2 Cor. 
iv 15, 16. vii rrf., viii 7 f., 16: ‘carefulness’ 

2 The range of the word and the ‘care ’, ‘diligence’, ‘forwardness , 
difficulty of adequately translating it  ‘ earnest care’, : 
may be illustrated by the five synonyms | 
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it might be accepted as a substitute for it. Such language would 
~ have been unintelligible to St Paul. He never employs the word 
‘spirit’ in a loose way to signify a disposition, as we do when we 
speak of ‘a kindly spirit’, To him ‘spirit’ means ‘spirit’, and 
nothing less. It is often hard to decide whether he is referring 
to the Spirit of God or to the human spirit. In the present passage, 
for example, we cannot be sure whether he wishes to express the 
unity which the Holy Spirit produces in the Christian Body, as in 
the parallel phrase ‘the fellowship of the Holy Spirit’ ; or rather the 
unity of the ‘one spirit’ of the ‘one body’, regarded as distinguishable 
from the personal Holy Spirit. But at any rate no separation of 
‘body’ and ‘spirit’ is contemplated: and the notion that there 
could be several ‘bodies’ with a ‘unity of spirit’ is entirely alien to 
the thought of St Paul. It is especially out of place here, as the 
next words shew. 

‘There is one body and one Spirit, even as also ye are called in 
one hope of your calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism ; one God 
and Father of all, who is above all and through all and in all’. The 
seven unities here enumerated fall into three groups: one body, one 
Spirit, one hope: one Lord, one faith, one baptism: one God and 
Father of all. 

The Apostle begins from what is most immediately present to 
view—the one Body, vitalised by one Spirit, and progressing towards 
the goal of one Hope. This Body depends for its existence upon 
one Lord, its Divine Head, to whom it is united by one Faith and 
one Baptism. Its ultimate source of being is to be found in one 
God, the All-Father, supreme over all, operative through all, 
immanent in all. 

More succinctly we may express the thought of the three groups 
thus : 

One Body—and all that this involves of inward life and ultimate 

perfection ; 

One Head—and that which unites us to Him ; 

One God—to whom all else is designed to lead us. 

Elsewhere St Paul has said, in words which express a similar 
progress of thought : ‘ Ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s’. 

‘Who is above all and through all and in all’, A timid gloss, 
which changed the last clause into ‘in you all’, has found its way 
into our Authorised Version ; but it is destitute of authority. The 
Greek in the true text is as vague as the English rendering given 
above: so that we cannot at once decide whether St Paul is speaking 
of ‘all persons’ or ‘all things’. The words ‘Father of all’, which 
immediately precede, may seem to make the former the more natural 
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interpretation ; but they cannot in themselves compel us to abandon 
the wider meaning. 

The Apostle is indeed primarily thinking of the Body of Christ 
and all its members. The unity of that Body is the truth which he 
seeks to enforce. But when he has risen at length to find the source 
of human unity in the unity of the Divine fatherhood, his thought 
widens its scope. The words ‘ Father of all’ cannot be less inclusive 
than the earlier words, ‘The Father of whom all fatherhood in 
heaven and on earth is named’. And the final clause, ‘Who is 
above all and through all and in all’, is true not only of all intelli- 
gent beings which can claim the Divine fatherhood, but of the total 
range of things, over which God is supreme, through which He 
moves and acts, and in which He dwells. 


It was a startling experiment in human life which the Apostle 
was striving to realise. Looked at from without, his new unity was 
a somewhat bizarre combination. ‘Greek and Jew, circumcision 
and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, freeman ’—all 
these are no more, he boldly proclaims to the Colossians, ‘ but all in | 
all is Christ’. The ‘ putting on of the New Man’, he goes on to tell 
them, involved the welding into one of all these heterogeneous 
elements ; or rather the persistent disregard of these distinctions, in 
presence of the true human element, which should so far dominate 
as practically to efface them, In every-day life this made a heavy de- 
mand upon the new virtues of self-effacement and mutual forbearance, 
Accordingly he declares, in language closely parallel to that which 
he uses in this epistle, that to put on the New Man is to < put on 
the heart of compassion, kindness, lowliness of mind, meekness, long- 
suffering ; bearing one with another, and forgiving each other, if 
any have a complaint against any’. ‘Over and above all these 
things’ they must put on ‘love, which is the bond of perfectness ’. 
And the paramount consideration which must decide all issues is 


‘the peace of the Christ ’, unto which they have been called ‘in one 
Body ’. 


7Bur unto every one of us is given grace, according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ. ® Wherefore it saith: 

When He ascended up on high, He led a captivity captive, 

And gave gifts unto men. 

9Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also 
descended into the lower parts of the earth? “He that 
descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, that 
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He might fill all things. ™And He gave some, apostles; and 


" some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and some, pastors and 


teachers; *for the perfecting of the saints for the work of 
ministry, for the building of the body of Christ, till we all 
come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son 
of God, to a perfect man, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ: “that we be no longer children, tossed to 
and fro and carried about with every wind of doctrine, by the 
sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of error; 
*sbut maintaining the truth in love, may grow up into Him in 
all things; which is the head, even Christ, from whom the 
whole body, fitly framed together and compacted by every joint 
of tts supply, according to the effectual working in the measure 
of each several part, maketh the increase of the body, unto 
the building thereof, in love. 


‘But unto every one of us is given grace, according to the measure iv 4 
of the gift of Christ’. The recognition of the whole is to St Paul 
the starting-point for the consideration of the position of the indi- 
vidual parts. For the unity of which he speaks is no barren 
uniformity : it is a unity in diversity. It secures to the individual 
his true place of responsibility and of honour. 

In order to appreciate the language of this passage we must 
recall the phraseology which the Apostle has used again and again 
in the earlier part of chap. iii. He has there spoken of ‘the grace iii 2 
of God which was given’ to him on behalf of the Gentiles. He was 
made minister of the Gospel which included the Gentiles ‘ according iii 7 
to the gift of that grace of God which was given’ to him: to him— 
for he will repeat it the third time—though less than the least of 
the holy people—‘this grace was given, to preach to the Gentiles iii 8 
the unexplorable wealth of the Christ’. This reiterated identifica- 
tion of his special mission with the gift of grace illustrates the 
passage before us. To each individual, if not to all in like measure, 
the same grace has been given. The Divine mercy in its world-wide 
inclusiveness is committed to each member of the holy people, not 
as a privilege only, but also as a responsibility’. 

‘According to the measure of the gift of Christ’. The grace is 


1 Compare Phil. i7, where St Paul nexion with ‘the defence and con- 
speaks of the Philippians as ‘fellow- firmation of the Gospel’. 
partakers with him of grace’, in con- 
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the same; but Christ gives it in different measures, as the Apostle 
proceeds to explain. 

At this point we may usefully compare with the present context 
as a whole a parallel passage in the Epistle to the Romans, in 
which, after the Apostle has closed his discussion of the wide inclu- 
siveness of the Divine mercy, he calls for a fitting response in the 
conduct of those to whom it has come. The language of the two 
passages offers several similarities. The opening phrase, with which 
he passes from doxology to exhortation, is in each case the same: 
‘T beseech you therefore’. There, as here, ‘the grace which is given 
to me’ leads the way to ‘the grace which is given to us’. There 
too we find an appeal for humility on the ground of the one Body 
and the distribution of functions among its members, ‘as God hath 
dealt to every man the measure of faith’. ‘Having gifts’, the 
Apostle continues, ‘which are diverse according to the grace which 
is given to us’: and he adds a catalogue of these gifts, which we 
shall presently have to compare with that which follows in this 
epistle. These various functions, diverse according to the distribu- 
tion of the grace—such is the Apostle’s teaching in both places—. 
are indispensable elements of a vital unity. 

‘Wherefore tt saith: When He ascended up on high, He led a 
captivity captive, and gave gifts to men’. The Apostle has already 
connected the exaltation of Christ with the power that is at work 
in the members of His Church. The varied gifts bestowed by the 
exalted Christ now recall to his mind the ancient picture of the 
victorious king, who mounts the heights of the sacred citadel of 
Zion, with his captives in his train, and distributes his largess from 
the spoils of war. It is the connexion between the ascension and 
the gifts, which the Apostle desires to emphasise; and the only 
words of the quotation on which he comments are ‘He ascended’ 
and ‘He gave’. 

‘Now that, He ascended, what is it but that He also descended 
into the lower parts of the earth?’ Desiring to shew that the power 
of Christ ranges throughout the universe, St Paul first notes that 
His ascent implies a previous descent. This descent was below the 
earth, as the ascent is above the heavens. 

‘He that descended, He it is that also ascended above all heavens, 
that He might fill all things’. From its depths to its heights He has 
compassed the universe. He has left nothing unvisited by His 
presence. For He is the Divine Fulfiller, to whom it appertains in 
the purpose of God to fill all things with their appropriate fulness : 
to bring the universe to its destined goal, its final correspondence 
with the Divine ideal. Compare what has been said above on iii 19. 
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‘And He gave some, apostles ; and some, prophets’. The nomina- iv 11 
' tive is emphatic in the original: ‘He it is that gave some as 
apostles’, etc. Having commented on ‘He ascended’, St Paul goes on 

to comment on ‘He gave’. It is Christ who in each case fulfils the 
ancient hymn. He it is that ‘ascended’, and He it is that ‘gave’, 
The Ascended One is the giver of gifts. His gifts are enumerated 

in a concrete form: they are apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers. All these in their diversity of functions are given by 

the Ascended Lord for the varied and harmonious development of 
His Church. 

In the passage of the Epistle to the Romans to which we have 
already alluded, the gifts are catalogued in the abstract: prophecy, Rom. xii 
ministry, teaching, and the like. Here the Apostle prefers to speak © * 
of the members who fulfil these functions as being themselves gifts 
given by Christ to His Church. In another catalogue, in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians, he passes from the concrete method of 
description to the abstract: ‘God hath set some in the Church, 1 Cor, xii 
first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly teachers, after that oe 
miracles, then gifts of healing, helps, governments, diversities of 
tongues’. There too he has been speaking of the Body and its 
members; and the general thought is the same as here: the 
diversity of gifts and functions is not only consistent with but 
necessary to corporate unity. 

‘Some, apostles ; and some, prophets ; and some, evangelists ; and 
some, pastors and teachers’. We shall be disappointed if we come to 
this passage, or either of the parallels referred to above, in the 
expectation of finding the official orders of the Church’s ministry. 
The three familiar designations, bishops, presbyters and deacons, 
are all wanting. The evidence of the Acts of the Apostles, which 
employs the first two of these designations in reference to the 
leaders of the Ephesian Church, together with the evidence of the 
First Epistle to Timothy which employs all three in dealing with 
the organisation and discipline of the same Church, forbids the 
suggestion that such officers are not mentioned here because they 
did not exist in the Asian communities to which St Paul’s letter 
was to go, or because the Apostle attached but little importance to 
their position. A reason for his silence must be sought in another 
direction. The most intelligible explanation is that bishops, pres- 
byters and deacons were primarily local officers, and St Paul is here 
concerned with the Church as a whole. Apostles, prophets and 
evangelists are divinely-gifted men who serve the Church at large ; 
and if a local ministry is alluded to at all it is only under the vaguer 
designation of ‘pastors and teachers’, 
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This is not the place to discuss the development of the official 
ministry: but it may be pointed out that it rises in importance as 
the first generation of apostolic and prophetic teachers passes away, 
as the very designations of ‘apostle’ and ‘prophet’ gradually dis- 
appear, and as all that is permanently essential to the Church of the 
apostolic and prophetic functions is gathered up and secured in the 
official ministry itself. 

The recovery of the Didaché, or Teaching of the Apostles, has 
thrown fresh light on the history of the first two terms of St Paul’s 
list?. It shews us a later generation of ‘apostles’, who are what we 
should rather term ‘missionaries’. They pass from place to place, 
asking only for a night’s lodging and a day’s rations. They would 
seem to correspond to the ‘ evangelists’ of St Paul’s catalogue, who 
carried the Gospel to regions hitherto unevangelised. This mention 
of them establishes beyond further question that wider use of the 
name ‘apostle’, for the recognition of which Bishop Lightfoot had 
already vigorously pleaded’. 

Yet more interesting is the picture which the Didaché draws for 
us of the Christian prophets. It shews us the prophets as pre- 
eminent in the community which they may visit, or in which they. 
may choose to settle. They appear to celebrate the Eucharist, and 
that with a special liturgical freedom. They are to be regarded as 
beyond criticism, if their genuineness as prophets has once been 
established. They are the proper recipients of the tithes and first- 
fruits of the community, and this for a noteworthy reason: ‘for 
they are your high-priests’. And when at the close of the book 
‘bishops and deacons’ are for the first time mentioned, honour is 
claimed for them in these significant terms: ‘ For they also minister 
unto you the ministration of the prophets and teachers: therefore 
despise them not; for they are your honourable ones together with 
the prophets and teachers’, In this primitive picture it is instruc- 
tive to observe that the ministry of office is in the background, 
overshadowed até present by a ministry of enthusiasm, but destined 
to absorb its functions and to survive its fall. 

‘For the perfecting of the saints for the work of ministry’. The 


1 The Didaché was published by regard it as representative of the 
Archbp Bryennius in 1883. In its general condition of the Church at so 
present form it is a composite work, late a period: it would appear rather 
which has embodied a very early (pos- to belong to some isolated community 
sibly Jewish) manual of conduct. Its in which there lingered a condition of 
locality is uncertain, and it cannot life and organisation which had else- 
be dated with prudencs earlier than where passed away. 
about 130 a.D. It is impossible to ® Lightfoot, Galatians, p. Q5- 
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second of these clauses must be taken as dependent on the first, and 

_ not (as in the Authorised Version) as coordinate with it. The 
equipment of the members of the Body for their function of service 

to the whole is the end for which Christ has given these gifts to 
His Church. If the life and growth of the Body is to be secured, 
every member of it, and not only those who are technically called 
‘ministers’, must be taught to serve. More eminent service indeed 

is rendered by those members to whom the Apostle has explicitly 
referred; but their service is specially designed to promote the 
service in due measure of the rest: for, as he tells us elsewhere, 
‘those members of the body which seem to be feebler are necessary’. 1 Cor. xii 
Thus ‘the work of ministry’ here spoken of corresponds to the ?? 
‘grace given to every one of us’, which is the subject of this iv 7 
section. 

An illustrative example of this ministry of saints to saints is to 
be found in St Paul’s reference to an interesting group of Corinthian 
Christians: ‘I beseech you, brethren,—ye know the house of Ste- 1 Cor. xvi 
phanas, that it is the firstfruits of Achaia, and that they have '5* 
addicted themselves to the ministry of the saints',—that ye submit 
yourselves unto such, and to every one that helpeth with us and 
labouretk. I am glad of the coming of Stephanas and Fortunatus 
and Achaicus: for that which was lacking on your part they have 
supplied: for they have refreshed my spirit and yours: therefore 
acknowledge ye them that are such’. From words like these we 
may see that every kind of mutual service is included in the early 
and unofficial sense of this word ‘ ministry’. 

If ministry such as this is characteristic of each member of the 
Body, it was preeminently characteristic of the Head Himself: 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister’: Mark x 45 

: is ? Luke xxii 
‘I am among you as he that ministereth’, ay 

‘For the building of the body of Christ’. This is the process to jy ,, 
the forwarding of which all that has been spoken of is directed. 

In describing it St Paul combines, as he has done before, his two 
favourite metaphors of the temple and the body. He has previously ii 21 
said that the building of the Temple grows: here, conversely, he 
speaks of the Body as being builded. 

‘Till we all come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of 
the Son of God’. Unity has been spoken of, first of all, as a gift to 
be kept; it is now regarded as a goal to be attained. Unity, as it 
exists already and is to be eagerly guarded, is a spiritual rather 
than an intellectual oneness ; the vital unity of the one Spirit in 


1 Literally, ‘they have appointed themselves unto ministry to the saints’. 
Wa 
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the one body. Unity, as it is ultimately to be reached by all the 
saints together, will be a consciously realised oneness, produced by 
faith in and knowledge of the Son of God. We are one now: in 
the end we all shall know ourselves to be one. 

‘ The Son of God’. St Paul is so careful in his use of the various 
designations of our Lord, that we may be confident that he has 
some reason here for inserting between two mentions of ‘ the Christ’ 
this title, ‘the Son of God’, which does not occur elsewhere in the 
epistle. It is instructive to compare a passage in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, where a similar change of titles is made. ‘I have been 
crucified with Christ’, says the Apostle, ‘and I no longer live, but 
in me Christ lives: and the life which now I live in the flesh, I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
up for me’. He with whom he has been crucified, He who now 
lives in him, is ‘Christ’: He whose love brought Him down to 
suffer is ‘the Son of God’. The title is changed to one which 


John xvii 5 recalls the glory which Christ had with the Father before the world 


iv 14 


. was, in order to heighten the thought of His condescending love. 
And so ir our present passage, when he is treating of the relation of 
our Lord to His Church, he speaks of Him as ‘the Christ’ (for the 
article is used in both places in the original): but when he would 
describe Him as the object of that faith and knowledge, in which our 
unity will ultimately be realised, he uses the words ‘the faith and the 
knowledge of the Son of God’; thereby suggesting, as it would seem, 
the thought of His eternal existence in relation to the Divine Father. 

‘Till we all come...to a perfect man’: that is, all of us together 
(for this is implied by the Greek) to God’s New Man, grown at 
length to full manhood. Not ‘to perfect men’: for the Apostle 
uses the plural of the lower stage only: ‘that we be no longer 
children’ is his own contrast. We are to grow out of our indi- 
vidualism into the corporate oneness of the full-grown Man. 

‘To the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ (or, of the 
Christ)’: that is, to the full measure of the complete stature, or 
maturity, of the fulfilled Christ, We cannot forget that St Paul 
has already called the Church ‘the fulness of Him who all in all is 
being fulfilled’, But in using the expression ‘the fulness of the 
Christ’ in this place, he is thinking of more than ‘the Church, 
which is His Body’. For here we get once more to the background 
of St Paul’s thought, in which the Body and the Head together are 
ultimately the one Christ—‘ the Christ that is to be’. 

In the New Man, grown to perfect manhood, St Paul finds the 
consummation of human life. He thus takes us on to the issue of 
the new creation which he spoke of in chap. ii. There the ‘one new 
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man.’ is created in the Christ: but he has a long growth before him. 

More and more are to claim their position as Bole of him. 
‘Christ is fulfilled ’—to quote Origen’s words again '—‘in all that 
come unto Him, ‘desde a He is still lacking in respect of them 
before they have come’. When they shall ‘all have come to the 
unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, when 
they shall all have come to a full-grown Man; then in the ripe 
maturity of the New Man, ‘the fulness of the Christ’ will itself 
have been attained. 

The poet, who has spoken to us of ‘the Christ that is to be’, has 
also most clearly expressed for us a part at least of the truth of the 
Making of Man’: 

Man as yet is being made, and ere the crowning Age of ages, 

Shall not aeon after aeon pass and touch him into shape? 


All about him shadow still, but, while the races flower and fade, 

Prophet-eyes may catch a glory slowly gaining on the shade, 

Till the peoples all are one, and all their voices blend in choric 

Hallelujah to the Maker ‘It is finish’d. Man is made’. 

‘That we be no longer children’. This expression, viewed from iv 14 
the mere standpoint of style, spoils the previous metaphor: but it is 
obviously intended to form a sharp contrast. The plural is to be 
noted. Maturity belongs to the unity alone. Individualism and 
self-assertion are the foes of this maturity. We are not to be 

‘babes’, isolated individuals, stunted and imperfect. Out of indi- 
vidualism we must grow, if we would attain to our perfection in the 
membership of the perfect Man. 

‘No longer children, tossed to and fro and carried aioad with 
every wind of doctrine’. St Paul does not linger on the distant 
ideal. He is quickly back to the present stage of childhood, which 
has still to ‘pass the waves of this troublesome world’ in which 
ideals are too apt to suffer shipwreck. The new metaphor is drawn 
from the sea which the Apostle knew so well, the symbol of insta- 
_ bility and insecurity. It suggests the jeopardy of the little boats, 
storm-tossed and swung round by each fresh blast, so that they 
cannot keep their head to the waves and are in danger of being 
swamped. 

‘By the sleight of men, by craftiness according to the wiles of 
error’. The dexterous handling of the dice and the smart cleverness 
of the schemer are the figures which underlie the words here used. 
They suggest the very opposite of the Apostle’s straightforwardness 


1 The full quotation is givenin the ‘The Making of Man’ in The Death of 
note on p. 45- Ocnone and other Poems (1892). 


2 Tennyson, In Memoriam cvi: and 
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“2 Cor. iv 2 of teaching. Ours is not, he had once said to the Corinthians, the 


iv 15 


versatility of the adept, which plays tricks with the Divine message. 
So here he warns us that subtleties and over-refinements end in 
error. We must keep to the simple way of truth and love. 

‘ But maintaining the truth in love’. In this epistle St Paul is 
not controversial. He attacks no form of false doctrine, but only 
gives a general warning against the mischievous refinements of over- 
subtle teachers. With the ‘error’ to which these things lead he 
briefly contrasts the duty of ‘ maintaining the truth in love’ ; and 
then at once he returns to the central truth of the harmony and 
growth of God’s one Man. 

‘May grow up into Him in all things’. The next words, ‘ which 
is the head’, seem at first sight to suggest that the Apostle’s meaning 
is ‘may grow up into Him as the head’. But although the limbs of 
the body are presently spoken of as deriving their growth from the 
head—the head being regarded as the source of that harmony of the 
various parts which is essential to healthy development—it would 
be difficult to give a meaning to the expression ‘to grow up into 
the head’. Accordingly it is better to regard the words ‘may grow 
up into Him in all things’ as complete in themselves. What 
St Paul desires to say is that the children are to grow up, not 
each into a separate man, but all into One, ‘the perfect man’, who 
is none other than the Christ. 

The law of growth for the individual is this: that he should 
learn more and more to live as a part of a great whole; that he 
should consciously realise the life of membership, and contribute his 
appropriate share towards the completeness of the corporate unity ; 
and that thus his expanding faculties should find their full play in 
the large and ever enlarging life of the One Man. It is to this that 
St Paul points when he says, ‘that we be no longer children, but 
grow up into Him every whit’. 

In one of the most remarkable poems of the Jn Memoriam 
Tennyson suggests that the attainment of a definite self-conscious- 
ness may be a primary purpose of the individual’s earthly life'; 

This use may lie in blood and breath, 
Which else were fruitless of their due, 


Had man to learn himself anew 
Beyond the second birth of Death. 


We gather from St Paul that there is a further lesson which we are 
called to learn—the consciousness of a larger life, in which in a 
sense we lose ourselves, to find ourselves again, no longer isolated, 


1 In Memoriam, xlv. 
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but, related and coordinated in the Body of the Christ. That the 
~ poet, too, knew something of the mystery of this surrender of the 
individual life may be seen from his Prologue: 


Thou seemest human and divine, 
The highest, holiest manhood, thou: 
Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine, 


‘ Which ws the head, even Christ’. Backwards and forwards the 
Apostle moves, with no concern for logical consistency, between the 
conception of Christ as the Whole and the conception of Christ as 
the Head of the Body. The newness of the thought which he is 
endeavouring to develope—the thought of human unity realised 
through and in the Christ—is doubtless responsible for these 
oscillations. We feel that the conception is being worked out 
for the first time, and we watch the struggle of language in face of 
the difficulties which present themselves. The initial difficulty is 
to conceive of a number of persons as forming in a real sense one 
‘body’. In common parlance this difficulty is not recognised, 
because the word ‘body’ is used merely to signify an aggregation 
of persons more or less loosely held in relation to one another, and 
its proper meaning of a structural unity is not seriously pressed. 
But just in proportion as ‘a body’ is felt to mean a living organism, 
the difficulty remains. And St Paul makes it abundantly clear that 
it is a living organism—a human frame with all its manifold struc- 
ture inspired by a single life—which offers to him the true concep- 
tion of humanity as God will have it to be. 

A further difficulty enters when the relation of Christ to this 
Body comes to be defined. It is natural at once to think of Him as 
its Head : for that is the seat of the brain which controls and unifies 
the organism. But this conception does not always suffice. For 
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Christ is more than the Head. The whole Body, in St Paul’s Rom. xii 5 


language, is ‘in Him’; the several parts ‘grow up into Him’. 


Even more than this, the whole is identified with Him: ‘for as x Cor. xii 


the body is one and hath many members, and all the members of 1? 


the body being many are one body; so also is the Christ’. In the 


New Man ‘Christ is all and in all’. Identified with the whole Ool. iii 11 


Body, He grows with its growth and will find His own fulfilment 
only in its complete maturity. 

We are not therefore to be surprised at the rapidity of the tran- 
sition by which the Apostle here passes from the thought of Christ 
as the Whole, into which we are growing up, to the thought of Him 
as the Head, upon which the Body’s harmony and growth depends. 


Col. ii 19 


Col. iv 14 


ito 
lirs,iii4 ff. 


iv 3 ff. 
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‘ From whom the whole body, fitly framed together and compacted 
by every joint of its supply’. The expression ‘fitly framed together . 
is repeated from the description of the building process which has 
already furnished a figure of structural, though not organic, unity. 
The remainder of the passage is found again, with slight verbal 
variations, in the Epistle to the Colossians : ‘from whom the whole 
body, furnished out and compacted by the joints and bands, 
increaseth with the increase of God’. The Apostle is using the 
physiological terms of the Greek medical writers. We can almost 
see him turn to ‘the beloved physician’, of whose presence he tells 
us in the companion epistle, before venturing to speak in technical 
language of ‘ every ligament of the whole apparatus’ of the human 
frame. There is no reference either here or in the Epistle to the 
Colossians to a supply of nourishment, but rather to the complete 
system of nerves and muscles by which the limbs are knit together 
and are connected with the head. 

‘ According to the effectual working in the measure of each several 
part’; that is, as each several part in its due measure performs its 
appropriate ‘function. Unity in variety is the Apostle’s theme: 
unity of structure in the whole, and variety of function in the 
several component parts: these are the conditions of growth upon 
which he insists. 

‘Maketh the increase of the body, unto the building thereof, in 
love’. This recurrence to the companion metaphor of building 
reminds us that the reality which St Paul is endeavouring to 
illustrate is more than a physiological structure. The language 
derived from the body’s growth needs to be supplemented by the 
language derived from the building of the sacred shrine of God. 
The mingling of the metaphors helps us to rise above them, and 
thus prepares us for the phrase, with which the Apostle at once 
interprets his meaning and reaches his climax,—‘in love’. 

We have thus concluded a further stage in St Paul’s exposition. 
To begin with we had the eternal purpose of God, to make Christ 
the summing into one of all things that are. Then we had the 
mystery of Christ, consummated on the cross, by which Jew and 
Gentile passed into one new Man. Lastly we have had the unity 
of the Spirit, a unity in variety, containing a principle of growth, 
by which the Body of the Christ is moving towards maturity. 


Tuts I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no 
longer walk as do the Gentiles walk, in the vanity of their 
mind, “darkened in their understanding, being alienated from 
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the life of God, through the ignorance that is in them because 


- of the blindness of their heart; "who being past feeling have 


given themselves over unto lasciviousness, to work all unclean- 
ness with greediness. *But ye have not so learned Christ; 
*if so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught in 
Him, as the truth is in Jesus; that ye put off as concerning 
your former manner of life the old man, which is corrupt 
according to the lusts of deceit ; *3and be renewed in the spirit 
of your mind, *#and put on the new man, which after God is 
created in righteousness and holiness of the truth. 


‘This I say therefore and testify in the Lord, that ye no longer iv 17 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. The double use of the verb ‘to 
walk’ points us back to the beginning of the chapter. There he 
had commenced his solemn injunction as to their ‘walk’; but the 
first elements on which he had felt bound to lay stress, humble- 
ness of mind and mutual forbearance, the prerequisites of the life 
of unity, led him on to describe the unity itself, and to shew that 
it was the harmony of a manifold variety. Now he returns to 
his topic again with a renewed vigour: ‘This I say therefore and 
testify in the Lord’—in whom I am who speak, and you are 
who hear’. 

His injunction now takes a negative form: they are ‘not to 
walk as do the Gentiles walk’. This leads him to describe the 
characteristics of the heathen life which they have been called 
to leave. 
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‘In the vanity of their mind, darkened in their understanding, iv 17 £ 


being alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance that is 
in them because of the blindness of their heart’. They have no 
ruling purpose to guide them, no light by which to see their way, 
no Divine life to inspire them: they cannot know, because their 
heart is blind. The last phrase may recall to us by way of contrast 
the Apostle’s prayer for the Gentile converts, that ‘the eyes of their i 18 
heart’ might be enlightened. And the whole description may be 
compared with his account of their former state as ‘in the world ii 12 
without hope and without God’. 

‘Who being past feeling have given themselves over unto lascivt- iv 19 
ousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness’. ‘They have not 
only the passive vice of ignorance, but the active vices which are 


1 See above on iy. 1. 
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Rom. i. 21 bred of recklessness. In the opening chapter of the Epistle to the 


—28 


iv 20 


iv 21 


iv 15 


iv 24 f. 


Romans the same. sequence is found: ‘they became vain in their 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened...wherefore God 
also gave them up to uncleanness...for this cause God gave them 
up unto vile affections...even as they did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate mind, to 
do those things which are not convenient’. There it is thrice 
said that ‘God gave them up’: here it is said that, ‘having 
become reckless, they gave themselves up’. The emphasis which 
in either case St Paul lays on want of knowledge corresponds 
with the stress which, as we have already seen, he lays upon 
true wisdom’. 

‘ But ye have not so learned Christ’, or, as it is in the original, 
‘the Christ’. That is to say, You are no longer in this darkness and 
ignorance : you have learned the Christ : and the lesson involves a 
wholly different life. 

‘ If so be that ye have heard Him, and have been taught in Him, 
as the truth is in Jesus’. The conditional form of the sentence is 
used for the sake of emphasis, and does not imply a doubt. We. 
may paraphrase it thus: ‘if indeed it be He whom ye have heard 
and in whom ye have been taught’. The phrases to learn Christ, 
to hear Him, and to be taught in Him, are explanatory of each 
other. The Apostle’s readers had not indeed heard Christ, in the 
sense of hearing Him speak. But Christ was the message which 
had been brought to them, He was the school in which they had 
been taught, He was the lesson which they had learnt. 

The expression ‘to learn Christ’ has become familiar to our 
ears, and we do not at.once realise how strangely it must have 
sounded when it was used for the first time. But the Apostle 
was well aware that his language was new, and he adds a clause 
which helps to interpret it: ‘even as the truth is in Jesus’, or 
more literally, ‘even as truth is in Jesus’. He lays much stress 
on truth throughout the whole context. He has already called 
for the maintenance of the truth in opposition to the subtleties 
of error: he will presently speak of the new man as ‘created 
according to God in righteousness and holiness of the truth’; 
and, led on by the word, he will require his readers ag the first 
practical duty of the new life to put away falsehood and speak 
truth each to his neighbour. But truth is embodied in Jesus, who 
is the Christ. Hence, instead of saying ‘ye have learned the truth, 
ye have heard the truth, ye have been taught in the truth’, he says 


1 See above, p. 30. 
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with a far more impressive emphasis, ‘It is Christ whom ye have 
learned, Him ye have heard, in Him ye have been taught, even as 
the truth is in Jesus’, 
Nowhere else in this epistle does St Paul use the name ‘Jesus’ 
by itself. Nor does he so use it again in any of the epistles of 
his Roman captivity, if we except the one passage in which he 
specially refers to the new honour which has accrued to ‘the name Phil. ii 10 
of Jesus’, Even in his earlier epistles it rarely occurs alone ; and, 
when it does, there is generally an express reference to the death 
or resurrection of our Lord’. We have already said something 
of the significance of St Paul’s usage in this respect?, He uses 
the name ‘Jesus’ by itself when he wishes emphatically to point 
to the historic personality of the Christ. And this is plainly his 
intention in the present passage. The message which he pro- 
claimed was this: The Christ has come: in the person of Jesus— 
the crucified, risen and ascended Jesus—He has come, not only 
as the Messiah of the Jew, but as the hope of all mankind. In 
this Jesus is embodied the truth: and so the truth has come to 
you. You have learned the Christ; Him you have heard, in Him 
you have been taught, even as the truth is in Jesus. 
‘That ye put off as concerning your former manner of life iv 22 fi. 
the old man, which is corrupt according to the lusts of deceit; 
and be renewed in the spirit of your mind, and put on the new 
man, which after God is created in righteousness and holiness of 
the truth’. The injunctions which St Paul has hitherto laid upon 
his readers have been gentle admonitions, arising directly out of 
the great thoughts which he has been expounding to them. His 
first injunction was: Remember what you were and what you are. ii rr f. 
The next was: Cultivate that humble and forbearing temper, which iv 2 ff. 
naturally belongs to what you are, which tends to keep the unity. 
But now his demand takes a severer tone: I protest in the Lord, he 
says, that you be not what you were. 
The knife goes deep. As regards your former life, he declares, 
you must strip off ‘the old man’, a miserable decaying thing, rotted 
with the passions of the old life of error. You must be made new 
in your spirits. You must array yourselves in ‘the new man’, who 
has been created as God would have him to be, in that righteousness 
and holiness to which the truth leads. 


1 So in x Thess.i 10, iv 14, Rom. Jude. But in Hebrews it occurs alone 
viii 11, 2 Cor. iv 10, 11, 14. The re- eight times; and this is, of course, the 
maining passages are Gal. vir7, Rom. regular use in the Gospels. 

iii 26, 2 Cor. iv5. The name is not 2 See above, pp. 23 f. 
used alone in James, 1 and 2 Peter, or 
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What is ‘the old man’ who is here spoken of? St Paul has 
used the term in an earlier epistle. ‘Our old man’, he had written 
to the Romans, ‘was crucified with Christ’. From the context of 
that passage we may interpret his meaning as follows: I said that 
by your baptism you were united with Christ in His death, you 
were buried with Him. What was it that then died? I answer: 
The former you. A certain man was living a life of sin: he was 
the slave of sin, living in a body dominated by sin. That man, 
who lived that life, died. He was crucified with Christ. That is 
what I call ‘your old man’. 

To the Romans, then, he has declared that their ‘old man’ is 
dead. This, he says, is the true view of your life. It is God’s 
view of it, in virtue of which you are justified in His sight. And 
this view, the only true view, you are bound yourselves to take, and 
make it the ruling principle of all your conduct. 

Elsewhere he says: This is my own case. I have been crucified 
with Christ: I no longer live. Yet you see me living. What does 
it mean? Christ is living in me. So great was the revolution 
which St Paul recognised as having taken place in his own moral 
experience, that he does not hesitate to speak of it as a change 
of personality. I am dead, he says, crucified on Christ’s cross. 
Another has come to live in me: and He has displaced me in 
myself. 

What was true for him was true for his readers likewise. 
Christ, he says, has come and claimed you. You have admitted 
His claim by your baptism. You are no longer yourselves. The 
old you then died: Another came to live in you. 

In our present passage, and in the closely parallel passage of the 
Epistle to the Colossians, St Paul urges his readers to bring their 
lives into correspondence with their true position, by ‘putting off 
the old man’ and ‘putting on the new man’. That they had done 
this already in their baptism was not, to his mind, inconsistent with 
such an admonition. Indeed he expressly reminds the Colossians 
that they had thus died and been buried with Christ, and had been 
raised with Him to a new life. None the less he urges them to 
a fresh act of will, which shall realise their baptismal position : 
‘putting off the old man with his deeds, and putting on the new, 
who is ever being renewed unto knowledge according to the image 
of Him that created him; where there is no Greek and Jew, 
circumcision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, bondman, 
freeman ; but Christ is all and in all’. 

The metaphor here employed is a favourite one with St Paul. 
They are to strip off the old self: they are to clothe themselves with 
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Another. This Other is sometimes said to be Christ Himself, Thus 
St Paul writes to the Galatians : ‘As many of you as were baptised 
into Christ did put on Christ’; and to the Romans he says; ‘ Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ’. Yet we could not substitute ‘Christ’ 
for ‘the new man’ either here or in the Epistle to the Colossians. 
For in both places the Apostle speaks of ‘the new man’ as having 
been ‘created’, a term which he could not apply directly to Christ. 

An earlier passage in this epistle, which likewise combines the 
term ‘new man’ with the idea of ‘creation’, may perhaps throw 
some light on this difficulty, even if it introduces us to a further 
complication. In speaking of the union of the Jew and the Gentile 
in Christ, St Paul uses the words: ‘that He might create the two 
in Himself into one new man’. As ‘the new man’, who is to be 
‘put on’, is the same for all who are thus renewed, they all become 
inseparably one—one new Man. But the one new Man is ulti- 
mately the Christ who is ‘all and in all’. We cannot perhaps 
bring these various expressions into perfect harmony : but we must 
not neglect any one of them. Here, as often elsewhere with 
St Paul, the thought is too large and too many-sided for a complete 
logical consistency in its exposition. 

The condition of ‘the old man, which 1s corrupt according to the 
lusts of deceit’, is contrasted first with a renewal of youth, and 
secondly with a fresh act of creation. These two distinct con- 
ceptions correspond to two meanings which are combined in the 
phrase ‘is corrupt’. For this may mean simply ‘is being destroyed’, 
‘is on the way to perish’; as St Paul says elsewhere, ‘our outward 
man perisheth’, using the same verb in a compound form. But 
again it may refer to moral pollution, as when the Apostle says to 
the Corinthians, ‘I have espoused you to one husband, to present 
you as a pure virgin to Christ; but I fear lest, as Satan deceived 
Eve, so your minds may be corrupted from the simplicity and purity 
which is towards Christ’. If in our present passage the words 
‘which is corrupt’ stood alone, we might take the first meaning 
only and render ‘which waxeth corrupt’ or, better, ‘which is 
perishing’: and this would correspond to the contrasted words, ‘ be 
renewed in the spirit of your mind’, But the second meaning is 
also in the Apostle’s mind : for he adds the words ‘ according to the 
lusts of deceit’, and he offers a second contrast in ‘the new man 
which is created after God’, or more literally ‘according to God’, 
that is as he says more plainly to the Colossians ‘according to the 
image of Him that created him’. The original purity of newly- 
created man was ‘corrupted’ by means of a ‘deceit’ which worked 
through ‘the lusts’, The familiar story has perpetually repeated 
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itself in human experience: ‘the old man is corrupt according to 
the lusts of deceit’, and a fresh creation after the original pattern 
has been necessitated : it is found in ‘the new man which after God 
is created in righteousness and holiness which are (in contrast with 
‘deceit’) of the truth’. 


2s WHEREFORE putting away lying, speak every man truth 
with his neighbour: for we are members one of another. *Be 
ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your 
wrath; ?7neither give place to the devil. **Let him that stole 
steal no more: but rather let him labour, working with his 
hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to 
him that needeth. 29Let no corrupt communication proceed 
out of your mouth, but that which is good, for building up as 
need may be, that it may give grace unto the hearers: 3°and 
grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto 
the day of redemption. 3 Let all bitterness and wrath and | 
anger and clamour and evil-speaking be put away from you, 
with all malice: 3¢and be ye kind one to another, tenderhearted, 
forgiving one another, even as God in Christ hath forgiven you. 
V. *Be ye therefore followers of God, as His beloved children ; 
and walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath 
given Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a 
sweetsmelling savour. 


The Apostle proceeds to interpret in a series of practical precepts 
his general injunction to put off the old man and put on the new, to 
turn from the life of error to the life which belongs to the truth. 
He appeals throughout to the large interests of their common life: 
it is the Spirit of fellowship which supplies the motive for this moral 
revolution. Six sins are struck at: lying, resentment, stealing, bad 
language, bad temper, lust. 

Lying is to be exchanged for truthfulness, for the Body’s sake. 
Resentment is to give way to reconciliation, lest Satan get a footing 
in their midst. Stealing must make place for honest work, to help 
others : bad language for gracious speech, ‘unto building up’, and lest 
the one holy Spirit be grieved. Bad temper must yield to kindliness 
and forgivingness, for God has forgiven them all; yea, to love, the 
love of self-giving, shewn in Christ’s sacrifice. Lastly lust, and all 
the unfruitful works of the dark, must be banished by the light. 
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Thus the Apostle bids them displace the old man by the new, 
. the false life by the ‘righteousness and holiness of the truth’: 


Ring out the old, ring in the new; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true; 
Ring in the Christ that is to be. 


‘Wherefore putting away lying, speak every man truth with his iv 25 
neighbour : for we are members one of another’, In the original the 
connexion with what has immediately preceded is very clearly 
marked. For the word rendered ‘putting away’ is the same as that 
which has been used for ‘putting off’ the old man, though the 
metaphor of the garment is now dropped: and ‘lying’, or ‘false- 
hood’ as it could be more generally rendered, is directly suggested 
by the word ‘truth’ with which the last sentence closes. Truthful- 
ness of speech is an obvious necessity, if they are to live the life of 
‘the truth’. 

The Apostle enforces his command by a quotation from the 
prophet Zechariah : ‘These are the things that ye shall do: Speak Zech. viii 
ye every man the truth with his neighbour: truth and the judge- 26 
ment of peace judge ye in your gates’. But he gives a character of 
his own to the precept in the reason which he adds: ‘for we are 
members one of another’. These words remind us how practical he 
is in all his mysticism. The mystical conception that individual 
men are but limbs of the body of a greater Man is at once made the 
basis of an appeal for truthfulness in our dealings one with another. 
Falsehood, a modern moralist would say, is a sin against the mutual 
trust on which all civilised society rests. St Paul said it long ago, 
and still more forcibly. It is absurd, he says, that you should 
deceive one another: just as it would be absurd for the limbs of a 
body to play each other false. The habit of lying was congenial to 
the Greek, as it was to his Oriental neighbours. . St Paul strikes at 
the root of the sin by shewing its inconsistency with the realisation 
of the corporate life. 

‘ Be ye angry, and sin not: let not the sun go down upon your iv 26 f. 
wrath ; neither give place to the devil’. The first words of this 
passage are another quotation from the Old Testament. They are 
taken from the Greek version of the fourth Psalm, and are perhaps Ps. iv 4 
a, nearer representation of the original than is given by our English 
rendering, ‘ Stand in awe, and sin not’. That there is a righteous 
anger is thus allowed by the Apostle: but he warns us that, if 
cherished, it quickly passes into sin. According to the Mosaic law 
the sun was not to set on a cloke held as a surety, or the unpaid wage Deut. xxiv 
of the needy : and again, the sun was not to set on a malefactor put 13> 15 
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to death and left unburied, This phraseology furnishes the Apostle 
with the form of his injunction. Its meaning is, as an old com- 
mentator observes, ‘Let the day of your anger be the day of your 
reconciliation’’. 

The phrase to ‘ give place to the devil’ means to give him room 
or scope for action. Anger, which suspends as it were the har- 
monious relation between one member and another in the Body, 
gives an immediate opportunity for the entry of the evil spirit? 

‘ Let him that stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, work- 
ing with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give 
to him that needeth’. This is indeed to put off the old, and to put 
on the new. Itis a complete reversal of the moral attitude. Instead 
of taking what is another's, seek with the sweat of your brow to be 
in a position to give to another what you have honestly made your 
own. 

‘ Let no corrupt communication proceed out of your mouth’. The 
word here rendered ‘corrupt’ is used in the Gospels of the worthless 
tree, and of the worthless fish: it is opposed to ‘good’, in the sense 
of being “good-for-nothing’. But the ‘corrupt’ speech here con- 
demned is foul talk, and not merely idle talk. It is probable that 
St Paul in his choice of the word had in mind its original meaning 
of ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupted’: for in a parallel passage of the com- 
panion epistle he says: ‘Let your speech be alway with grace, 
seasoned with salt’; the use of salt being not only to flavour, but to 
preserve. 

‘ But that which is good, for building up as need may be’. The 
words ‘edify’ and ‘edification’ have become so hackneyed, that it 
is almost necessary to avoid them in translation, if the Apostle’s 
language is to retain its original force. How vividly he realised the 
metaphor which he employed may be seen from a passage in the 
Epistle to the Romans, where he says, if we render his words ~ 
literally : ‘Let us follow after the things that belong to peace and to 


1Tt is worth while to repeat Fuller’s 2 The Didaché, in a list of warnings 
comment quoted from Eadie by Dr directed against certain sins on the 
Abbott (ad loc. p. 141): ‘Let us take ground of what they ‘lead to’, says 
the Apostle’s meaning rather than his (¢. iii): ‘Be not angry; for anger leads 
words—withall possiblespeedtodepose to murder: nor jealous, nor quarrel- 
our passion; not understanding him some, nor passionate; for of all these 
so literally that we may take leave to things murders are bred’. In the same 
be angry till sunset, then might our chapter comes another precept which 
wrath lengthen withthedays;andmen _ it is interesting to compare with the 
in Greenland, where days last abovea sequence of St Paul’s injunctions in 
quarter of a year, have plentiful scope this place: ‘My child, be not a liar; 
of revenge’, since lying leads to thieving’. 


ee 
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the building up of one another : do not for the sake of food pull down 


. God’s work’. Moreover in the present chapter he has twice spoken 


of ‘the building up of the body’; while in an earlier chapter he has 
elaborated the metaphor of the building in relation to the Christian 
society. In the present passage he recurs to this metaphor, as 
in v. 25 he recurred to the figure of the body. Speech, like 
everything else, he would have us use for the help of others who 
are linked with us in the corporate life—‘ for building up as occasion 
may offer’, 

‘That it may give grace wnto the hearers’, The phrase to ‘give 
grace’ may also be rendered to ‘give gratification’: and this is 
certainly the idea which would at once be suggested to the ordinary 
Greek reader. But to St Paul’s mind the deeper meaning of grace 
predominates. This is not the only place where he seems to play 
upon the various meanings of the Greek word for ‘grace’. Thus, 
for example, in the passage which we have quoted above from the 
Epistle to the Colossians, the obvious sense of his words to a Greek 
mind would be: ‘ Let your speech be always with graciousness’ or 


‘graceful charm’: and another instance will come before us later on 


in the present epistle’. 

‘And grieve not the holy Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed wnto 
the day of redemption’. Each of St Paul’s injunctions is enforced 
by a grave consideration. Falsehood is inconsistent with member- 
ship in a Body. Cherished irritation makes room for the evil spirit. 
Stealing is the direct contrary of the labour that toils to help others. 
Speech that is corrupt not only pulls down instead of building up, 
but actually pains the Holy Spirit of God. 

The Spirit specially claims to find expression in the utterances 
of Christians, as St Paul tells us later on in this epistle, where he 
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iv 12, 16 
ii 20 ff. 


Col. iv 6 


iv 30 


says: ‘Be filled with the Spirit ; speaking to one another in psalms v 18 f. 


and hymns and spiritual songs’. The misuse of the organ of speech 
is accordingly a wrong done to, and felt by, the Spirit who claims to 


control it. The addition of the words, ‘whereby (or ‘in whom’) ye © 


are sealed unto the day of redemption’, carries us back to the 


mention of the sealing of the Gentiles with ‘the holy Spirit of the i 13 


promise’, that is, the Spirit promised of old to the chosen people. 
This is the ‘one Spirit’, of which the Apostle says in an earlier 
epistle that ‘in one Spirit we have all been baptized into one body, 
whether Jews or Greeks’. Thus the Holy Spirit stands in the 
closest relation to the new corporate life, and is specially wronged 


1 See below, p. 116. For the various New Testaments see the detached note 
meanings of ‘grace’ in the Old and on xdpis. 
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when the opportunity of building it up becomes an occasion for its 
defilement and ruin. 

‘Let all bitterness and wrath and anger and clamour and evil 
speaking be put away from you, with all malice: and be ye kind one 
to another, tenderhearted, forgiving one another, even as God in Christ 
hath forgiven you’. The fifth injunction, to put away bitter feelings, 
and the quarrelling and evil-speaking to which they give rise, is 
enforced by an appeal to the character and action of God Himself. 
You must forgive each other, says the Apostle, because God in 
Christ has forgiven you all. 

‘ Be ye therefore followers (or ‘imitators’) of God, as His beloved 
children’. ' These words must be taken closely with what precedes, 
as well'as with what follows. The imitation of God in His merciful- 
ness is the characteristic of sonship. ‘Love your enemies, and do 
them good, and lend hoping for nothing again; and your reward 
shall be great, and ye shall be sons of the Most High; for He is 
kind to the unthankful and evil. Be merciful, even as your Father 
is merciful’, 

‘And walk in love, as Christ also hath loved you, and hath given 
Himself for you, an offering and a sacrifice to God for a sweet- 
smelling savour’. The Apostle has invoked the Divine example 
first of all in regard to forgiveness. He now extends its reference 
by making it the basis of the wider command to ‘walk in love’. 
Take, he says, God as your pattern: copy Him; for you are His 
children whom He loves. Walk therefore in love—such love as 
Christ has shewn to you. 

For us, the love of God is supremely manifested in the love of 
Christ, who gave Himself up on our behalf, ‘an offering and a — 
sacrifice to God for an odour of a sweet smell’. We then are to love 
even as Christ loved us ; that is, with the love that gives itself for 
others, the love of sacrifice. St Paul thus points to Christ’s sacrifice 
as an example of the love which Christians are to shew to one 
another. Your acts of love to one another, he implies, will be 
truly a sacrifice acceptable to God; even as the supreme act of 
Christ’s love to you is the supremely acceptable Sacrifice. 

Two passages may help to illustrate this teaching and the © 
phraseology in which it is conveyed. One of these is found later 
on in this chapter, where the Apostle charges husbands to love 
their wives ‘even as Christ loved the church and gave Himself 
up for it’. The other offers us another example of the application 
of the sacrificial phraseology of the Old Testament to actions 
which manifest love. The language in which St Paul dignifies 
the kindness shewn to himself by the Philippian Church is strikingly 
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similar to that of our present passage: ‘Having received of Phil. iv 18 


__Epaphroditus the things which were sent from you, an odour of 


a sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable, well pleasing to God’, 


3Bur fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let it ¥ 3—14 
not even be named among you, as becometh saints; ‘neither 
filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not befitting ; 
but rather giving of thanks. ‘For this ye know of a surety, 
that no fornicator nor unclean person, nor covetous man, which 
is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of Christ 
and of God. ®Let no man deceive you with vain words; for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. 7Be not ye therefore partakers with 
them. ‘*For ye were in time past darkness, but now are ye 
light in the Lord: walk as children of light: 9for the fruit of 
light is in all goodness and righteousness and truth; *proving 
what is acceptable unto the Lord. **And have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness, but rather expose them: 
*2for of the things which are done of them in secret it is a 


- shame even to speak; ‘but all things when they are exposed 


by the light are made manifest ; for whatsoever is made manifest 
is light. ‘Wherefore it saith : 


Awake, thou that sleepest, 
And arise from the dead, 
And Christ shall shine upon thee. 


‘ But fornication and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let tt not v 3 
even be named among you, as becometh saints’. The five prohibitions 
which have preceded stand side by side with no connecting particles 
to link them to each other. This, as a point of style, is far more 
unusual in Greek than it is in English. Accordingly the adversative 
particle with which the final prohibition is introduced deserves the 
more attention. The Apostle has called upon his readers to put 
away falsehood, irritation, theft, corrupt speech, bitter feelings. 
But, he seems to say, there is another class of sins which I do not 
even bid you put away: I say that you may not so much as name | 
them one to another. 

‘As becometh saints’, He appeals to a new Christian decorum. ii 19 
‘Ye are fellow-citizens with the saints’: nodlesse oblige. 
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‘ Neither filthiness nor foolish talking nor jesting, which are not 
befitting ; but rather giving of thanks’. The first of these nomina-. 
tives might be taken with the preceding verb, ‘let it not even be 
named’; but not the other two. The meaning however is plain: 
‘neither let there be among you’ these things which degrade 
conversation, or at least relax its tone. Having summarily dismissed 
the grosser forms of sin, the Apostle forbids the approaches to them 
in unseemly talk, in foolishness of speech, even in mere frivolous 
jesting. The seemingly abrupt introduction of ‘thanksgiving’ in 
contrast to ‘jesting’ is due to a play upon the two words in the 


.Greek which cannot be reproduced in translation. Instead of the 


lightness of witty talk, which played too often on the borderline of 
impropriety, theirs should be the true ‘grace’ of speech, the utter- 
ance of a ‘grace’ or thanksgiving to God’. He developes the 
thought at greater length below, when he contrasts the merriment 
of wine with the sober gladness of sacred psalmody. 

‘For this ye know of a surety, that no fornicator nor wnclean 
person, nor covetous man, which is an idolater, hath any inheritance 
in the kingdom of Christ and of God’. St Paul has spoken of the 
Gentile Christians as haying received ‘the earnest of the inherit- 
ance’, and as being ‘ fellow-heirs’ with the Jews. Here however he 
declares that those who commit the sins of which he has been 
speaking are thereby excluded from such inheritance. They have 
indeed practically returned to idolatry, and renounced Christ and 
God. They have disinherited themselves. 

This extension of the metaphor of ‘inheritance’ is a Hebrew 
form of speech which has passed over into the Greek of the New 
Testament. Thus we have in the Gospel the phrase ‘to inherit 
eternal life’*, The connexion of ‘inheritance’ with ‘the kingdom’ 
is found in Matt. xxv 34, ‘inherit the kingdom prepared for you’, 
and in James ii 5, ‘Hath not God chosen the poor of this world, 
rich in faith, and heirs of the kingdom’, etc. In St Paul we find 
only the negative form of the phrase, as in 1 Cor. xv 50, ‘flesh 
and blood shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. The two other 
passages in which it occurs present close parallels to our present 
passage. ‘Know ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God? Be not deceived: neither fornicators, nor 
idolaters, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of themnselees 
with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, 


+ For a similar play on the word x 25: comp. Tit. iii 7. The phrase 
‘grace’, see above p. 113. ‘to inherit life’ is found in Psalms 
* Mark x 17 and parallels, Luke of Solomon xiv 6. 
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nor extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God’. And in closing 
his list of ‘the works of the flesh’ the Apostle says : ‘Of the which Gal. y 21 
_-I foretell you, as I have also foretold you, that they which do such 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of God’. This repetition 
might almost suggest that he was employing a formula of teaching 
which had become fixed and could be referred to as familiar: ‘Know 
ye not?’, ‘I foretell you, as I have also foretold you’, ‘This ye 
know assuredly ’. 

‘The kingdom of Christ and of God’, The epithet ‘of God’ 
points to the nature of the kingdom, as opposed to a temporal 
kingdom: hence it is that in St Matthew’s Gospel the epithet 
‘of heaven’ can be so often substituted for it. The epithet ‘of 
Christ’ is more rare’: it points to the Messiah as ‘the king set upon Ps. ii 6 
the holy hill of Sion’, the Divine Son, the Anointed of Jehovah 
who reigns in His name. So St Paul says that ‘the Father...hath Col. i 13 
transplanted us into the kingdom of the Son of His love’. The 
two thoughts are brought into final harmony in 1 Oor. xv 24ff: 
‘Then cometh the end, when He shall deliver up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father...that God may be all in all’. 

‘Let no man deceive you with vain words: for because of these v 6 
things cometh the wrath of God upon the children of disobedience’, 
The Apostle recurs to language which he has used already: he has 
spoken of ‘the children (or ‘sons’) of disobedience’, and has called ii 2 f. 
them ‘children of (the Divine) wrath’. The wrath of God falls Comp. 
upon the heathen world especially on account of the sins of the a 2 
flesh which are closely connected with idolatry. 

‘ Be not ye therefore partakers with them: for ye were in time past v 7 f. 
darkness, but now are ye light in the Lord’. Having completed his 
list of special prohibitions, the Apostle returns to his general 
principle: Be not like the Gentiles. Once more he reminds his iv 17 
readers of what in time past they were, and of what they now are. Comp. ii 
They have been taken into a new fellowship, and cannot retain the '! f. 
old. The Gentiles whom they have left are still ‘darkened in their iv 18 
understanding’: but they themselves have been rescued ‘out of the Col. i 12 f. 
power of darkness’, and ‘made meet to be partakers of the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light’. Here the Apostle does not say merely 
that they were in time past im the darkness and now are in the 
light: but, heightening his figure to the utmost, he speaks of them 

as once ‘darkness’, but now ‘light’. 


1 For ‘the kingdom of Christ’ in we have ‘Thy glory’), Luke i 33, Xxii 
the Gospel compare Matt. xiii 41,  29f., xxiii 42, John xviii 36. See also 
xvi 28, xx 21 (where in Mark x 37 2 Pet. i 11, Apoc. xi 15, 
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‘ Walk as children of light’. We may compare St Paul’s words 
to the Thessalonians: ‘ But ye, brethren, are not in darkness...for 
ye are all children of light and children of the day ?, While speaking 
of their position and privilege the Apostle has called them ‘light’ 
itself: now that he comes to speak of their conduct, he returns to 
his metaphor of ‘walking’, and bids them ‘walk as children of 
light’. 

‘ For the fruit of light is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth’. With ‘the fruit of light’ in this passage we may compare 
‘the fruit of the Spirit’ in the Epistle to the Galatians. Indeed 
some manuscripts have transferred the latter phrase to this place, 
where it is found in our Authorised Version. 

‘ Proving what is acceptable wnto the Lord’. These words belong 
in construction to the command ‘ Walk as children of light’, the 
intervening verse being a parenthesis, The light will enable them 
to test and discern the Lord’s will’. So below he bids them ‘under- 
stand what the will of the Lord is’. 

‘And have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness’. 
Just as in the Epistle to the Galatians the Apostle contrasted ‘the 
fruit of the Spirit’ with ‘the works of the flesh’; so here, while he. 
speaks of ‘the fruit of light’, he will not speak of ‘the fruit of 
darkness’, but of its ‘fruitless works’. 

‘ But rather expose them ; for of the things which are done of them 
in secret it 1s a@ shame even to speak; but all things when they are 
exposed by the light are made manifest; for whatsoever is made 
manifest 18 light’. The Apostle is not content with the negative 
precept which bids his readers abstain from association with the 
works of darkness. Being themselves of the nature of light, they 
must remember that it is the property of light to dispel darkness, to 
expose what is hidden and secret. Nay more, in the moral and 
spiritual world, the Apostle seems to say, light has a further power: 
it can actually transform the darkness. The hidden is darkness: 
the manifested is light; by the action of light darkness itself can be 
turned into light. 

‘Ye were darkness’, he has said, ‘but now ye are light’: and 
this is only the beginning of a great series of recurring transforma- 
tions. You, the new light, have your part to play in the conversion 
of darkness into light. Right produces right: it rights wrong. 


Or, as St Paul prefers to say, light produces light: it lightens 
darkness, 


1 On the use of the title ‘the Lord’ in these places, see what has been 
said above pp. 72, go. 
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‘ Wherefore it saith, Awake, thou that sleepest, and arise Jrom the 
dead, and Christ shall shine wpon thee’. This quotation is not to 


_ be found in any book that we know. It is probably a fragment of 


an early Christian hymn: possibly a baptismal hymn; or possibly 
again a hymn commemorating the descent of Christ into the under- 
world’. We may compare with it another fragment of early 
hymnology in 1 Tim. iii 16. 


‘STAKE therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise 
but as wise, *redeeming the time, because the days are evil. 
77 Wherefore be ye not fools, but understand what the will of 
the Lord is. 


but be filled with the Spirit, ‘speaking to yourselves in psalms 


*8 And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess ; 


and hymns and spiritual songs, singing and making melody 
with your heart to the Lord; *°giving thanks always for all 
things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto owr God and 
Father; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear of 


Christ. 


1 Two early suggestions are of sufli- 
cient interest to be noted here. One 
is found as a note on the passage in 
John Damase. (quoted by Tischendorf): 
‘We have received by tradition that 
this is the voice to be sounded by the 
archangel’s trump to those who have 
fallen asleep since the world began’, 
The other is a story told by St Jerome 
(ad loc.): ‘I remember once hearing a 
preacher discourse on this passage in 
church. He wished to please the 
people by a startling novelty; so he 
said: This quotation is an utterance 
addressed to Adam, who was buried on 
Calvary (the place of a skull), where 
the Lord was crucified. It was called 
the place of a skull, because there the 
head of the first man was buried. 
Accordingly at the time when the 
Lord was hanging on the cross over 
Adam’s sepulchre this prophecy was 
fulfilled which says: Awake, thou 
Adam that sleepest, and arise from the 
flead, and, not as we read it Christ 


22Wives, submit yourselves unto your own husbands, 


shall shine upon thee [éripatoer], but 
Christ shall touch thee [émwpatce]: 
because forsooth by the touch of His 
blood and His body that hung there 
he should be brought to life and 
should arise; and so that type also 
should be fulfilled of the dead Elisha 
raising the dead. Whether all this 
is true or not, I leave to the 
reader’s judgment. There is no doubt 
that the saying of it delighted the 
congregation; they applauded and 
stamped with their feet. All that I 
know is that such a meaning does 
not harmonise with the context of the 
passage’, There are other traces of 
the legend that Adam was buried on 
Calvary, which was regarded as the 
centre of the world. The skull often 
depicted at the foot of the crucifix is 
Adam’s skull. It is not impossible 
that the strange preacher was going 
on tradition in connecting the words 
with the release of Adam from Hades 
at the time of the Lord’s Descent, 
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as unto the Lord: 23for the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church, being Himself the 
saviour of the body. *But as the church is subject unto 
Christ, so let the wives be to their husbands in every thing. 
*sHusbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the 
church, and gave Himself for it; that He might sanctify 
it, cleansing it by the washing of water with the word; *7that 
He might present the church.to Himself all-glorious, not 
having spot or wrinkle or any such thing; but that it should 
be holy and without blemish. 7®So ought the husbands also to 
love their wives as their own bodies: he that loveth his wife 
loveth himself; 29for no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but 
nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as Christ the church; 3°for 
we are members of His body. 3*For this cause shall a man 
leave his father and mother, and shall be joined unto his wife, 
and they two shall be one flesh. 3?This mystery is great; but 
I speak 7¢ concerning Christ and the church. 33Nevertheless let | 
every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband. 


‘Take therefore careful heed how ye walk, not as unwise but as 
wise, redeeming the time, because the days are evil’. In his desire to 
pursue his metaphor of the conflict between light and darkness the 
Apostle has been led away from his practical precepts of conduct. 
To these he now returns, and he marks his return by once more 
using the verb ‘to walk’. Four times already he has used it with a 
special emphasis in this and the preceding chapter: ‘I beseech you 
that ye walk worthy of the calling wherewith ye are called’: ‘I 
protest that ye no longer walk as do the Gentiles walk’: ‘Be 
followers of God, as His beloved children, and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved you’: ‘Once ye were darkness, now ye are 
light ; walk as children of light’. And now he sums up what he 
has just been saying, and prepares the way for further injunctions, 
in the emphatic words, ‘ Take therefore careful heed how ye walk’. 

The contrast between the darkness and the light finds practical 
expression in the phrase ‘not as unwise, but as wise’. The power 
of the light to transform the darkness suggests that the wise have a 


1 The rendering of the Authorised  spectly’, is based on a slightly dif- 
Version, ‘See that ye walk circum- ferent reading of the original. 


: 
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mission to redeem the time in which they live. ‘The days are evil’ 
indeed, and the unwise are borne along in the drift of wickedness. 
The wise may stand their ground ‘in the evil day’: nay more, they 
may ransom the time from loss or misuse, release it from the bondage 
of evil and claim it for the highest good. Thus the redemptive 
power of the new faith finds a fresh illustration. There is a Divine 
purpose making for good in the midst of evil: the children of light 
can perceive it and follow its guidance, ‘proving what is well- 
pleasing tothe Lord’. Only heedless folly can miss it: ‘ Wherefore’, v i; 
he adds, ‘be ye not fools, but wnderstand what the will of the 
Lord is’. 

‘And be not drunk with wine, wherein is excess’, Elsewhere v 18 
this last word is translated ‘riot’. The Apostle’s meaning is that Tit. i 6; 
drunkenness leads to excess in a more general sense, to dissolute- ' Pet 1V 4 
ness and ruin. The actual words ‘Be not drunk with wine’ are 
borrowed, as other precepts have been borrowed in the former 
chapter, from the Old Testament’. They are found in the Greek 
translation of Proverbs xxiii 31, where they are followed by the 
contrast, ‘but converse with righteous men’?, 

‘But be filled with the Spirit’; more literally ‘in’ or ‘through 
the Spirit’, There is a fulness, which is above all carnal satis- 
faction ; a spiritual fulness wrought by the Holy Spirit. It issues 


_ not, as fulness of wine, in disorder and moral wreck, but in a 


gladness of cheerful intercourse, psalm and hymn and spiritual 
song, a melody of hearts chanting to the Lord. 

The first age of the Christian Church was characterised by a 
vivid enthusiasm which found expression in ways which recall the 
simplicity of childhood. It was a period of wonder and delight. 
The floodgates of emotion were opened: a supernatural dread 
alternated with an unspeakable joy. Thus we read at one moment Acts ii 43, 


_ that ‘fear came upon every soul’, and at the next that ‘they did eat 46 


their meat with exultation and simplicity of heart’. ‘Great fear’ v 5, 11 
results from a Divine manifestation of judgment: ‘ great joy’ from a viii 8 
Divine manifestation of healing power. Thus ‘the Church went in ix 31 
the fear of the Lord and in the consolation of the Holy Spirit’. The 
Apostles openly rejoiced as they left the council that they had been v 41 
allowed to suffer for the Name: Paul and Silas in the prison at xvi 25 
Philippi prayed and sang hymns to God, so that the prisoners heard 
them. Nowhere in literature is the transition from passionate grief 

to enthusiastic delight more glowingly pourtrayed than in St Paul’s 


1 See above on iv 25 f. is quite different: ‘Look not thou 
2 The Hebrew text of the passage ~ upon the wine when it is red’, etc, 
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second epistle to the Corinthian Church. From such a writer in 
such an age we can understand the combination of the precepts to 
set free the emotion of.a perpetual thankfulness in outbursts of 
hearty song, and at the same time to preserve the orderliness of 
social relations under the influence of an overmastering awe: ‘ speak- 
ing to yourselves in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing 
and making melody with your heart to the Lord; giving thanks 
always for all things in the name of our Lord Jesus Christ unto 
our God and Father ; submitting yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ’. 

The implied contrast ats the revelry of drunkenness makes it 
plain that in speaking of Christian psalmody the Apostle is not 
primarily referring to public worship, but to social gatherings in 
which a common meal was accompanied by sacred song. For the 
early Christians these gatherings took the place of the many 
public feasts in the Greek cities from which they found themselves 
necessarily excluded, by reason of the idolatrous rites with which 
such banquets were associated. The agapae, or charity-suppers, 
afforded an opportunity by which the richer members of the com- 
munity could gather their poorer brethren in hospitable fellowship. 
In the earliest times these suppers were hallowed by the solemn 
‘breaking of the bread’, followed by singing, exhortations and 
prayers. And even when the Eucharist of nes Church had ceased 
to be connected with a common supper, these banquets retained a 
semi-eucharistic character, and the element of praise and thanks- 
giving still held an important place in them. 

‘Giving thanks always for all things in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ unto our God and Father’. The parallel passage in 
the companion epistle enforces the duty of thanksgiving no less 
forcibly. After urging upon the Colossians gentleness, forgiveness 


oe iii rs and peace, he proceeda: ‘And be ye thankful. Let the word of 


Christ dwell in you richly in all wisdom: teaching and admonishing 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual songs with grace, 
singing in your hearts to God: and whatsoever ye ag; in word or in 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks unto God 
the Father through Him’. 

The expression, which occurs in both these passages, ‘in the 
name of’, corresponds to the reiterated expressions ‘im Christ’ and 
‘am the Lord’. Believers are in Him: they must speak and act in 
His name. 

‘ Unto our God and Father’. The rendering in the Authorised 
Version, ‘unto God and the Father’, does not satisfactorily represent 
the original, which means ‘to Him who is at once God and the 
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Father’. We are to give thanks to God, who in Christ has now 
been revealed to us as ‘the Father’. 

‘Submitiing yourselves one to another in the fear of Christ’. The v 21 
enthusiasm of which the Apostle has spoken is far removed from 
fanaticism. The glad life of the Christian community is a life of 
duly constituted order. The Apostle of liberty is the Apostle of 
order and subordination. This is strikingly illustrated by the fact 
that the verb ‘to submit oneself’ (often rendered ‘ to be subject’) is 
used twenty-three times by St Paul. If we except 1 St Peter, which 
is not independent of St Paul’s epistles, it occurs but nine times in 
the rest of the New Testament. We may recall a few passages: 

‘Let every soul be subject to the higher powers’; ‘The spirits of Rom. xiii 1 
the prophets are subject to the prophets’; ‘Then shall even the ee 
Son Himself be subject to Him that hath subjected all things * ’ 
unto Him’, 

Recognise, says the Apostle, that in the Divine ordering of 
human life one is subject to another, We must not press this to 
mean that even the highest is in some sense subject to those who 
are beneath him. St Jerome indeed takes this view, and proceeds 
to commend the passage to bishops, with whom he sometimes found 
himself in collision. But the Apostle is careful in what follows to 
make his meaning abundantly clear, and does not stultify his precept 
by telling husbands to be subject to their wives, but to love them ; 
nor parents to be subject to their children, but to nurture them in 
the discipline of the Lord. 

The motive of due subordination is given in the remarkable 
phrase ‘the fear of Christ’, In the Old Testament the guiding 
principle of human life is again and again declared to be ‘the fear 
of the Lord’, or ‘the fear of God’. This is ‘the beginning of 
wisdom’, and ‘the whole duty of man’. St Paul boldly recasts 
the principle for the Christian society in the unique expression ‘the 


- fear of Christ’. He will interpret his meaning as he shews by 


repeated illustrations that the authority which corresponds to 
natural relationships finds its pattern and its sanction in the 
authority of Christ over His Church. 

‘ Wives, submit yourselves wnto your own husbands, as unto the v 22 
Lord’. Waving struck the key-note of subordination—the recogni- 
tion of the sacred principles of authority and obedience—the Apostle 
proceeds to give a series of positive precepts for the regulation of 
social life, which is divinely founded on the unchanging institution 
of the family. He deals in turn with the duties of wives and 
husbands, of children and parents, of servants and masters; 
beginning in each case with the responsibility of obedience, and 
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Such is the love of the Divine Husband to His Bride, of Christ 
the Head to His own Body the Church. ‘So ought the husbands also 
to love their wives as their own bodies’, The conclusion follows at 
once, if indeed it be true that the husband is the head, and the wife 
the body. Nay, the relation is if possible more intimate still: the 
man is in fact loving himself. ‘He that loveth his wife loveth himself. 
For no man ever yet hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cherisheth 
it, even as Christ the church ; for we are members of His body ’,. The 
Apostle is gradually passing away from the thought of headship to 
the more mysterious thought of complete oneness. This thought he 
will not expand : he will only point to it as the spiritual significance 
of the fundamental principle enunciated from the beginning in the 
words ‘they two shall be one flesh’. Some manuscripts anticipate 
his reference to the book of Genesis by inserting at this place ‘of 
His flesh and of His bones’. But the words appear to be a gloss, 
and the passage is complete without them. 

‘ For this cause shall a man leave his father and mother, and shall 
be joined unto his wife, and they two shall be one flesh’. To these 
words our Lord appeals in the Gospel, when He is confronted by the 
comparative laxity of the Mosaic legislation in regard to divorce. | 
‘They are no more twain’, is the conclusion He draws, ‘but one 
flesh: what therefore God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder’. St Paul makes his appeal to the same words with a 
different purpose. He is justifying his statement that ‘he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself’. This must be so, he declares, for it 
is written, ‘they two shall be one flesh’. But if it be true in the 
natural sphere, it is true also of the heavenly pattern. Hence he 
adds: ‘This mystery is great; but I speak it concerning Christ and 
the church’. The Apostle does not mean that the complete union 
of husband and wife as ‘one flesh’, which is declared in the words 
which he has cited, is a very mysterious thing, hard to be understood. 
In English we can speak of ‘a great mystery’ in this sense, using the 
epithet ‘great’ simply to emphasise or heighten the word to which 
it is attached; as in the familiar phrases ‘a great inconvenience’ 
‘a great pity’. But the corresponding word in Greek is not es 
used : it retains its proper meaning of magnitude or importance: so 
that ‘a great mystery ’ means ‘an important or far-reaching mystery’. 
Here the word ‘mystery’ probably signifies either something which 
contains a secret meaning not obvious to all, or the secret meaning 
itself. Accordingly the Apostle’s words mean either that the state- 
ment which he has quoted is a symbolical statement of wide import 
or that the secret meaning therein contained is of wide import. te 
either case he is practically saying: There is more here than appears 
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on the surface; there is an inner meaning of high importance: 
I speak it—or, I use the words—of Christ and the Church. 
In conclusion he returns to the practical lesson which it is the 
duty of his readers to draw for themselves in daily life. ‘ Neverthe- v 33 
less let every one of you in particular so love his wife even as himself; 
and the wife see that she reverence her husband’. The word translated 
‘reverence’ would be more literally rendered ‘fear’. At the close 
of the section the Apostle strikes again the key-note with which he 
began. ‘The fear of Christ’—the fear of the Church for Christ v 21 
which is the pattern of the fear of the wife for her husband—is no 
slavish fear, but a fear of reverence. Just as the word is often 
applied in the Old Testament to the reverence due to God, so it is 
used of the reverence due to parents: ‘ Ye shall fear every man his Ley. xix 3 
mother, and his father’, Moreover, of Joshua it is said, ‘they Josh. iv 14 
feared him, as they feared Moses, all the days of his life’: and in 


Proverbs we read, ‘My son, fear thou the Lord and the king’. seek xxiv 


*CHILDREN, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is vir—9 
right. ?Honour thy father and mother; which is the first 
commandment with promise; that it may be well with thee, 
and thou mayest live long on the earth. +And, ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath: but bring them up in 
the discipline and admonition of the Lord. 

sServants, be obedient to your masters according to the 
flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, 
as to Christ; °not with eyeservice as menpleasers, but as 
servants of Christ, 7doing the will of God; doing service 
heartily with good-will, as to the Lord, and not to men: 
8knowing that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the 
same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be bond or 
free. 9And, ye masters, do the same things unto them, for- 
bearing threatening; knowing that both their Master and 
yours is in heaven; neither is there respect of persons with 
him. 

‘Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for this is right’, or vit 
‘righteous’. The precept accords at once with natural right, and 
with the righteousness enforced by the Divine law. That the latter 
point of view is not excluded is shewn by the citation from the 
Decalogue. 
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‘Honour thy father and mother; which is the first command- 
ment with promise ; thatit may be well with thee, and thou mayest 
live long on the earth’. The importance of this obligation in the 
Mosaic legislation may be seen by the prominent place which it 
holds in the following passage of the Book of Leviticus: ‘Speak 
unto all the congregation of the children of Israel, and say unto 
them: Ye shall be holy, for I the Lord your God am holy. Ye 
shall fear every man his mother, and his father, and keep My 
sabbaths: I am the Lord your God’. 

In characterising the Gentiles of whom he thrice says that 
‘God gave them up’, the Apostle notes among other signs of their 
depravity that they were ‘disobedient to parents’. Similarly the 
evil men of ‘the last days’ are described as ‘disobedient to parents’ 
and ‘without natural afiection’. 

Obedience is to be rendered ‘in the Lord’. Although the 
Apostle does not expand the thought, he returns in this expression 
to the key-note which was first struck in the phrase ‘in the fear 
of Christ’. 

‘And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath; but bring 
them up tn the discipline and admonition of the Lord’. After 
insisting on obedience, the Apostle enforces the right exercise of 
authority. His demand is not only negative—the avoidance of 
a capricious exercise of authority, which irritates and disheartens 
the child (compare Col. iii 21, ‘lest they be discouraged’): but it 
is also positive. For parents are as much bound to insist on 
obedience as children are to render it. There is a ‘discipline of 
the Lord’ which is the responsibility of the parent, just as obedience 
‘in the Lord’ is the duty of the child. 

‘Servants (slaves), be obedient to your masters (lords) according 
to the flesh’. This passage gains in force when we observe that 
in several instances the same Greek word is repeated where in 
English a variety of renderings is almost unavoidable. Thus the 
word which in v. 1 has been rendered ‘obey’ must here be rendered 
‘be obedient to’, in order to bring out the parallel < (obedient) to 
your masters...as to Christ’, Again, the Greek has throughout the 
same word for ‘master’ and for ‘Lord’; and in like manner the 
same word for ‘servant’ and for ‘bond’, This latter word might — 
equally well be rendered ‘slave’: for it is bondservice that is 
primarily intended. 

‘With fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as to 
Christ’. The relation of slaves to their masters offered a problem 
which could not be overlooked in the new Christian society. The 
spiritual liberty and equality proclaimed by St Paul—‘there can 
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be no bond nor free...for all of you are one man in Christ Jesus ’— 
might easily be misinterpreted with disastrous results, The Apostle 
of liberty, however, was, as we have already seen, the Apostle of 
order. Spiritual freedom was to him not inconsistent with subjec- 
tion ‘in the fear of Christ’, Accordingly he rules out at once in 
the plainest terms the notion that the Gospel affords any pretext 
to the slave for insubordination or for a careless attitude towards 
his earthly master. On the contrary he declares that the Gospel 
heightens obligations, by regarding the service rendered to the 
earthly lord as service rendered to the heavenly Lord. It thus 
brought a new meaning into the life of the Christian slave. He 
was Christ’s slave, doing God’s will in his daily tasks. This con- 
sideration would affect the thoroughness of his work: ‘not with 
eyeservice as menpleasers, but as servants of Christ, doing the will 
of God’: and also its temper: ‘doing service heartily with good- 
will, as to the Lord, and not to men’. A further thought of 
encouragement is added. Work has its value and its reward, 
whether the condition of the worker be bond or free: whatever 
good has been done, whether by slave or by master, will be repaid 
by the Master of both alike: ‘knowing that whatsoever good thing 
any man doeth, the same shall he receive of the Lord, whether he be 
bond or free’. 

If the burden of hopelessness is thus lifted from the slave, 
a new burden of responsibility is fastened on the shoulders of 
the master. Willing and thorough service must be met by 
a kindly and considerate rule: ‘And, ye masters, do the same 
things unto them, forbearing threatening ; knowing that both their 
Master and yours is in heaven; neither 1s there respect of persons 
with Hum’. 

If we are to judge aright the message which the Gospel brought 
to the slave in apostolic days, we must needs make an effort of 
the historical imagination. For we of the present time think of 
the institution of slavery in the lurid light of the African slave- 
traffic and its attendant horrors. It is not solely the ownership 
of one man by another man which revolts us. It is still more 
the crushing of a savage by a civilised race, and the treating of 
a black man as less than human by a white. But the Greek 
slave at Corinth was not separated by so wide and deep a gulf 
from his master; nor was his lot so intolerable as the term slavery 
suggests to modern ears. If it had been, then surely we should 
have found St Paul proclaiming to Christian masters the immediate 
duty of emancipating their slaves. He does not, however, speak 
of slavery as a social evil crying for a remedy. Philemon indeed 
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Philem. 16 is to treat Onesimus as ‘more than a slave, a brother beloved’: 


vi 10—20 


but Onesimus must go back to Philemon. Apostolic Christianity 
did not present itself to the world with a social programme of 
reform. It undertook to create a new human unity under present 
conditions, teaching master and slave that they were members of 
the same body, sharers in a common life, both alike related to 
one Lord. It strove to make this human unity—the one new 
Man—a visible reality in the Christian Church. It dealt with 
the conditions which it found, and shewed how they might be 
turned by master and slave alike into opportunities for ‘doing 
good’ which would be rewarded by the common Master of them 
both. At the same time it planted a seed which was to grow in 
secret to a distant and glorious harvest. 


7ORINALLY, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of 
His strength. **Put on the armour of God, that ye may be 
able to stand against the wiles of the devil. ‘For we wrestle 
not against flesh and blood, but against the principalities, 
against thé powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this — 
world, against the spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places. *3Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, and having done 
all to stand. ™Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breastplate of righteousness, 
sand your feet shod with the preparation of the gospel of 
peace; **withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall 
be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one, 
7And take the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, with all prayer and sup- 
plication praying always in the Spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance and supplication for all the saints; *9and 
for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the opening 
of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery of the 
gospel, »°for which I am an ambassador in bonds; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak. 


As we approach the close of the epistle it is well that we 
should look back and try to realise its main drift, The Apostle 
began with a disclosure of the great purpose of God for the world— 
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the gathering into one of all things in the Christ. He prayed that 
his readers might have the eyes of their hearts opened to see and 
understand this purpose and their own share in the realisation of 
it. He shewed that while hitherto they, as Gentiles, had stood 
outside the sphere of the special development of the purpose, they 
were now no longer outside it, but within. For a new beginning 
had been made: Jew and Gentile had been welded together in 
Christ to form God’s New Man. The proclamation of this oneness 
of mankind in Christ was the mission which was specially entrusted 
to St Paul, and for which he was in bonds. That they should 
know and understand all this was his earnest prayer, as their 
knowledge of it was an essential preliminary of its realisation. 
Having been given this unity, they must keep it. They had been 
called to be parts of the One Man, to be limbs of the Body through 
which Christ was fulfilling Himself; and this consideration must 
rule their life in every detail. Here was the ground of the distinc- 
tion of functions in the various members of the Body: some were 
given by Christ to be apostles, others to be prophets, and so forth, 
to fit the saints as a whole for the service which they were called 
to render, and to forward the building of the Body of the Christ; 
till all should meet in one grown Man, who should at length have 
reached the complete stature of the fulness of the Christ. Here 
too was the ground of the commonest of obligations: the reason, 
_ for example, why they should not lie to one another was that they 
were members one of another. The positive duties of social life 
found their sanction in the same doctrine of unity in the Christ: 
the reason why wives should be subject to their husbands, and why 
husbands should love their wives, was that husband and wife stand 
to each other even as Christ and the Church; in a relation of 
authority and obedience, and yet in a relation of perfect oneness— 
not twain, but one. Children and parents, slaves and masters, were 
in like manner to exemplify the ordered harmony of the new life 
in Christ. 

At last he draws to a close. He comes back from these special 
injunctions which deal with particular relationships to a general 
exhortation which concerns the whole. For there is one thing 
more to be said. It is not enough to remember that harmony 
and mutual helpfulness are the conditions of the Body’s growth 
and health. If all be well within, there is yet an outside foe to 
be continually faced. A struggle is to be maintained with no 
visible human enemy, but with superhuman and invisible forces 
of evil. And for this conflict a divine strength is needed, God’s 
New Man must be clad in the very armour of God. 
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‘ Finally, be strong in the Lord, and in the might of His strength. 
Put on the armour of God’. This note of strength was sounded 
at the outset. The Apostle prayed that they might know ‘the ex- 
ceeding greatness of His power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of the might of His strength, which He hath wrought 
in Christ’, as the Resurrection and Ascension have testified. There 
the triumph of Christ occupied the Apostle’s mind: Christ’s exalta- 
tion in the heavenly sphere above all forces, good or evil, of the 
spiritual world. Here he has in view the need of the same mighty 
strength, in order that the Church may realise and consummate 
that triumph. A comparison of the two passages will shew how 
much of the earlier language is repeated in this final charge. 

‘Put on the armour of God, that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil’. The word ‘whole’ which is inserted in the 
Authorised Version is redundant, and tends to obscure the Apostle’s 
meaning. It is G'od’s panoply, or armour, which must be put on. 
The divineness, rather than the completeness, of the outfit is em- 
phasised: and this becomes clear when the phrase is repeated and 
explained later on. The contrast here is between ‘the armour of 
God’ and ‘the wiles of the devil’: and the Apostle is led by this 
latter phrase to define more expressly the nature of the conflict}. 

‘For we wrestle not against flesh and blood’: literally, ‘for to | 
us the wrestling is not against blood and flesh’. The emphasis falls 
on the personal pronoun: ‘we have not to wrestle with a human 
foe’: not on the metaphor of wrestling, which is only introduced 
by the way, and is not further alluded to. 

‘But against the principalities, against the powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against the spiritual hosts of 
wickedness in the heavenly places’. We have seen already that 
St Paul speaks in the language of his time when he describes the 
world as subject to spiritual powers who have fallen from” their 
first estate and are in rebellion against God. In his first mention 
of them he left it open to us to regard them as not necessarily evil 
powers: his one point was that whatever they might be Christ 
was exalted above them all in the heavenly sphere. In a later — 
passage he spoke of them again in neutral language, as watching 
the development of God’s eternal purpose for man, and learning 
‘through the Church the very-varied wisdom of God’. Similarly 
in the companion epistle he declares that they have all been 
created in Christ; and some of them at least appear to be not 


* So Wiclif renders rightly, ‘Clothe you with the armure of God’; and 
Tyndale, ‘Put on the armour of God’, 
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irretrievably lost, but to be included in the reconciliation of ‘things 

in earth and things in heaven’. In a later passage indeed they Col. ii 15 
appear as enemies over whom Christ has triumphed: and this is 

in harmony with the words which we are now considering. For 

here they are declared to be the dangerous foe which meets the 
Church in that heavenly sphere, the invisible world, in which the 
spiritual life is lived’. 

‘ Wherefore take unto you the armour of God, that ye may be vi 13 
able to withstand in the evil day, and having done all to stand’. 
The Apostle returns to his original metaphor of warfare, which he 
will now proceed to expand. The struggle is with a superhuman 
foe, and necessitates a superhuman armour. Terrible as is the 
foe, the Apostle never doubts for a moment of the issue of the 
conflict. The battle has been already won by Christ Himself, 
who on His cross stripped off and flung aside the principalities Col. ii 13 
and the powers and put them to open shame. His triumph has 
to be realised in His Body the Church. He was pictured by the 
prophets as the Divine warrior who came forth clad in Divine 
armour to battle with iniquity. In the same armour He goes 
_ forth again in the person of His Church, ‘conquering and to con- Apoc. viz 
quer’. Hence the Apostle never contemplates the possibility of 
defeat : he is but pointing the way to a victory which needs to 
be consummated. 

‘Stand therefore, having your loins girt about with truth, and vi 14 
having on the breastplate of righteousness’, The panoply, or suit 
of armour, of the Roman heavy infantry is fully described for us 
_ by Polybius, who enters into its minutest details’, St Paul in 
this passage, as we have said, lays no stress on the completeness 
of the outfit: indeed he omits two of its essential portions, the 
greaves and the spear; while on the other hand he emphasises 
the need of being girded and shod, requirements of all active 
service, and by no means peculiar to the soldier. The fact is 
_ that, as his language proves, he is thinking far less of the Roman 
soldiers, who from time to time had guarded him, than of the 
Divine warrior who was depicted more than once by the Old 
Testament prophets. 

Two passages of the Book of Isaiah were specially in his 
mind. In one the prophet has described what was indeed ‘an 
evil day’: 

1 See above, pp. 20ff., 49,80. On St Paul to contemporary thought’, 
_ the whole subject the reader may especially the chapter on ‘ The world 


consult with advantage Mr H. St J. of spirits’. 
Thackeray’s essay on ‘ The relation of * Polybius vi 23. 
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Isa. lix Judgment is turned away backward, 
fH And righteousness standeth afar off: 
For truth is fallen in the street, 
And uprightness cannot enter. 
Yea, truth is lacking; 
And he that departeth from evil maketh himself a prey: 
And the Lord saw it, and it displeased Him that there was 
no judgment. 


Then the Divine warrior steps forth to do battle with iniquity: 


He saw that there was no man, 

And wondered that there was none to interpose: 
Therefore His own arm brought salvation to Him; 
And His righteousness, it upheld Him. 

And He put on righteousness as a breastplate, 

And an helmet of salvation upon His head ; 

And He put on garments of vengeance for clothing, 
And was clad with zeal as a cloke. 


An earlier prophecy had pictured the Divine King of the future 
as anointed with the sevenfold Spirit, and going forth to make first 
war, and then peace, in the earth: 


Isa. xi 4 f. Tle shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth!; 
And with the Spirit through His lips shall He slay the 
wicked : 


And He shall have His loins girt about with righteousness, 
And His reins girdled with truth. 


Wisd. v A notable passage in the Book of Wisdom shews how these 
17 ff. descriptions of ‘the armour of God’ had impressed themselves on 
the mind of another Jew besides St Paul: 
He shall take His jealousy as a panoply, 
And shall make the whole creation His weapons for vengeance 
on His enemies: 
He shall put on righteousness as a breastplate, 
And shall array Himself with judgment unfeigned as with 
a helmet ; 
He shall take holiness as an invincible shield, 
And He shall sharpen stern wrath as a sword. 


The Apostle does not hesitate, then, to take the words of 
ancient prophecy and transfer them from God and the Divine 
representative King to the New Man in Christ, whom he arms 


1 So the Greek Bible renders it, 
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for the same conflict with the very ‘armour of God’. In so doing 
he was in harmony with the spirit of the prophet of old. For the 
voice which cried, ‘Awake, awake, put on strength, O arm of the Isa. lig; 
Lord’, cried also, ‘ Awake, awake, put on thy strength, O Sion’. 
‘And your feet shod with the preparation (or, ‘ readiness’) of the vi 15 
gospel of peace’: prepared, as it were, from the outset to announce 
peace as the outcome of victory. The readiness of the messenger 
of peace is a thought derived from another passage of the Book 
of Isaiah : ‘ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him Isa. lii 7 
that bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace ; that bringeth 
good tidings of good, that publisheth salvation; that saith unto 
Zion, Thy God reigneth !’ 
‘ Withal taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to vi 16f. 
quench all the fiery darts of the wicked one: and take the helmet 
of salvation and the sword of the Spirit’. Girded, guarded, and 
shod, with truth, with righteousness, and with readiness to publish 
the good tidings of peace: while all that the foe can see is the 
great oblong shield, the crested helm, and the pointed two-edged 
blade—the shield of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the sword 
of the Spirit. 
‘The sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God’, The 
comparison of speech to a sword is frequent in the Old Testament : 
‘whose teeth are spears and arrows, and their tongue a sharp Px, lvii 4; 
sword’: ‘who have whet their tongue like a sword, and shoot out !*i¥ 3 
their arrows, even bitter words’: ‘He hath made my mouth like Isa, xlix 2 
a sharp sword’. And in the Apocalypse Christ is represented as Apoc.i16; 
having a sword proceeding out of His mouth. The passage which ™* 15 
is immediately in the Apostle’s mind is one which we have already 
quoted: ‘He shall smite the earth with the word of His mouth, Isa. xi 4 
and with the Spirit (or, breath) through His lips shall He slay 
the wicked’. St Paul gathers up these words into a new combina- 
tion, ‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the word (or, utterance) 
of God’. 
The word of God, as uttered through His prophets, is spoken 
of as an instrument of vengeance: ‘Therefore have I hewed them Hos. vi 5 
by the prophets: I have slain them by the words of My mouth’. 
But from such a thought as this the Apostle rapidly passed to the 
mention of prayer as the natural utterance of Christian lips, and 
the effective instrument of success in the conflict with evil. We 
may note the repetition : ‘the sword of the Spirit...praying in the 
Spirit’. It is almost as though the Apostle had said, For the 
Divine warrior the sword of the Spirit is His own utterance which 
puts His enemies to flight: for you it is the utterance of prayer 
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in the Spirit. If this is not clearly expressed, yet it seems to be 
implied by the close connexion which binds the whole passage to- 
gether: ‘ Take...the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, with 
all prayer and supplication praying always in the Spirit ’, Prayer is 
indeed the utterance of the Spirit in us, crying Abba, Father, and 
making intercession for us according to the will of God. 

‘And watching thereunto with all perseverance and supplication 
for all the saints’. If the military metaphor is not distinctly 
carried on by the word ‘ watching’, the injunction is at any rate 
peculiarly appropriate at this point. God’s warrior, fully armed, 
must be wakeful and alert, or all his preparation will be vain. 

‘And for me, that utterance may be given unto me, in the 
opening of my mouth to make known with boldness the mystery 
of the gospel, for which I am an ambassador in bonds ; that therein 
I may speak boldly, as I ought to speak’. At this point the 
Apostle’s language again runs parallel with that which he. uses 
in the Epistle to the Colossians. For there the exhortation to 
slaves and their masters is followed at once by the words: ‘ Perse- 
vere in prayer, watching therein with thanksgiving, praying withal 
for us also, that God would open unto us a door of utterance, to 
speak the mystery of the Christ, for which also I am in bonds, 
that I may make it manifest, as I ought to speak’. This parallel 
determines the meaning of the phrase ‘the opening of my mouth’. 
It is not, as our Authorised Version renders it, ‘that I may open 
my mouth’; but rather ‘that God may open my mouth’. He is 
the giver of the utterance. The Apostle is His spokesman, His 
ambassador, though, by a strange paradox, he wears a chain. 


**Bur that ye also may know my affairs, and how I do, 
Tychicus, the beloved brother and faithful minister in the 
Lord, shall make known unto you all things: ?*whom I have 
sent unto you for the same purpose, that ye might know our 
affairs, and that he might comfort your hearts. 

3Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God 
the Father and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


4Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in incorruptibility. 


The words which concern the mission of Tychicus are found also 
in the Epistle to the Colossians, with hardly a difference, except 
that there Onesimus is joined with him. Tychicus is mentioned 
in the Acts together with Trophimus as a native of proconsular 
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Asia, who met St Paul at Troas on his return from Greece through 
Macedonia in the year 58 a.p. This was the memorable journey 
which issued in the Apostle’s arrest in the temple at Jerusalem 
and his imprisonment at Caesarea. It is probable that as a dele- 
gate of the Colossian Church he went, as Trophimus did on behalf Acts xxi29 
of the Ephesians, the whole of the way to Jerusalem. But at least 
we may think of him as present when the Apostle preached and 
broke bread at Troas, and when he addressed the Ephesian Elders 
at Miletus. This was five years before the date of the present 
epistle, which he carried from Rome to the several Asian Churches. 
Five years later we find him again with St Paul, who speaks of Tit. iii 12 
sending him or Artemas to visit Titus in Crete, and who actually 2 Tim. iv 
sent him not long afterwards to Ephesus. So by acts of service ©” 
extending over a period of ten years he justified his title of ‘the 
beloved brother’ and the Apostles’ ‘faithful minister’. 

‘Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God the vi 23 
Father and the Lord Jesus Christ’, In sharp contrast with the 
full list of salutations addressed to individuals in the Colossian 
Church stands this general greeting, which will serve alike for 
each of the Churches to which the letter is brought. 

‘Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus Christ in in- vi 24 
corruptibility’. St Paul invariably closes his epistles by invoking 
upon his readers the gift of that ‘grace’ which holds so prominent 
a place in all his thought. In one of his earliest epistles we read: 
‘The salutation of me Paul with mine own hand, which is the 2 Thess. 
token in every epistle: thus I write: The grace of our Lord Jesus ™ li 
Christ be with you all’. We may suppose then that after he had 
dictated the general salutation which took the place of individual 
greetings, he himself wrote with his own hand what he regarded 
as his sign-manual. This final salutation is still general in its 
terms, being couched in the third person contrary to his custom. 
The words have in part a familiar ring. Again and again in the 
Old Testament and the later Jewish writings mercy is promised Exod. xx 
to or invoked upon ‘them that love’ God. It comes naturally G ete: 
therefore to the Apostle to invoke ‘grace’ upon ‘all them that 
love our Lord Jesus Christ’. But to this he adds a new phrase, 
to which we have no parallel—‘in incorruptibility’. 

There is nothing in the immediate context which leads up to 
or helps to explain this phrase. The word ‘incorruptibility’ has 
not occurred in the epistle: but the Apostle uses it elsewhere 
in the following passages: ‘To them who by patient continuance Rom. ii 7 

: ‘ «, 3. eT, I Cor. xv 

in well doing seek for glory and honour and tmmortality’; ‘It 


; 5 5 42, 50, 
is sown in corruption : it is raised in incorruption...for this cor- 53f. 
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2 Tim. iro ruptible must put on incorruption’, &c.; ‘Our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who hath abolished death, and hath brought life and ¢emmortality 
to light through the Gospel’. It signifies that imperishableness 
Rom. i23; which is an attribute of God Himself, and which belongs to the 
Lae unchanging order of the eternal world. Imperishableness is the 
characteristic of our new life in Christ and of our love to Him. 
That life and that love are in truth immortal; they belong to a 

region which is beyond the touch of decay and death. 
So the epistle which opened with a bold glance into the eternal 

past closes with the outlook of an immortal hope. 


TIPOX. E®EXIOYE 


TF 


7 


"Qorep bit Tod coparos 6 gaTip Adder Kal laro, obrws Kal mporepov 
pev dia tev mpodpynrav, viv dé dia tav drocrddy kal roy didacKdrov. 7 
éxxAnola yap wtmnperet TH Tod Kupiov évepyeia. evOev Kal rote dvOpwrov 
dvétaBev ftva 80 avrov vimnpetiog TO Oednpatt rod matpds, Kal mavTore 
avOpwrov 6 piravOparos evdvera Oeds eis ty avOpareav carnpiay, mpdorepov 
pev Tous mpopyras, viv dé thy exkdynoiar. 

Even as through the body the Saviour used to speak and heal, so afore- 
time through the prophets and now through the apostles and teachers. 
For the Church subserves the mighty working of the Lord. Whence both 
at that time He took upon Him man, that through him He might sub- 
serve the Father's will; and at all times in His love to man God clothes 
Himself with man for the salvation of men, aforetime with the prophets, 
now with the Church. 


CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA, Eclog. Proph. 23. 


IPOs E®EXSIOY®Y. 


5] / r ma > a 
AYAOZ aroacrodos Xpicrod Inco dia OerAsjparos 
Qeot Tots ayiow toils ovow [ev Edéow| Kai 


an > i » rn 
moro ev Xpiotw@ “Iynocov" 


2 / if ex \ 2 / > \ 
Xapes UMLVY Kal ELOnVH ajvvo 


oe \ c ~ > a a 
Oeou WATPOS NUwV Kat Kupiou Incov XoirTov. 


I, 2. ‘Pau, an apostle of Christ 
Jesus by the will of God, to the 
members of God’s consecrated Peo- 
ple who are [in Epuusus, ] faithful 
believers in Christ Jesus. I give 
you the new watchword with the old 
—Grace and peace be with you, from 
God our Father and from the Lord 
Jesus Christ’. 

I. toisdyio| For the transference 
of the technical description of the 
ancient People to the members of the 
Christian Church, see Lightfoot on 
Col. i 2 and Phil. i 1. 

ev "Edéow] See the note on the 
various readings. The omission of 
the words leaves us with two possible 
interpretations: (1) ‘to the saints 
which are......and the faithful in 
Christ Jesus’, a space being left, to 
be filled in each case by the name of the 
particular Church to which the letter 
was brought by Tychicus its bearer ; or 
(2) ‘to the saints which are also faith- 
ful in Christ Jesus’. The former 
interpretation is supported by the 
parallels in Rom. i 7 rots ovow ev Podpn, 
and Phil. it rots odow ev @Xinmas. A 
strong objection to the latter is the 
unusual stress which is thrown upon 
«al muctots by the intervention of rots 
ovo unaccompanied by the mention 
of a locality. 

kai miorois] The ‘saints’ are further 
defined as ‘faithful in Christ Jesus’, 


an epithet in which the two senses of 
miotis, ‘belief’ and ‘fidelity’, appear 
to be blended: see Lightfoot Gala- 
tians p. 157. 

2. xadpis vpiv kal eipnyn| The Greek 
salutation was yaipew, which occurs 
in the letter of the Apostles and 
Elders to the Gentiles, Acts xv 23, in 
that of Claudias Lysias, Acts xxiii 26, 
and in the Epistle of St James. The 
oriental salutation was ‘Peace’: see 
Ezra iv 17 (‘Peace, and at such a 
time’), v 7, [vii 12], Dan. iv 1, vi 25; 
and contrast the Greek recensions 
1 Hsdr. vi 7, viii 9, Esther xvi 1, where 
we have yaipev. 

The present combination occurs in 
all the Pauline epistles (except 1 and 
2 Tim, and Titus [?], where éAeos 
intervenes: comp. 2 John 3). It is 
also found in Apoc. i 4, and with 
mAnOvuvOecin in 1 and 2 Peter. In Jude 
we have €deos, elpyvy and dyarn. 

Whether xydpis was in any way 
suggested by yaipew must remain 
doubtful: a parallel may possibly be 
found in the emphatic introduction 
of yapain 1 Johni4. What is plain is 
that St Paul prefixes to the character- 
istic blessing of the Old Dispensation 
(comp. Numb. vi 26) the characteristic 
blessing of the New. The combination 
is typical of his position as the Hebrew 
Apostle to the Gentiles. See further 
the detached note on xdprs. 
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€ \ \ \ => / € > 
3EUAoyntos 0 Oeds Kat waTnp Tov Kuplou nuwy 
o los € > Lf € > > / > oe 
Incoot Xpirrov, 0 evAoynoas nuas ev Taoy evrdoyla 
n~ > ~ / 3 a \ > 
MVEUMATIKH EV TOIS E7TOUpavLoLsS EV XpirTo, 4xalws é&e- 
3 


3—10. ‘I begin by blessing God 
who has blessed us, not with an 
earthly blessing of the basket and the 
store, but with all spiritual blessing 
in the heavenly region in Christ. 
Such was the design of His eternal 
selection of us to walk before Him 
in holiness and love. From the first 
He marked us out to be made His 
sons by adoption through Jesus Christ. 
The good-pleasure of His will was the 
sole ground of this selection; as the 
praise of the glory of His grace was its 
contemplated end. His grace, I say; 
for He has showered grace on usin Him 
who is the Beloved, the Bringer of the 
great Emancipation, which is wrought 
by His death and which delivers us 
from sin: such is the wealth of His 
grace. The abundance of grace too 
brings wisdom and practical under- 
standing: for He has allowed us to 
know His secret, the hidden purpose 
which underlies all and interprets all. 
Long ago His good-pleasure was deter- 
mined: now, as the times are ripening, 
He is working out His plan. And the 
issue of all is this—the summing up, 
the focussing, the gathering into one, 
of the whole Universe, heavenly things 
and earthly things alike, in Christ’. 

3. EvAoynres| This word is used 
only of God in the New Testament. 
It recurs in the present phrase, 2 Cor. 
i 3, 1 Pet. i 3; and in the phrase 
evdoynros els Tods aldvas, Rom. i 25, 
ix 5, 2 Cor. xi 31. The only other 
instances are Mark xiv 61, Luke i 68. 
Of men, on the other hand, edAoyn- 
pévos is used, e.g. Matt. xxv 34, Luke 
i 42. EvAoynrés implies that blessing 
is due ; evAoynpévos, that blessing has 
been received. The blessing of man 
by God confers material or spiritual 
benefits: the blessing of God by man 
is a return of gratitude and praise, 


Here St Paul combines the two signifi- 
cations: EvAoynros...6 evAoynoas Npas. 

6 ess kat rarnp] The first, as well 
as the second of these titles, is to be 
taken with the following genitive. A 
sufficient warrant for this is found in 
v. 17, 6 beds Tov Kupiov nuay “Incod 
Xpiorod, 6 rarnp tis ddéns (comp. also 
John xx17). Some early interpreters 
however take the genitive with zarjp 
alone. Thus Theodore allows this 
latter construction, and Theodoret 
insists upon it. Moreover the Peshito 
renders: ‘Blessed be God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ’; and the 
earlier Syriac version, as witnessed to 
by Ephraim’s commentary (extant only 
in an Armenian translation), seems to 
have had: ‘Blessed be our Father, 
the Father of our Lord’, etc. On 
the ether hand B stands alone (for 
Hilary, in Ps. lxvi, quotes only 
Benedictus deus, qui benedixit nos, 
ete.) in omitting «at marnp. 

év maon evAoyia mvevpatixn] ‘with 
all spiritual blessing’. It might be 
rendered ‘with every spiritual bless- 
ing’; but it is better to regard 
evdoyia as abstract: compare v. 8 év 
macy copia. 

€v trois éroupavios| The interpre- 
tation of this phrase, which occurs 


again in i 20, ii 6, iii 10, vi 12, and . 


not elsewhere, is discussed at length 


in the exposition. The Latinrendering . 


is ‘tn caelestibus’, The Peshito has 

(=ev rots ovpavois) in all 
instances except the last. It is inte- 
resting to note that in i 20 B and a 
few other authorities read éy rois 
ovpavois. 

4. e€ede£aro] We may render this 
either ‘Ze hath chosen’ or ‘He chose’; 
and so with the aorists throughout 
the passage. In Greek the aorist is 
the natural tense to use ; but it does 


— 
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/ € > > ’ > \ =~ f. la) 
pee BES €Y aUT@ TPO kataBoAns ee UE €lvat nas 
dryious Kal duwpous KATEVWITLOV QuToU év dyarn, Ney lee 
opicas see eis vioberiav dia Inoov meee Els adrov, 


KaTa THv evdooKiav Tov OEAnuaTos a’Tod, 


not of necessity confine our attention 
to the moment of action. 

™po KataBoAjjs koopov| Here only 
in St Paul: but see John xvii 24, 
I Pet. i 20. The phrase dd xara- 
Bodjs xocpov is several times used in 


the New Testament, but not by St 


Paul. 

dylovs kal duepovs] These adjec- 
tives are again combined in v 27; and, 
with the addition of dvéyxAnros, in 
Col. i 22. In the Lxx Gyopos is 
almost exclusively found as a ren- 
dering of DN, which occurs very 
frequently of sacrificial animals, in 
the sense of ‘without blemish’. But 
DDN is also freely used of moral 
rectitude, and has other renderings, 
such as réAeos, dyeumros, Kabapos, 
Gxaxos, dows. Accordingly a sacri- 
ficial metaphor is not necessarily 
implied in the use of the word in 
this place. 

ev ayary| This has been interpreted 
(1) of God’s love, (2) of our love, 
whether (a) to God or (0) to each 
other. Origen adopts the first view ; 
he connects év dyary with zpoopicas 
(‘in love having foreordained us’): 
but he allows as a possible alternative 
the connexion with é&eAééaro. This 
alternative (He hath chosen us...in 
Jove) is the view taken by Ephraim and 
by Pelagius. The connexion with 
mpoopicas, however, is more usual: 
it is accepted by Theodore and 
Chrysostom: the Peshito preciadés 
any other view by rendering ‘and in 
love He’ &c.; but Ephraim’s comment 
shews that ‘the conjunction cannot 
have been present in the Old Syriac 
version. 

In Latin the rendering ‘in caritate 
praedestinans’ (d.g3) left the question 
open. Victorinus has this rendering, 


S Eis émratvoy 


but offers no interpretation of ‘in 
caritate’: Ambrosiaster has it, and 
explains the words of our love to God 
which produces holiness : Jerome also 
has it, and gives as alternatives the 
connexion with what immediately 
precedes, and Origen’s view which 
connects the words with mpoopicas. 
The Vulgate rendering (found also in 
J) ‘in caritate qui praedestinauit’ 
precludes the connexion with mpo- 
opicas. 

The simplest interpretation is that 
which is indicated by the punctuation 
given in the text. It is supported by 
the rhythm of the sentence, and also 
by the frequent recurrence in this 
epistle (iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16, v 2) of the 
phrase ¢v dyamy in reference to the 
love which Christians should have one 
to another. 

5. is viobeciavy] St Paul uses the 
word viodecia five times; Rom. viii 
15, 23, ix 4, Gal. iv 5, and here. It is 
found in no other Biblical writer. 
Although the word does not seem to 
occur in the earlier literary Greek, it 
is frequent in inscriptions. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary references, see 
Deissmann Neue Bibelstudien (1897) 
p. 66. He cites from pre-Christian 
inscriptions the formulae xa® viobeciav 
dé and xara 6vyarporosiay 8é, occurring 
in contrast to xara yéveorw. 

In Rom. ix 4 St Paul uses the term 
in enumerating the privileges of the 
ancient Israel, ov 7 viodecia kat 7 doga 
kat ai OvaOjKat «.r.A. Here therefore 
it falls into line with the other expres- 
sions which he transfers to the New 
People: such as dyiot, drodvrpaats, 
exAnpoOnuer, emayyeXia, Tepiroinats. 

evdoxiav Tod GeAnparos] Comp. v. 9; 
and for the emphatic reiteration comp. 
v. IL kata tiv BovAjy rod OeAnpuaros 
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> Ud 5) fo fe: > 7 e lan y fond 
d0&ns THS XaplTos avVTOU, HS EXAPLTWTEV Nas oy T@ 
if 2 x ee \ ? , a 
nyarnueva, 7é€v w éxouey Thy a7roNVTPWOLY cua TOU 


lod \ / lon f \ 
aiuatos avTou, Thy aperw TwY TapaTTTWUATWY, KATA 


a a / puncieas 314 , ’ 

TO WAOUTOS THS YAPLTOS avTOV, “7S ETEplawEVTEV Els 

A \ uf 7 Ce \ 

nas ev mwaon copia Kal dpovnoer °yvwplicas nuiv TO 
oo fC \ > vf 

pucTHpLoV TOU OeAnpatos avToU, KaTa THY EvooKiav 


? re TEN / > > > 10? ’ / a oN / 
QuTOU HV m@poe0EeTo eV avuTw Ets OLKOVOKLAVY TOU via npw- 


avrov. Fritzsche (on Rom. x 1) dis- 
cusses evdoxety and evdoxia. He shews 
that the verb is freely used by the 
later Greek writers, and especially 
Polybius, where earlier writers would 
have said éSoéev and the like. The 
noun appears to be Alexandrian. The 
translators of the Greek Psalter, who 
uniformly employ evdoxeivy for i139, 
render })¥7 by evSoxia (7 times) and 
by Anya (6 times). Apart from this 
evdoxia is found twice only, except in 
Ecclesiasticus where it occurs 16 
times. In Enoch i 8 we have kal thy 
evdoxiay Sooet avrois Kat mavtas evAo- 
yjoe. Like })¥9, it is used largely 
of the Divine ‘good-pleasure’ (comp. 
Ps. exlix 4 ort evdoxet Kupios év 
ha@ avrod), but also of the ‘good- 
pleasure’, satisfaction or happiness of 
men. 

6. séxapirwceviuas|] The Apostle 
is emphasising his own word xdpis. It 
is instructive to compare certain other 
phrases in which a substantive is 
followed by its cognate verb: as in 
v. 19 Kara Tiy evepyetav...nv évijpynker, 
li 4 dia rhv modAny ayarny adrod jy 
nyarnoey nuads, iV I ths KAjoews js 
exdynOnre. The meaning is ‘ His grace 
wherewith He hath endued us with 
grace’; which is a more emphatic way 
of saying ‘His grace which He hath 
shewn toward us’ or ‘hath bestowed 
upon us’. So that the phrase does 
not greatly differ from that of v. 8 
‘His grace which He hath made to 
abound toward us’. For other uses 
of xapirovy, and for the early inter- 


pretations of the word in this place, 
see the detached note on ydprs. 

The relative js has been attracted 
into the case of its antecedent. It is 
simplest to regard it as standing for 
7. &°D,G,KL, with the Latin version 
(in gua), read év7: but thisis probably 
the grammatical change of a scribe. 

év TS Hyarnuev@|] The reasons for 
regarding o 7yamnpévos aS a current 
Messianic designation are given in a — 
detached note. In the parallel passage, 
Col. i 13 f., St Paul writes: cal peré- 
otnoev eis thy Bacwdelay Tod viod Tips 
dyamns avrod, ev @ exouey xd. In 
that passage the desire to emphasise 
the Divine Sonship of Christ may 
account for his paraphrase of the 
title. 

7. & @ e€xonev thy dmodvtpocw] 
Soin Col.i 14 For the meaning of 
drodvtpeots see note on ® 14. 

8. Hs émepiccevoey] Probably by 
attraction for hy émepicoevoev: Comp. 
2 Cor. ix 8 Suvare? 5€ 6 beds macay 
xapev wepiccedoa eis dyads. 

9. TO pvorypiov] Comp. iii 3, 4, 9, 
Vv 32, vi 19: and see the detached 
note on pvornptov. 

mpoebero] ‘He hath purposed’. 
The preposition in this word has the 
signification not of time, but of place: 
‘He set before Himself’. So we have 
mpobears, ‘purpose’, in v. 11. 

10, els oikovoniav] The word oixo- 
vouia means primarily either ‘the office 
of a steward’ or ‘household manage- 
ment’. The latter meaning however 
received a large extension, so that 
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MaTos TwWY Kaipwy, avaxepadawoacba Ta TavTa év Tw 
> yA > \ co > a \ \ ’ \ ~ ~ 

XPITTW, TA ETL TOLS OVPAVOLS Kal Ta ETL THS ns" ev 


oikovopety and oixovopia were used in 
the most general sense of provision 
or arrangement. This wider use of 
the words may be illustrated from 
Polybius. The verb occurs in Polyb. 
iv 26 6 drép rav Srey olkovopew (the 
Aetolians refuse to ‘make arrange- 
ments’ with Philip previous to a 
general assembly); and in iv 67 9 
ravta O€ olxovounoas (of appointing a 
rendezvous), ‘when he had made these 
dispositions’ (comp. 2 Mace. iii 14, 3 
Macc. iii 2). The noun is exceedingly 
common: e.g. Polyb.i4 3 rv dé KabdAov 
kal ovAAnBSny olkovoplay Tdv yeyovorar, 
where he is pleading for a broad 
historical view of the general course 
of events; ii 47 10 ravrny émixpv- 
Yeo Oat rv olkovopiay, ‘to conceal this 
his actual policy’ or ‘line of action’; 
V 40 3 raxeiavy éAauBave TO mpayya 
Tv oikovopiay, ‘the project quickly 
began to work itself out’; vi 9 10 
(in closing a discussion of the way 
in which one form of polity succeeds 
to another) avry rodiretdv dvakvkAoots, 
aitn Picews oikovopia, K.T.r., i.€., 680 
forms of government recur in a cycle, 
so things naturally work themselves 
out’. 

Both here and in iii 9, ris 4 olko- 
vopia rod pvotnpiov x.t.d., the word is 
used of the manner in which the 
purpose of God is being worked out 
in human history. At a later time 
oixovopia acquired a more concrete 
meaning; so that, for example, the 
Christian ‘dispensation’ came to be 
contrasted with the Mosaic ‘dispen- 
sation’. As the rendering ‘for the 
(or a) dispensation of the fulness of 
the times’ is not free from ambiguity, 
it is preferable to render ‘for dispen- 
sation in the fulness of the times’. 
In any case rAnpdparos is a genitive 
of further definition. Compare with 
the whole phrase Mark i 15 memA7- 
pwrat 6 xapds, and 1 Tim. ii 6 10 
peapruptoy katpois idiots, 

EPHES.* 


dvaxedaraiscar6a] The verb is 
derived not directly from xcegadm, ‘a 
head’, but from xepddaoy, ‘a sum- 
mary’ or ‘sum total’ (comp. Heb. viii 
1). Accordingly it means ‘to sum 
up’ or ‘present as a whole’; as in 
Rom. xiii 9, where after naming 
various precepts St Paul declares that 
they are ‘summed up in this word, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ (evrovr@r@ Adyw avaxeadawovrat). 
The Peshito has ws -pamilaa 


havdu maa, ‘ut cuncta denuo 


nouarentur’ ; and Ephraim’s Commen- 
tary shews that this was the Old 
Syriac rendering. Similarly the Latin 
version has ‘instawrare’ or ‘restau- 
rare’, though Tertullian and the 
translator of Irenaeus seek to re- 
produce the Greek word more closely 
by ‘recapitulare’. In both Syriac 
and Latin versions the preposition 
ava has been interpreted of repetition. 
But its meaning here is rather that 
which we find in such compounds as 
dvadoyiCer Oar, avapiOpeiv, dvackoreiv : 
so that in usage the word does not 
seriously differ from ocuvyxepadaodr, 
the slight shade of distinction being 
that between ‘to gather up’ (with the 
stress on the elements to be united) 
and ‘to gather together’ (with the 
stress on their ultimate union). See 
Lightfoot ad loc. (Notes on Epistles 
of St Paul) and on Col. i 16. 

11—14. ‘In Christ, I repeat, in 
whom we have been chosen as the 
Portion of God: for long ago He set 
His choice upon us, in accordance 
with a purpose linked with almighty 
power and issuing in the fulfilment of 
His sovereign will. We have thus 
been chosen to be to the praise of the 
glory of God—we Jews; for we have 
been the first to hope in Christ. But 
yet not we alone. You too, you Gen- 
tiles, have heard the message of truth, 
the good news of a salvation which is 


bie) 
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QUTO, * "éy @ Kal echnposOnpev mpoopia Vevres KaTa mpo- 
Oeow TOU Ta qTavTa evep yauymes KaTa THY BovAny TOU 


OeAnpatos avTou, 
los A 
QUTOU TOUS 


Hoan ey TO XPLOTH 


%cls TO Elvat Huas Eis Erraivoy doEns 


ec \ 
3éy w Kal 


UMETS aKOUGAaVTES TOV Aoryov THs dAnGeias, TO evay- 


yours as much as ours. You too have 
believed in Christ, and have been 
sealed with the Spirit, the Holy 
Spirit promised to the holy People, 
who is at once the pledge and the 
first instalment of our common heri- 
tage; sealed, I say, for the full and 
final emancipation, that you, no less 
than we, may contribute to the praise 
of the glory of God’. 

II. € @ kal éxAnp@Onpev mpoopic- 
Gévres] This is practically a restate- 
ment in the passive voice of é¢&eAcEaro 
Hpds...mpoopiaassjpas (vv. 4, 5). So 
Chrysostom comments: eds yap 6 
exheEauevos Kal KAnpwoapevos. KXn- 
pooy is ‘to choose by lot’ or ‘to 
appoint by lot’. In the passive it is 
‘to be chosen (or ‘appointed’) by 
lot’. But the image of the lot tends 
to disappear; so that the word means 
‘to assign’, or (mid.) ‘to assign to 
oneself’, ‘to choose’; and in the 
passive ‘to be assigned’ or ‘chosen’. 
The passive, however, could be used 
with a following accusative in the 
sense of ‘to be assigned a thing’, and 
so ‘to acquire as a portion’. Thus in 
the Berlin Papyri (11 405) we read, 
in a contract of the year 348 «A.D.: 
emidy idov orroxomryny Kal oeTaderiKiy 
Bnxavyv, matpda judy dvra, éxAnpd- 
Onev, wt.A. This is the meaning 
given in the present passage by the 
A.V. (‘in whom also we have obtained 
an inheritance’): but there appears to 
be no justification for it, except when 
the accusative of the object assigned 
is expressed. 

Accordingly the meaning must be 
‘we have been chosen as God’s por- 
tion’: and the word is perhaps 8e- 
lected because Israel was called ‘the 


lot’ or ‘the portion’ of God: as, e.g., 
in Deut. ix 29 odrot ads cov kal 
KAjpds oov (comp. Esth. iv 17, an 
addition in the Lxx). The rendering 
of the R.V., ‘we were made a heri- 
tage’, is more correct than that of the 
A.V., but it introduces the idea of 
inheritance («Anpovoyia), which is not 
necessarily implied by the word. We 
might perhaps be content to render 
efedéEaro (v. 5) and exAnpdénpuev by 
‘chose’ and ‘chosen’, as was done in 
the Geneva Bible of 1557: an ancient 
precedent for this is found in the 
Peshito, which employs the same 
verb in both verses— «=X and 


pate. 


Ta mavta évepyoorros | ‘who worketh 
all things’: see the detached note on 
évepyety. 

I2. tovs mpondmixdras] ‘who have 
been the first to hope’. For this use 
of mpé in composition (‘before an- 
other a compare I Cor. xi 21 éxaoros 
yap To idiov Seimvov mpodapBaver év TO 
gayeiv. So far as the word in itself 
is concerned it might be rendered 
‘who aforetime hoped’: but the 


.Ineaning thus given is questionable: 


see the exposition. 

13. év @ kal duets] It is simplest 
to take duets as the nominative to 
éeodpayicOnre, regarding the second 
ev 6 as picking up the sentence, which 
has been broken to insert the em- 
phatic phrase ‘the good tidings of a 
salvation which was yours as well as 
ours’. A somewhat similar repetition 
is found in ii 11, 12 Gre wore Upeis... 
ore rire KT. 

Tov Adyov Tis ddnbelas] The teach- 
ing which told you the truth of things 
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/ o / e ~ ’ ec 
yeAlov THS TwTnplas UuwY, EV Ww Kal moTEVOaYTES 
> , a , ~ ’ 7S 
eoppayicOnre Ta mvevpate THs éerayyeNlas TO ayiw, 
14 e/ > > \ ~ , ¢ > - 
0 exTiv aoppaBwy THs KANpOVvOpias ruwY, Eis aTON- 


r / 
TPWOlW THS TEPiTTOLNTEWS, Es 


I4. 


(comp. iv 21), to wit, that yow were 
included in the Divine purpose—the 
good tidings of your salvation. In 
Col. i 5 we have the same thought: 
‘the hope laid up for yow in the 
heavens, whereof ye heard aforetime 
in the word of the truth of the gospel 
which came unto you’, &c. Compare 
also 2 Cor. vi 7 év Ady@ adAnOeias and 
James i 18 Aoy@ aAnOeias. 

eoppayicOnre x.r.d.| Compare iv 30 
TO Tvevpa TO aywov Tod Geov, &v @ 
éeodpayicbnre cis juépav amoAuTpdceas, 
and 2 Cor. i 21 f. (quoted below). 

14. dppaBoév] Lightfoot has treated 
this word fully in the last of his notes 
on this epistle (Votes on Epp. p. 323). 
It is the Hebrew word }\2>) (from 
37”, ‘to entwine’, and so ‘to pledge’). 
It is found in classical Greek writers ; 
so that it was probably brought to 
Greece by the Phoenician traders, 
and not by the Hebrews, who knew 
little of the Greeks in early days. It 
came also into Latin, and is found in 
a clipped form in the law books as 
arra. In usage it means strictly not 
“a pledge’ (évéyupor), but ‘an earnest’ 
(though in the only place in the Lxx 
where it occurs, Gen. xxxviii 17 ff, it 
has the former sense). That is to say, 
it is a part given in advance as a 
security that the whole will be paid 
hereafter—a first instalment. 

Jerome ad loc. points out that the 
Latin version had pignus in this 
place instead of arrabo. Yet in his 
Vulgate he left pignus here and in 
2 Oor. i 22, v 5. The explanation 
probably is that in his Commentary 
he was practically translating from 
Origen, and found a careful note on 
dppaBdv, which would have been 


of re , > ~ 
ETALVOY THS doEns QUTOU. 


Os éorw 


meaningless as a note on pignus: 
thus his attention was drawn to the 
inadequacy of the Latin version: but 
nevertheless in revising that version 
(if indeed to any serious extent he did 
revise it in the Epistles) he forgot, or 
did not care, to insist on the proper 
distinction. 

With the whole context compare 
2 Cor. i 21f. 6 dé BeBardy mas ctv 
dpiv eis Xpurrov Kat xpicas jyas eds, 
6 kat odpayicauevos nuas Kai Sods Tov 
dppaBdva tov mvevpatos év rais Kap- 
diats judy (for the technical term 
BeBaody, see Deissmann Bibelstudien 
pp. 1ooff. and Gradenwitz Hinfihr- 
ung in die Papyruskunde, 1900,p. 59). 

Gradenwitz (zbid. pp. 81 ff.) shews 
that the dppaBa»y, as it appears in the 
papyri, was a large proportion of the 
payment: if the transaction was not 
completed the defaulter, if the seller, 
repaid the dppaBdy twofold with in- 
terest; if the buyer, he lost the 
appaBav. 

npav] Note the return to the first 
person. It is ‘owr inheritance’: we 
and you are ovvkAnpovdno, comp. 
iii 6. 

eis droAvrpwowv] The verb dvrpoi- 
o6at is used of the redemption of Israel 
from Egypt in Exod. vi 6, xv 13 (5s), 
and six times in Deuteronomy (175). 
In the Psalms it represents both 
Hebrew words; in Isaiah generally 
the first of them: and it is frequently 
found in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament. The Redemption from Egypt 
is the ground of the conception 
throughout; and ‘emancipation’ is 
perhaps the word which expresses the 
meaning most clearly. In English 
the word ‘redemption’ almost inevit- 
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ably suggests a price paid: but there 
is no such necessary suggestion where 
Aurpovoda is used of the People, 
even if occasionally the primary sense 
is felt and played upon. In azodv- 
tpwois (and even AUvtpeors in the 
New Testament) the idea of emanci- 
pation is dominant, and that of pay- 
ment seems wholly to have disap- 
peared. In the Old Testament the 
form droditpocis is only found in 
Dan. iv 30° (Lxx), of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
recovery (6 xpdvos tis droduTpdceds 
pov). See further Westcott Hebrews 
pp. 295 ff, and T. K. Abbott Ephe- 
sians pp. 11 ff. 

Tis wepiroiucews| The verb mepurot- 
eicéa is found in two senses in the 
Old Testament: (1) ‘to preserve alive’ 
(nearly always for 11M), (2) ‘to ac- 
quire’. Corresponding to the former 
sense we have the noun zepuroinats, 
‘preservation of life’ (MD), in 2 
Chron. xiv 13 (12); corresponding to 
the latter we have Mal. iii 17 €covrad 
pol,...els Nuépay hy eye mow, els mept- 
moinow (NYY oN Ww DY. ym 


map), ‘they shall be to Me,...in the 
day that I do make, a peculiar trea- 
sure’: these are the only places (exc. 
Hag. ii 9, Lxx only) where the noun is 
use 

In the New Testament the verb is 
found, probably in the sense of ‘pre- 
serving alive’, in Luke xvii 33 (ep:- 
monoacda BL; but NA etc. have 
cooa, and D woyorioa), where in 
the second member of the verse we 
have (woyorvncer. In the sense of 
‘acquiring’ it is found in Acts xx 28 
(qv mepieromoaro dia TOU aiparos Tod 
idiov) and in 1 Tim. iii 13 (Ba6pdv 
xadov). The noun is found in Heb. 
X 39 els mepuroinow woyijs, 1 Thess. 
V 9 «is mepimoingw oarnpias, and 
2 Thess. ii 14 els mepuroinow déEns: in 
each of these places the meaning is 
debated; see Lightfoot on the two 
last (Notes on Epp. pp. 76, 121). 
_ The passage in Malachi is specially 
important for the determination of 
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the meaning in this place. With the 
Hebrew we may compare Exod. xix 5 


map % nnn), which the mxx ren- 
dered %cecbé pot Aads meptotowos, in- 
serting ads from a recollection of 
Deut. vii 6, xiv 2,xxvi 18, The peri- 
phrasis Zoovrai pot eis meperoinow is 
Hebraistic; comp. Jer. xxxviii (xxxi) 
33 oovrai pot eis Aacv: although in 


Malachi we have mba, not mp9 (as 
in Ps. exxxv 4; els meptovotacpov 
Lxx). In1 Pet. ii g we have Aads els 
mepuroinaw, Where the passage in 
Exodus is chiefly in mind: and where 
it would seem that Aads is a reminis- 
cence of the Lxx of Exodus, and eis 
repuroingw of the Luxx of Malachi: 
both passages were doubtless very 
familiar. The view that mepumoinots 
had a recognised meaning in con- 
nexion with Israel seems to be con- 
firmed by Isa. xliii 21 ‘This people 
have I formed for Myself’, which the - 
LXx rendered Aady pov dy meprerrounea- 
pny: comp. Acts xx 28 (quoted above). 

Accordingly we may render the 
whole phrase ‘unto the redemption 
of God’s own possession’, understand- 
ing by this ‘the emancipation of God’s 
peculiar people’. The metaphor from 
a mercantile transaction has by this 
time been wholly dropped, and the 
Apostle has returned to the phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament. 

The Old Latin rendering is ‘in 
redemptionem adoptionis’; that of 
the Vulgate ‘in redemptionem ac- 
quisitionis’, In 1 Pet. ii 9 both 
forms of the version have ‘populus 
acquisitionis’, though Augustine and 
Ambrose have ‘in adoptionem’, and 
Hilary ‘ad possidendum’. The Pe- 
shito renders ‘unto the redemption 
of the saved’ (lit. ‘of them that live’); 
but Ephraim’s commentary makes it 
doubtful whether ‘the redemption of 
your possession’ was not the render- 
ing of the Old Syriac. Origen and 
Theodore seem to have understood 
mepiroinots in the sense of God’s 
claiming us as His own. The former 
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SAta TovTO Kaya, dko’cas Thy Kal’ vuas mlorw 
évy T@ Kupiw “Incov Kal Thy ayarny e€is tavTas Tovs 
ayious, “od mavoua evyapirtov UrEep Vuav, uvelav Trot- 
oUmevos ért TaV Tpowevywv prov, iva 6 Oeds Tot Kuptov 
npov “Inoot Xpirtov, 6 mwatip Tis dons, Sen vutv 
Tvevua codias Kal droxanvyews év ériyvwoe a’rou, 
ScrepwTisMevous TOUS dpOadpous Tis Kapdias Uuov eis 


I5. OM aydany 


(Cramer Catena p. 121) paraphrases, 
iva drodutpaddar kal repuronbaor TO 
6e@: the latter (ibid. p. 122), rv mpos 
avdroy olkelwow AapBadvey. This is no 
doubt a possible alternative, and it is 
probably the meaning of the Old Latin 
rendering. 

I5—I9. ‘With all this in mind, the 
tidings of your faith which believes 
in the Lord Jesus, and your charity 
which loves all who share with you 
the privilege of God’s consecrating 
choice, cannot but stir me to per- 
petual thanksgiving on your behalf. 
And in my prayers I ask that the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Father and ours in the heavenly glory, 
may give you His promised gift, the 
Spirit of wisdom, who is also the 
Spirit of revelation, the Unveiler of 
the Mystery. I pray that your heart’s 
eyes may be filled with His light, 
that you may know God with a three- 
fold knowledge—that you may know 
what a hope His calling brings; that 
you may know what a wealth of 
glory is laid up in His inheritance 
in His consecrated People; that you 
may know what an immensity charac- 
terises His. power, which goes forth 
to us who believe’. 

15. thy kal tpas riorw] A peri- 
phrasis for the more ordinary phrase 
Thy miotw vpaev: see in the note on 
various readings, where the reading 
ayarny is discussed. 

év TG kupie "Incod) A stricter con- 
struction would require the repetition 
of rjyv before this phrase. But comp. 


Col. i 4 ri miorw tudv ev Xpirre 
*Inood. The same loose construction 
occurs immediately afterwards with 
Thy dyarnv. Other examples in this 
epistle are ii 11 ra €6vn év capkl, iv 1 
6 déopios ev xvpip: comp. also Phil. i 
5 emt rp xowavia tpar els TO evayye- 
Acov, Col. i 8 ryv vudy dyarny év mvev- 
part. 

16. pvelay rrotovpevos | The omis- 
sion of dyov after this phrase, when 
mept duov has immediately preceded, 
has an-exact parallel in 1 Thess. i 2 ev- 
Xaptorovpev...mept mavTa@y UUaY, pvelav 
motovpevoe k.r.A. The meaning is not 
‘remembering’ (which would be pyy- 
povevorres, comp. I Thess. i 3), but 
‘making remembrance’ or ‘mention’, 
and so ‘interceding’. See the de- 
tached note on current epistolary 
phrases. 

17. 6 eds x7.A.] These titles area 
variation upon the titles of the dox- 
ology in v. 3 6 eds Kal matnp Tov Kupiov 
jpav Inoov Xpicrov. The fatherhood 
is widened and emphasised, as it is 
again when the prayer is recurred to 
and expanded in iii 14. 

droxatvwews] Amoxadvyis is the 
correlative of pvarnpiov: compare iii 
3, 5- 

év érvyvdces adtod] ‘in the know- 
ledge of Him’ ; not ‘full’ or ‘advanced 
knowledge’: see the detached note on 
the meaning of émriyvoors. 

18. meporiopévous rors dpOarpods 
Tis kapdias tua] literally ‘being en- 
lightened as to the eyes of your heart’. 
The construction is irregular; for after 
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TO eidévat Vas Tis EoTW 7 éXmis Tis KAjoEws avTOU, 
tis 6 mAovTos THs SdENS THs KAnpovopias avTou €v Tots 
drytow, Kal Ti TO vmepBadXov ueyebos THs Suvauews 
airov eis uas ToUs Mi~TEVOYTAS, KATA THY evepryetav 
ToU KpaTous THS inyvos avTov, “iv évnpynkev ev TO 
Xplore éyeipas aivov ék vexpav, Kal kabioas év deka 
auTou é€y Tots érroupaviols * Varepave) TAaoNs aoxns Kat 


20. évnpynoey 


dpiv we should have expected reho- 
riopévors: but the sense is plain. 

There is an allusion to this passage 
in Clem. Rom. 36, dia tovrov (sc. "Inood 
Xpuorod) HvedyOnoav pay of opOahpot 
ths kapdias- dia TovTov 7) dovyeTos Kat 
éoxorapévn Sidvora nuav dvabadXet eis 
To ges: the former of these sentences 
confirms the reading xapdias in this 
place; the latter recalls at once Rom. i 
21 and Eph. iv 18. 

19—23. ‘The measure of the might 
of His strength you may see first of 
all in what He has wrought in Christ 
Himself. He has raised Him from 
the dead; He has seated Him at His 
own right hand in the heavenly region ; 
He has made Him supreme above 
all conceivable rivals,—principalities, 
authorities, powers, lordships, be they 
what they may, in this world or the 
next, And, thus supreme, He has 
made Him the Head of a Body—the 
Church, which thus supplements and 
completes Him; that so the Christ 
may have no part lacking, but ma 
be wholly completed and fulfilled’, 

19. rd vrepBddrov péyebos] The 
participle comes again in ii 7 rd drep- 
BadXov wodros, and in iii 19 rH drep- 
Bdddovear rijs yraoews dyarnv. Other- 
wise it is only found in 2 Cor. iii 10 
(with doa), ix 14 (with yapis). We 
have the adverb drepBadddvras in 
2 Cor. xi 23. The noun drepBory oc- 
curs seven times in St Paul’s epistles, 
but not elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment. 


evépyetav...v evnpynxev] ‘the work- 


ing...which He hath wrought’: see 
detached note on éevepyeiy and its cog- 
nates. 

Tov Kpdrous tis icxvos avtrod] The 
same combination is found in vi 10 
évduvapotabe ev kupio Kal €v T@ Kparet 
tis laxvos avrod. Comp. also Col. i 11 
ev aon Suvaper Suvapovpevot KaTa TO 
kparos ris Sons avrod. With perhaps 
but one exception (Heb. ii 14) the 
word xparos in the New Testament is 
only used of the Divine might. 

20. €v Trois émovpaviois| On this ex- 
pression see the note on @. 3. 

21. wmepdva] ‘above’. The only 
other places in the New Testament 
in which the word occurs are iv 10 6 
dvaBas imepdva mdvtav Tov ovpayar, 
and Heb. ix 5 imepave dé avrijs (se. ris 
KiBwtod) XepouvBely SdEns. The latter 
passage shews that the duplicated 
form is not intensive; as neither is 
its counterpart vmoxarw (compare 
Heb. ii 8= Ps. viii 7 vzoxatw réy mo- 
5év avrod with v. 22 of this chapter). 

We have a striking parallel to the 
language of this passage in Philo de 
somn. 125 (M. p. 644): "Eunvve dé ro 
évap (Gen. xxviii 13) eornprypévoy emt 
Ths kKAiwaxos Tov dpyayyeAov Kuprov. 
vrepdvo yap ads Gppatos Hvioxov 4 ds 
veds KuBepyytny vmoAnrréov toracbat 
To dv emt coparar, emi Wuydy,...er 
dépos, én’ ovpavod, én’ aicOnray duvd- 
pear, em dopdtav dicewv, Soarep 
Oeara kai aOéara, Tov yap Kxéopov 
dravra éédvas éavtod xai dvapricas 
Thy ToravTny Hyoyet Pio. 

maons apxis xr.d.] ‘every princti- 
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p) 7 \ , \ / 
éEovolas Kat dvvayews Kal KupioTnTos Kal TavTos éVvO- 
> / > / > a a 
MaTos ovou“aCopusvou ov movoy ev TH aiwy TOUTW GANA 
\ a f \ , ¢ caeeek } 4 
Kal év Tw peANovTLU: “kat TaNTa Yreétazen YO Toc TdAac 


pality’, &c. The corresponding lst 
in Col. i 15, where the words are in 
the plural (etre Opovor eire Kupiorntes 
etre dpyai etre é€ovcia), shews that 
these are concrete terms. Otherwise 
we might render ‘all rule’ &c. We 
have the plurals dpyai and ¢fovciar 
below in iii 10 and vi 12. On these 
terms see Lightfoot Colossians, loc. 
cit. Although the Apostle in writing 
to the Colossians treats them with 
something like scorn, yet his refer- 
ences to them in this epistle shew 
that he regarded them as actually 
existent and intelligent forces, if in 
part at any rate opposed to the Divine 
will In the present passage, how- 
ever, they are mentioned only to em- 
phasise the exaltation of Christ. 

mavrds dvoparos dvopatopévov] For 
Svoyua in the sense of a ‘title of rank’ 
or ‘dignity’, see Lightfoot on Phil. ii 
g: and compare I Clem. 43, ré évddE@ 
Gvopatt (SC. Tis lepwodtvyns) Kexoopun- 
peévn, and 44, of drdcrodkot nyav éyvo- 
gay...drt epis fora emt tov Gvdparos 
ts émcxorjs. Among the Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyri (Grenfell and Hunt, 
pt 1 no. 58) is a complaint (a.p. 288) 
of the needless multiplication of of- 
ficials: oAXot BovdAdpevor Tas Taptakas 
ovatas KatecOlew dvopara éavtois e&ev- 
povres, of péev xetpioTar, of d€ ypappa- 
réov, of 8€ ppovriordy, x.7.d., closing 
with the order: ra dé Aowrd dvdpara 
mavonrat. 

év T@ aia x.t.d.] The same con- 
trast is found in Matt. xii 32 ore ev 
ror TO alave ovre ev TG peARovte. 
It is the familiar Rabbinic contrast 
between 117 nd, the present age, 
and San pdiy, the age to come. Dal- 
man, who fully discusses these terms 
(Die Worte Jesu 1 120 ff.), declares 
that there is no trace of them in pre- 
Christian Jewish literature. 


In the New Testament mtn Diy is 
represented by 6 aidy odros again in 
Luke xvi 8, xx 34, Rom. xii 2, 1 Cor. 
i 20, ii 6, 8, iii 18, 2 Cor. iv 4; by 6 
aidy 6 éveords in Gal. i 43 by 6 viv 
aisv in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
vi 17, 2 Tim. iv 10, Tit. ii 12: and 
also by 6 xécpos odros in 1 Cor. iii 19, 
V 10, vii 31, and in the Johannine 
writings, in which aigdv only occurs in 
the phrases els rév aidva, ék rod aidvos 
(or in the plural, as in Apoc.). In 
the same sense we often have 6 aiay 


OT 6 Kocpos, just as ndiy is used for 


mnpdy, We may compare also 6 
katpos ovros, Mark x 30 (= Luke xviii 
30), Luke xii 56; 6 viv xaipos, Rom. 
iii 26, viii 18, xi 5; and 6 Kazpos 6 eve- 
otnkos, Heb. ix 9. 

On the other hand the words «é- 
cpos and xacpos cannot enter into the 


representation of 827 py. For this 
we have 6 aidy 6 weAXoy again in Heb. 
Vi 5 (Suvapers te péANovtos aidvos); 6 
aidv 6 épxopuevos in Mark x 30 and the 
parallel Luke xvili 30; 6 aidp éxeives in 
Luke xx 35. We may note however 
TH oikounerny THY pedAdoveay in Heb. 
We have below in this epistle the 
remarkable phrases 6 aidy tod Kéopou 
rovrov in ii 2, and of aidves of émepyxo- 
pevot in ii 7. 

22. Kat mdvyta x7.A.] An allusion 
to Ps. viii 7 mavra vmératas vroKxdro 
Trav today avrov, which is quoted so 
from the Lxx in Heb. ii 8. A similar 
allusion is made in 1 Cor. xv 27 mavra 

ap trérakev vrd Tovs modas avrod. 
With the whole context compare 
1 Pet. iii 22 ds dorw év debia Oeod 
mopev6els els ovpavdy vrorayévrav avT@ 
dyyAev kal éLovordy kal dvyduewr, 


which is plainly dependent on this 
passage. 
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’ \ e A Ud =~ 9 
ayroy, Kal avTov eowkey Kepadny vTrep TavTa TH €KKAN- 
~~ ad \ , la \ 
cia, Bris éoTiv TO Twa avTOU, TO TANPwUa TOU TA 
é 


? ~ fd 
qTayTa ev Tacw am Anpoupevou. 


dmép wavra] repeats the mayra of 
the quotation, which itself points back 
to mdons...mavrés in 0. 21. 

23. To mAjpopa xtr.] ‘the ful- 
ness (or fulfilment) of Him who 
all in all is being filled (or ful- 
filled)’. On the meaning of zA7jpapa, 
see the detached note. 

Ta mwavra év nacw] The phrase is 
used adverbially. It is more emphatic 
than the classical adverb wavraraour, 
which does not occur in the New 
Testament. It is found, though not 
adverbially, in 1 Cor. xii 6 6 adros 
Geos, 6 évepyov ta wayvta év Taow 
(where however év maocw may mean 
‘in all men’); and as a predicate in 
1 Cor. xv 28 ta 7 6 beds mavta ev 
saow, and with a slight variation in 
Col. iii 11 G\\a mavta Kal ev raow 
Xpicros. In each of the last two 
cases there is some evidence for 
reading ra mavra: but the absence of 
the article is natural in the predicate. 
This use of the phrase as applied to 
God and to Christ makes it the more 
appropriate here. St Paul uses 
mayra adverbially in 1 Cor. ix 25, x 33 
(mavra mao. dpécKxw), xi 2, Phil. iv 
13; and likewise ra mdyra in this 
epistle iv 15 iva...avéjowper els adrov 
Ta mayra, an important parallel. 

mAnpovpévov] There is no justifica- 
tion for the rendering ‘ that filleth all 
inall’(A.V.). The only ancient version 
which gives this interpretation is the 
Syriac Vulgate. In English it ap- 
pears first in Tyndale’s translation 
(1534). The chief instances cited for 
mAnpovoOa as middle are those in 
which a captain is said to man his 
ship (vadv mAnpovo ba), ie. ‘to get it 
filled’. But this idiomatic use of the 
middle (comp. maida diddoxerOa) 
affords no justification for taking it 
here in what is really the active 


IL. 


€ lod af 
*Kal vuas ovras 


sense. St Paul does indeed speak of 
Christ as ascending ‘that He might 
fill all things’; but then he uses the 
active voice, va mAnpéoy Ta mavTa 
(iv.10). Had his meaning been the 
same here, we can hardly doubt that 
he would have said wAnpovvros. , 

The passive sense is supported by 
the early versions. (1) The Latin. 
Cod. Claromont. has supplementum 
quit omnia et in omnibus impletur. 
The usual Latin is plenttudo eius qut 
omnia in omnibus adimpletur: so 
Victorinus, Ambrosiaster and the 
Vulgate. (2) The Syriac. The 
Peshito indeed gives an active mean- 
ing: but we have evidence that the 
earlier Syriac version, of which the 
Peshito was a revision, took the word 
as passive; for it is so taken in 
Ephraim’s commentary, which is pre- 
served in an Armenian translation. 
(3) The Egyptian. Both the Bohairic 
and the Sahidic take the verb in the 
passive sense. 

Origen and Chrysostom gave a pas- 
sive sense to the participle (see the 
citations in the footnote to the expo- 
sition). So did Theodore, though his 
interpretation is involved: he says 
(Cramer Catena, p. 129) od« eirev Srt 
Td mavra mAnpoi, GAN’ Ort avros év Tact 
wAnpovra Touréotiy, ev mace mAnpns 
éoriv: x.t.A. The Latin commentators 
had adimpletur, and could not give 
any other than a passive meaning. 

II. 1, 2. ‘Next, you may see that 
power as it has been at work in your- 
selves. You also it has raised from 
the dead. For you were dead—not 
with a physical death such as was the 
death of Christ, but dead in your sins. 
Your former life was a death rather 
than a life. You shaped your con- 
duct after the fashion of the present. 
world, after the will of the power 
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? € \ / \ \ ce lot 
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that dominates it—Satan and his un- 
seen satellites—the inspiring force of 
those who refuse obedience to God’. 

I. vexpovs Tots mapantapaci] ‘You 
were dead—not indeed with a physi- 
cal death; but yet really dead in 
virtue of your trespasses and sins’. 
The dative is not properly instru- 
mental (if the meaning had been 
‘put to death by’, we should have 
had vevexpopévovs), but is attached to 
the adjective by way of definition. 
The dative in Col. ii 14, 75 ka@ judy 
Xetpoypador rots Soypacw,is somewhat 
similar. In the parallel passage 
Col. ii 3) vekpous ovras Tos TaparTa- 
pacw Kal ty axpoBvotia Tis capKos 
vpov, it is clear that the uncircum- 
cision is not the instrument of death. 
We cannot render the dative better 
than by the preposition ‘in’. 

2. meptematjoate| Ieptmareip is 
used to express a manner of life only 
once in the Synoptic Gospels, viz. in 
Mark vii 5 ov mepumarovow...cara THY 
mapadoow tav mpecButépov. It is 
similarly used once in the Acts (xxi 
. 21, rots €Geow mepurareiv), and once in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews (xiii 9, 
Bpopacw, év ois ov ehednOnoar oi 
mepimatovrres). These three instances 
refer to the regulation of life in 
accordance with certain external 
ordinances. They do not refer to 
general moral conduct. This latter 
sense is found in the New Testament 
only in the writings of St Paul and 
St John. Thus it occurs twice in 
St John’s Gospel (the metaphor of 
‘walking’ being strongly felt), and 
ten times in his Epistles. It is 
specially frequent in St Paul’s 
writings, being found in every epistle, 
if we except the Pastoral Epistles. 
It occurs seven times in this epistle. 

It is not found in 1 Peter, 2 Peter, 
Jude or the Apocalypse: in these 


writings another word takes its place, 
namely mopevecGac—a word also 
used four times in this sense by St 
Luke (Luke i 6; viii14, a noteworthy 
place; Acts ix 31, xiv 16): but 
neither St Paul nor St John em- 
ploys this word so. 

This metaphor of ‘walking’ or 
‘going’ is not Greek, but Hebrew in 
its origin. It is in harmony with the 
fact that from the first Christianity 
was proclaimed as a Way (Acts ix 2, 
XViii 25, 26, &c.). 

There are two words which express 
the same idea from the Greek point 
of view: (1) moAtreverOat, a 
characteristically Greek expression : 
for conduct to a Greek was mainly a 
question of relation to the State : so 
Acts xxiii I éyé macy cuvedyoe 
aya6n memoXireypat TH Oed, and 
Phil. i 27 povoy d&iws rod evayyeXiou 
Tov Xpiorov moAtrevedOe. (2) dvaatpé- 
deo Gaz (once in 2 Cor., Eph., 1 Tim. ; 
twice in Heb.; once in 1 Pet., 2 Pet.), 
with its noun avacrpody (once in Gal., 
Eph., 1 Tim., Heb., Jas. ; six times in 
I Pet., twice in 2 Pet.). 

While we recognise the picturesque 
metaphor involved in the use of 
mepurarew for moral conduct, we must 
not suppose that it was consciously 
present to the Apostle’s mind when- 
ever he used the word. Here, for 
example, it is clearly synonymous 
with dvaorpépeo Oa, which he employs 
in the parallel phrase of 2. 3. 

Kata Toy aidva Tov Kdcpov Tovrou| 
This is a unique combination of two 
phrases, each of which is frequently 
found in St Paul’s writings—o aiav 
ovros and 6 kdcpos otros : see the note 
on i 21. The combination of syn- 
onyms for the sake of emphasis 
may be illustrated by several phrases 
of this epistle: i 5 xara rhy evdoxiav 
rod OeAnpatos avrov, II Kata Thy 
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BovAiy rov OeAjparos avrov, 19 Kara 
Tiv évépyeray Tod Kpdrovs THis loxvos 
avrov, iv 23 TO mvevpatt Tod voos Uuav. 

xara tov Gpxyovra] The Apostle 
takes term after term from the 
current phraseology, and adds them 
together to bring out his meaning. 
Compare with the whole of this 
passage, both for style and for 
subject matter, vi 12 mpos tas dpyas, 
mpos Tas e&ovgias, mpos Tous KoopLOo- 
Kpdtopas Tov oxérous TovTov, mpos Ta 
Mvevparika THs movnpias év Tois €rov- 
paviots. There he represents his 
readers as struggling against the 
world-forces, in accordance with which 
their former life, as here described, 
had been lived. * 

With the term 6 dpyoy x.r.A. com- 
pare Mark iii 22 (Matt. ix 34) ev ré 
dpyovte Tay Saioviey, and Matt. xii 24 
(Luke xi 15) ev r@ BeeCceBovdA apxovre 
tov Sapoviev: also John xii 31 6 
apxev Tov Kdcpouv tovrov, XiV 30, 
xvi 11. The plural of dpyovres rod 
aidvos rovrov is found in 1 Cor. ii6, 8, 
apparently in a similar sense. In 
2 Cor. iv 4 we read of 6 eds rod aidvos 
TOUT! OV. 

ths e£ovcias rod dépos] Compare 
Col.i13 os épdcaro pas ex ris eLovelas 
Tov okorovs, and Acts xxvi 18 roo 
€muotpéyat amd oxdrovs eis has Kal 
ths éEovcias Tov Sarava emt rov Oedv : 
also our Lord’s words to those who 
arrested Him, Luke xxii 53 dv’ 
aitn €orly tyov 7 dpa Kal 4 -efoucla 
TOU OKOTOUS, 

In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Benj. 3) we have urd rod 
depiov mvevparos Tov Bedidp : but we 
cannot be sure that this language is 
independent of the present passage. 
The same must be said of the con- 
ception of the firmament in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, as a region 
between the earth and the first 
heaven, filled with contending spirits 


of evil: c. 7,‘ We ascended into the 
firmament...and there I beheld Sam- 
mael[ who elsewhere (c. I) is identified 
with Malkira, ‘the prince of evil’] 
and his powers’, &c. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the air was 
regarded by the Jews, as well as by 
others, as peopled by spirits, and 
more especially by evil spirits. Com- 
pare Philo de gigant. 2 (Mangey, 
Pp. 263), ovs drat Pircoodor Saiuovas, 
dyyéhouvs Mavofs elwbev dvopater: 
Woyal dé eiot kara Tov dépa meTopevat: 
and more especially in his exposition 
of Jacob’s Dream (de somn. i 22, 
p- 641): KdipaE toivuy ev péev TO 
Kdop@ ovpBortkds A€yerat 6 a7p, ov 
Baors pév éote yh, Kopup7 dé odpavds- 
amo yap Tis ceAnnakhs opaipas ...axpt 
yis €oxarns 6 ap marry Tabels EpOaxev" 
otros b€ €ore Wuxdv dowparwv oikos, 
xt.A. For the Palestinian doctrine 
of evil spirits reference may be made 
to the instructive chapter Die Stinde 
und die Démonen in Weber Altsyn. 
Theol. pp. 242 ff.; see also Thackeray, 
as referred to in the note on p. 133 
above. In a curious passage in 
Athanasius, de tncarn. 25, our Lord’s 
crucifixion is regarded as purifying 
the air: povos yap ev TG dépe tis 
arodvncKket 6 oravp@ Tedecovpevos* 
616 Kal eikdrws rodrov dmémewev 6 
Kips” ote yap tadels rov pev dépa 
exadapi{ey did re Tis StaBodrKps Kab 
maons Tov Sarpdover émBovdis, K.T A. 
Tov mvetpatos] We should have 
expected rather 7d mvedya, in apposi- 
tion with roy dpyovra. It may be 
that this was the Apostle’s meaning, 
and that the genitive is due to an un- 
conscious assimilation to the genitives 
which immediately precede. If this 
explanation be not accepted, we must 
regard rod mvevuaros as in apposition 
with rijs éfovcias and governed by 
tov Gpxovra, In 1 Cor. ii 12 we find 
TO mvetpa Tov Kécpov opposed to rd 
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mvevpa TO €k Tov Geov. But we have 
no parallel to the expression roy 
apxovra...rod mvevparos K.T-A. 

Tov viv évepyotvtos| So ‘this world’ 
is spoken of as 6 vy aidy in 1 Tim. vi 
17, 2 Tim. iv 10, Tit. ii 12. The word 
evepyeiv, like the word svedua, seems 
purposely chosen in order to suggest 
a rivalry with the Divine Spirit: see 
the detached note on évepyeiv. 

3—7. ‘Not that we Jews were in 
any better case. We also lived in 
sin, following the dictates of our 
lower desires. We, no less than the 
Gentiles, were objects in ourselves of 
the Divine wrath. In ourselves, I 
say: but the merciful God has not 
left us to ourselves. Dead as we 
were, Gentiles and Jews alike, He 
has quickened us with Christ,—Grace, 
free grace, has saved you!—and raised 
us with Him, and seated us with Him 
in the heavenly sphere: and all this, 
in Christ Jesus. For His purpose has 
been to display to the ages that are 
yet to come the surpassing wealth of 
His grace, in the goodness shewn 
toward us in Christ Jesus’, 

3. €v ols Kal npeis] ‘wherein we 
also’: so the Latin ‘in qguibus’ as in 
v. 2, not ‘inter quos’. At first sight 
it seems as though ey ois must be 
rendered as ‘among whom’, i.e. 
‘among the sons of disobedience’. 
But the parallel which the Apostle is 
drawing is brought out more forcibly 
by the rendering ‘wherein’. Thus 
we have (v. I) vpas dvras vexpods Tots 
mapant@pacw kal Tats duaprias var, 
év ais moré mepteratnoare...(0. 3) ev ois 
kal peis mdvtes aveotpadhnpev Tore... 
(v. 5) kat dvras jpas vexpovs Tois mapa- 
mropacw. That the relative is in the 
first instance in the feminine is merely 
due to the proximity of dyapriats. 
After the sentence which has inter- 


vened the neuter is more natural; 
and that the word maparrdépaciw was 
principally present to the Apostle’s 
mind is shown by the omission of kat 
Tais duaptias when the phrase is 
repeated. The change from sepima- 
tetv to avactpéedecGar (on these syno- 
nyms see the note on v. 2) does not 
help to justify the supposed change 
in the meaning of the preposition: for 
dvaotpépecGar and dvacrpod? are 
frequently followed by ¢v to denote 
condition or circumstances. ; 

For the working out of the parallel, 
comparei lr, 13 ¢y@ kal éxAnpwOnuer... 
év 6 xal dpeis, and li 21, 22 év @ maa 
oixodopuy...<v @ Kal vets ovvorxodop- 
eiaGe. In the present instance the 
parallel is yet further developed by 
the correspondence of év rots viois ris 
dmevOias (v. 2) and AueOa réxva dice 
opyns (0. 3). 

ev Tais émiOupias] The preposition 
here has the same sense as in the 
phrase év ois «.7.A.; 80 that the latter 
of the two phrases is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the former. 

ra Oehjpara] The plural is found 
in Acts xiii 22, and as a variant in 
Mark iii 35. 

Trav Suavoay] ‘our minds’. With 
thisand with r7s capes we must supply 
nav, which was used with tis capxos 
at its first mention and therefore is 
not repeated. For the rendering 
‘thoughts’ no parallel is to be found 
in the New Testament. In Luke i 51 
dudvora Kapdias avrdv means strictly 
‘the mind of their heart’; comp. 
1 Chron. xxix 18. In the Lxx we 
usually find xapdia as the rendering 
of 25 (225); but 38 times we have 
dudvoca, which is only very exceptionally 
used to represent any other word. 
That the plural is used only in the 
case of dvavocey is due to the impos- 
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mS ihe na 5) 
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BovAny rov OeAjparos avrov, 19 Kara 
riv evépyerav TOU Kpatous THs loxdvos 
avTod, IV 23 TH mvevpatt TOU vods Ypav. 

Kata Tov apxovra | The Apostle 
takes term after term from the 
current phraseology, and adds them 
together to bring out his meaning. 
Compare with the whole of this 
passage, both for style and for 
subject matter, vi 12 mpds tas dapxas, 
mpos Tas €€ovcias, mpos Tous Koo[LO- 
Kpdropas Tod oKdrous TovTov, mpos Ta 
MvevpaTika Ths movnplas év Tois emov- 
paviois. There he represents his 
readers as struggling against the 
world-forces, in accordance with which 
their former life, as here described, 
had been lived. 

With the term 6 dpyev x.7.A. com- 
pare Mark iii 22 (Matt. ix 34) év ré 
apxorte rev Saoviey, and Matt. xii 24 
(Luke xi 15) ev r@ BeeCeBovA apyorre 
tev Sapovior: also John xii 31 6 
apxov rod Kdcpov rovrov, xiv 30, 
xvi 11. The plural of dpyovres rod 
aidvos rovrov is found in 1 Cor. ii6, 8, 
apparently in a similar sense. In 
2 Cor. iv 4 we read of 6 eds Tod aiévos 
Tovrov. 

ms efovcias rod dépos] Compare 
Col. 113 ds épvcaro ripas ex THs €Eovolas 
Tov oxérovs, and Acts xxvi 18 roo 
emorpepar dd axdrous els ds kal 
tis €€ovcias rod Sarava emt rov Gedy: 
also our Lord’s words to those who 
arrested Him, Luke xxii 53 aA 
avrn €orly Yuay 7 dpa xa 4 eovcia 
TOU OKOTOUS. 

In the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (Benj. 3) we have ims rod 
depiov mvevparos Tod BeAtdp : but we 
cannot be sure that this language is 
independent of the present passage, 
The same must be said of the con- 
ception of the firmament in the 
Ascension of Isaiah, as a region 
between the earth and the first 
heaven, filled with contending spirits 


of evil: c. 7,‘ We ascended into the 
firmament...and there I beheld Sam- 
mael[ who elsewhere (c. I) is identified 
with Malkira, ‘the prince of evil’] 
and his powers’, &c. There can be 
no doubt, however, that the air was 
regarded by the Jews, as well as by 
others, as peopled by spirits, and 
more especially by evilspirits. Com- 
pare Philo de gigant. 2 (Mangey, 
Pp. 263), ods dArAoe irocodot Saiuovas, 
dyyékovs Mavojjs clwbev dvopaterv: 
Wuxal b€ eiot kara Tov dépa meTopevat : 
and more especially in his exposition 
of Jacob’s Dream (de somn. i 22, 
p- 641): KAipa& roivuey ev pév TO 
Koopn@ oupBodikas Aéyerat 6 ayp, ov 
Badows pév ote yh, Kopupy dé odpavds: 
dno yap THs ceAnuakns cpaipas ...axpt 
yns €axarns 6 ap mavrn Tabels EpOaxer 
otros b€ eort Wuyadv adowpdrey oixos, 
«t.A. For the Palestinian doctrine 
of evil spirits reference may be made 
to the instructive chapter Die Stinde 
und die Démonen in Weber Altsyn. 
Theol. pp. 242 ff.; see also Thackeray, 
as referred to in the note on p. 133 
above. In a curious passage in 
Athanasius, de incarn. 25, our Lord’s 
crucifixion is regarded as purifying 
the air: pdvos yap ev 7G dépe tis 
amoOynokes 6 aravp@ rehevovpevos* 
dio Kai eixdrws rodrov dmémewer 6 
KUpios* o0T@ yap Uipwbels Toy pév aépa 
éxabapiCey amd te Tis StaBoruxfs Kar 
maons Tay Sarpovey emBovdijs, KT. 
Tov mvevtparos]| We should have 
expected rather 7d mvcdya, in apposi- 
tion with tov dpyovra. It may be 
that this was the Apostle’s meaning, 
and that the genitive is due to an un- 
conscious assimilation to the genitives 
which immediately precede. If this 
explanation be not accepted, we must 
regard rot mvevuaros as in apposition 
with tis éfovcias and governed by 
rov aGpxyovra. In 1 Cor. ii 12 we find 
TO mvedpa Tod Kécpou opposed to rd 
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Tvevpa TO €x Tov Geod. But we have 
no parallel to the expression roy 
apxovra...Tod mvevparos K.T.d. 

Tov viv évepyovrtos] So ‘this world’ 
is spoken of as 6 viv aidy in 1 Tim. vi 
17, 2 Tim. iv to, Tit. ii 12. The word 
evepyeiv, like the word mvedya, seems 
purposely chosen in order to suggest 
a rivalry with the Divine Spirit: see 
the detached note on évepyeiv. 

3—7. ‘Not that we Jews were in 
any better case. We also lived in 
sin, following the dictates of our 
lower desires. We, no less than the 
Gentiles, were objects in ourselves of 
the Divine wrath. In ourselves, I 
say: but the merciful God has not 
left us to ourselves. Dead as we 
were, Gentiles and Jews alike, He 
has quickened us with Christ,—Grace, 
free grace, has saved you !—and raised 
us with Him, and seated us with Him 
in the heavenly sphere: and all this, 
in Christ Jesus. For His purpose has 
been to display to the ages that are 
yet to come the surpassing wealth of 
His grace, in the goodness shewn 
toward us in Christ Jesus’. 

3. €v ols Kal nets] ‘wherein we 
also’: so the Latin ‘in guibus’ as in 
®. 2, not ‘inter guos’. At first sight 
it seems as though éy ois must be 
rendered as ‘among whom’, i.e. 
‘among the sons of disobedience’. 
But the parallel which the Apostle is 
drawing is brought out more forcibly 
by the rendering ‘wherein’. Thus 
we have (v. 1) vpas dvras vexpovs Tois 
mapantapacw kal Tais duaprias var, 
év ais more mepterratnoare...(0. 3) ev ols 
kal jyueis mavtes dveotpapnpey Tore... 
(v. 5) Kat dvras jas vexpovs Tois mapa- 
mropacw. That the relative is in the 
first instance in the feminine is merely 
due to the proximity of dyapriats. 
After the sentence which has inter- 


vened the neuter is more natural; 
and that the word mapamrdpaciy was 
principally present to the Apostle’s 
mind is shown by the omission of kat 
Tais duaptiais when the phrase is 
repeated. The change from sepima- 
tetv t0 dvaorpéepec Oar (on these syno- 
nyms see the note on v 2) does not 
help to justify the supposed change 
in the meaning of the preposition: for 
dvactpépecOat and dvacrpop) are 
frequently followed by ¢v to denote 
condition or circumstances. ; 

For the working out of the parallel, 
compare iI1,13éy@ kal éxAnpwOnpev... 
év @ kal vpets, and li 21, 22 ép @ Taca 
oixodopy...€v @ Kal vpeis ovvorxodop- 
eicOe. In the present instance the 
parallel is yet further developed by 
the correspondence of év ois viois ris 
dreOias (v. 2) and queda réxva hicet 
opyis (&. 3). 

ev Tais émiOupias] The preposition 
here has the same sense as in the 
phrase éy ois x.7.A.; so that the latter 
of the two phrases is to be regarded 
as an expansion of the former. 

ra GeAjpara] The plural is found 
in Acts xiii 22, and as a variant in 
Mark iii 35. 

trav diavaay] ‘our minds’. With 
thisand with rs capxos we must supply 
juov, which was used with tijs capKos 
at its first mention and therefore is 
not repeated. For the rendering 
‘thoughts’ no parallel is to be found 
in the New Testament. In Luke i 51 
didvora Kapdias av’rdv means strictly 
‘the mind of their heart’; comp. 
1 Chron. xxix 18. In the uxx we 
usually find xapdia as the rendering 
of 25 (225) ; but 38 times we have 
Sudvora, which is only very exceptionally 
used to represent any other word. 
That the plural is used only in the 
case of dcvavocay is due to the impos- 
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épyns ws Kat ot Aowrot’ 46 dé Beds mAovcos WY év NEEL, 
ova THY moAAHV dyarny auTou iv iyamrnoev ras, Skat 
dvTas nas veKpous Tots mapamraspcaty quel ore diias 
TO XPlOTS, —xapert €OTE geowapevor— Kal ouvyyeypev 
kal ouvexaOioey év Tots er oupaviors év Xpiore Inoou, 
iva évdelEntar év Tots alwow Tots em epxopevors TO 
VmrepBadQov wNOUTOS THS Me avTou €év Xpnerornte 
ep’ npas év Xpirr@ Tyood. ° ri 140 xaperi €oTeE rerw- 
ouévor Sid Tierews: Kal ToUTO ovK eF Vudv, Oeoi TO 


sibility of saying rév capxdy in sucha 
context, 

réxva...opyis| In Hebraistic phrases 
of this kind réxva and viol are used 
indifferently as representatives of ‘33: 
compare ii 2, v 8. 

dice] ‘by nature’, in the sense of 
‘in ourselves’. Other examples of 
this adverbial use are Rom. ii 14 
Grav yap ¢Om...pvcer Ta Tov vopou 
mowwow, Gal. ii 15 pets poet “Iov- 
daior, iv 8 Tois pices pH) ovow Oeois. 

5. ovveCworoincev] The word oc- 
curs only here and in Col. ii 13, 
ovve(worroincey vas atv aire. The 
thought there expressed makes it 
plain that r6 ypiord is the right 
reading here, and not év ré xpioTa@, 
as is found in B and some other 
authorities. The mistake has arisen 
from a dittography of en. 

xapirt] In pointed or proverbial 
expressions the article is by preference 
omitted. When the phrase, which is 
here suddenly interjected, is taken up 
again and dwelt upon in . 8, we have 
Th yap xapire K.7.d, 

6. curipyerpev kal ouvexdbioer] iLe., 
‘together with Christ’, as in the case 
of cvvetworoincey just before. So in 
Col. ii 12, cuvrahértes abra@...curnyép- 
@nre. The compound verbs echo the 
eyeipas and xadicas of i 20, 

€v trois émovpaviots] Compare i 3, 
20, This completes the parallel with 
the exaltation of Christ. °Ev Xpirr@ 
"Incod is added, as év Xpior@ in i 3, 


although ody Xpiore is implied by the 
preceding verbs: for év Xpiorg *Inaod 
states the relation in the completest 
form, and accordingly the Apostle 
repeats it again and again (ve. 7, 10). 
7. evdeiEnra] ‘shew forth’. The . 
word is similarly used in Rom. ix 22 
ei b8€ Oddav 6 Oeds €vdei~acOar rH 
épyynv, Where it is suggested by a 
citation in ». 17 of Ex. ix 16 éras 
evdeiEopas ev col Thy Suvapivy pov. 
xpnorornt:] ‘kindness’, or ‘ good- 
ness’. The word is used of the Divine 
kindness in Rom. ii 4 rod wAovrov rips 
Xpnorérnros avrod, and in Rom. xi 22, 
where it is contrasted with dmoropia: 
also in Tit. iii 4, where it is linked 
with dAavéperia: compare also Luke 
vi 35 dre avrés xpnoTos eoTw K.T.Av. 
8—10. ‘Grace, I say, free grace has 
saved you, grace responded to by 
faith. Itis not from yourselves that 
this salvation comes: itis a gift, and 
the gift is God’s. Merit has no part 
in it: boasting is excluded. Itis He 
that hath made us, and not weourselves: 
He has created us afresh in Christ 
Jesus, that we may do good works 
which He has made ready for our 
doing. Not of works, but unto works, 
is the Divine order of our salvation’. 
8. xal rovro] ‘and that’, as in 
Rom. xiii If kcal totro ei&dres rdy 
xaipov. It is a resumptive expression, 
independent of the construction. It 
may be pleaded that, as da ricrews 
is an important element, added to the 
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phrase of v. 5 when that phrase is re- 
peated, xal rodro should be interpreted 
as specially referring to miors. The 
difference of gender is not fatal to 
such a view: but the context demands 
the wider reference ; more especially 
the phrase ovx é& épywr shews that 
the subject of the clause is not ‘faith’, 
but ‘salvation by grace’. 

Oeov +5 Sdpov] Literally ‘God’s is 
the gift’, Oeot being the predicate. 
But this is somewhat harsh as a 
rendering; and the sense is sufficiently 
given in our English version: ‘it is 
the gift of God’. 

10. soinua] The word occurs 
again in the New Testament only in 
Rom. i 20 rots roijpacw vootpeva 
xaOopara. We have no single word 
which quite suitably renders it: 
‘workmanship’ is a little unfortunate, 
as suggesting a play upon ‘orks’, 
which does not exist in the Greek. 

émi épyos ayabois] ‘with a view to 
good works’, Compare 1 Thess. iv 7 
ov yap éxadecey nas 6 beds emt dxabap- 
cia, and Gal. v 13 jpeis yap em’ ehevOepia 
ékAnnre. See also Wisd. ii 23 6 deds 
ekriuvev tov avOpwmov er adGapcia, 
Ep. ad Diognet. 7 rotrov mpos avrovs 
dréorei\ev’ apa ye, ds dvOpdrey av tis 
Aoyicaro, em rupavvids Kai PoBo@ kai 
xatarAjnéer; Theinterval between this 
usage and the idiom by which émi with 
a dative gives the condition of a 
transaction is bridged by such a phrase 
as we find, for example, in Xenoph. 
Memorab. i 4 4 mpémee pev ra er” 
aerela yryvopeva yropns eivat Epya. 


ois mponroipacev] by attraction for . 


& mponroipacey. The verb is found in 
Rom. ix 23, émt oxedn éA€ous, & mpo- 
nroipacey eis dd€av. 


11—18. ‘Remember what you 
were: you, the Gentiles—since we 
must speak of distinctions in the 
flesh—the Uncircumcision as opposed 
to the Circumcision. Then, when 
you were without Christ, you were 
aliens and foreigners; you had no 
share in the privileges of Israel; you 
were in the world with no hope, no 
God. Now all is changed: for you 
are in Christ Jesus: and accordingly, 
though you were far off, you are made 
near by the covenant-blood of Christ. 
For it is He who is our peace. He 
has made the two parts one whole. 
He has broken down the balustrade 
that was erected to keep us asunder : 
He has ended in His own person the 
hostility that it symbolised: He has 
abrogated the legal code of separating 
ordinances, For His purpose was by 
a new creation to make the two men 
one man in Himself; and so not only 
to make peace between the two, but 
to reconcile both in one body to God 
through the cross, by which He killed 
the old hostility. And He came with 
the Gospel of peace—peace to far and 
near alike: not only making the two 
near to each other, but giving them 
both in one Spirit access to the 
Father’. 

II. tpets ra €6vy] The term ‘Gen- 
tiles’, which has been implied in dpeis 
so often before, is now for the first 
time expressly used. In an instructive 
article On some political terms em- 
ployed in the New Testament (Class. 
Rey. vol. i pp. 4 ff., 42 ff.) Canon E. L. 
Hicks says (p. 42): “E@vos, the corre- 
lative of Aads in the mouth of Hellen- 
istic Jews, was a word that never had 
any importance as a political term 
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until after Alexander. It was when 
Hellenism pushed on eastward, and 
the policy of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors founded cities as outposts of 
trade and civilization, that the con- 
trast was felt and expressed between 
modes and @vm. Hellenic life found 
its normal type in the modus, and 
barbarians who lived xara kéyas or in 
some less organised form were ¢6vn’. 
He refers to Droysen Hellenismus 
iii 1, pp. 31f. for illustrations, and 
mentions among others Polybius vii 9, 
where wonders and ¢6vn are repeatedly 
contrasted. The word ¢6vn was thus 
ready to hand when the Lxx came to 
express the invidious sense of D”);, 
which is found so commonly in Deu- 
teronomy, the Psalms and the Pro- 
phets. It is curious that, while St 
Paul freely employs ¢6yy, he never 
uses the contrasted term Aads, except 
where he is directly referring to a 
passage of the Old Testament. 

ev capxi| The addition of these 
words suggests the external and tem- 
porary nature of the distinction. For 
their position after ra vn see the 
note on i 15. Here it was perhaps 
unavoidable: for ra év capki vn or 
ra €Ovn Ta ev capxi would suggest the 
existence of another class of %vn: 
whereas the meaning is ‘those who 
are the Gentiles according to a dis- 
tinction which is in the flesh’. Simi- 
larly we have ris Aeyouévns reprropijs 
€v oapki. 

of Aeydpevor] ‘eohich are called’. 
The phrase is not depreciatory, as 
‘the so-called’ would be in English. 
The Jews called themselves #4 mepi- 
top, and called the Gentiles 7 dxpo- 
Bvoria, St Paul does not here use 
the latter name, which’ was one of 
contempt; but he cites it as used 
by others. 


THs Aeyouerns | This is directly 
suggested by of Aeyduevor. The Apostle 
may have intended.to suggest that 
he himself repudiated both terms 
alike. In Rom. ii 28 f. he refuses to 
recognise the mere outward sign of 
circumcision: ovdé 7 év TO havep@ ev 
cupki reperopn) * dAAG. ..repiTop7 Kapdias 
€v mvevpart, od ypdupart. He thus 
claims the word, as it were, for higher 
uses; as he says of the Gentiles them- 
selves in Col. ii 11, wepuerunOnre mept- 
TOL] AYELPOTOLT@...<V TH WEpLTOMA TOU 
Xptorov. 

xetporoujrov| This is the only place 
where this word occurs in St Paul’s 
epistles. But we have.dyetporoinros in 
2 Cor. V I olkiay dyetporoinrov aiaviory 
ev Tots ovpavois, and in Col. ii 11 
(quoted above). It serves to empha- 
sise the transience of the distinction, 
though it casts no doubt on the validity 
of it while it lasted. 

12, yopis] ‘without’, or ‘apart 
From’. St Paul does not use dvev, 
which is found only in Matt. x 29 
dvev Tov matpos tyor, in an inter- 
polation into Mark xiii 2 dvev yepav, 
and twice in 1 Peter, where yapis is 
not used. It is usual to take yapis 
Xpiorod as a predicate and to place a 
comma after it. This is perfectly 
permissible: but the parallel between 
T@ Kaip@ ékeiv@ xopls Xprorod and vurt 
dé €v Xptor@ *Incod makes it preferable 
to regard the words as the condition 
which leads up to the predicates which 
follow. 

dmm\orpropévor] The Apostle seems 
to have in mind Ps, Ixviii (Ixix) 9 dam)- 
Aorpi@pevos eyevnOny (SMT WWD) Tots 
adedpois pov, Kal E€vos rois vlois ris 
pytpos pov. This will account for his 
choice ofa word which does not appear 
to be a term of Greek civic life. Its 
ordinary use is either of the alienation 
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of property, or of alienation of feeling : 
the latter sense prevails in Col. i 21, cat 
Vuas tore dvras dmnAXoTpi@pévous Kal 
€xOpovs tH Siavoia...... arroxatnAAa€ey, 
where estrangement from God is in 
question. The participial sense is 
not to be pressed: strictly speaking 
the Gentiles could not have been alien- 
ated from the sacred commonwealth 
of which they had never been members. 
The word is used almost as a noun, 
as may be seen from its construction 
with dvres in iv 18 and in Col. i 21. 
So too here we have 6ri jre...dmn\- 
AoTpi@pévor...cai Eévor. It thus scarcely 
differs from dAdérpios: comp. Diod. 
lii 73, 6 xwpay mpds hureiav dpmrédov 
mavredas amnAXorpiopéevny. 

moditeias] ‘commonwealth’, or 
‘polity’. In the only other place 
where the word occurs in the New 
Testament, Acts xxii 28, it is used of 
the Roman citizenship. In later 
Greek it was commonly used for 
‘manner of life’: compare odcrev- 
eoGa, and see the note on sepurareiy 
inii2. In this sense it is taken here 
by the Latin version, which renders 
it by ‘conuersatio’, But the contrast 
in v. 19 (cuvroAiraz) is decisive against 
this view. 

&év0.] The use of Edvos with a 
genitive is not common: Soph. Oed. 
Rex 219f. and Plato Apol. 1 (Eévas 
éyew) are cited. Here the construc- 
tion is no doubt suggested by the 
genitive after dan\Aorpiopévo. In 
Clem. Rom. 1 we have a dative, ris 
re dAdorpias Kat Eévns Tois ékhexrois 
rod Gcot, papas Kal dvogiov ordceas : 
on which Lightfoot cites Clem. Hom. 
vi 14 os dAnbelas dddorpiay ovcay Kal 
Eévmv. In the papyrus of 348 AD., 
cited above on i 11, the sister who 
has taken the Aidos otroxérrys as her 
share of the inheritance declares that 
she has no claim whatever on the 
oeraderixy) pnxary: ‘hereby I admit 


that I have no share in the aforesaid 
grinding-machine, but am a stranger 
and alien therefrom (dAA\ad €évov pe 
elvat kal dAXérpiov adrijs)’. 

tov Siabjxav}) The plural is found 
also in Rom. ix 4 6y...ab diaOjKar. 
For the covenant with Abraham, see 
Gen. xvii 7; for the covenant with 
the People under Moses, see Exod. 
xxiv 8, 

tis €rayyedias] Comp. i 13 and 
iii 6, where the Gentiles are declared 
to share in the Promise through 
Christ. 

edrida pj €xovres] The same phrase, 
in a more restricted sense, occurs in 
1 Thess. iv. 13 xads kal of Nourol of pH 
éxovres €Arida. Christ as ‘the hope’ 
of the Gentiles was foretold by the 
prophets (Isa. xi Io, xlii 4; comp. 
Rom. xv 12 and Matt. xii 21), and was 
the ‘secret’ or ‘mystery’ entrusted 
to St Paul (Col. i 27). 

a6co.| The word does not occur 
elsewhere in the whole of the Greek 
Bible. Itis used here not asa term 
of reproach, but as marking the 
mournful climax of Gentile disability. 

€v T@ koop@] These words are not 
to be taken as a separate item in the 
description: but yet they are not 
otiose. They belong to the two pre- 
ceding terms. The Gentiles were in 
the world without a hope and with no 
God: in the world, that is, with no- 
thing to lift them above its material- 
ising influences. 

St Paul uses the word xdcpos with 
various shades of meaning. The fun- 
damental conception is that of the 
outward order of things, considered 
more especially in relation to man. 
It is rarely found without any moral 
reference, as in phrases of tine, Rom. 
i 20, Eph. i 4, or of place, Rom. i 8, 
Col.i6. But the moral reference is 
often quite a general one, with no 
suggestion of evil: as in 1 Cor. vii 31 
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xpepevor tov Koopov, 2 Cor. i 12 ave- 
orpapney ev TO KOoHa, TEpLocoTepws 
3é mpos vas. In the phrase 6 céopos 
ovtos there is however a suggestion 
of opposition to the true order: see 
the note on i 21. Again, xécpos is 
used of the whole world of men in 
contrast with the elect people of 
Israel, Rom. iv 13, xi 12, 15. The 
world, as in opposition to God, falls 
under the Divine judgment, Rom. iii 
6, 19, 1 Cor. xi 32: ‘the saints shall 
judge the world’, 1 Cor. vi 2. Yet 
the world finds reconciliation with 
God in Christ, 2 Cor. y 19. In three 
passages St Paul uses the remarkable 
expression Ta oTotyeia Tov Koopov, Of 
world-forces which held men in bond- 
age until they were delivered by 
Christ, Gal. iv 3, Col. ii 8, 20. In 
the last of these passages the expres- 
sion is followed by a phrase which is 
parallel to that of our text, ti os 
(avres ev xoop@ Soypariferbe; Limi- 
tation to the world was the hopeless 
and godless lot of the Gentiles apart 
from Christ. 

13. paxpay...eyyvs] These words, 
and eipjvy in the next verse, are from 
Isa. lvii 19: see below, ov. 17. 

ev 'T@ aipatt] Compare Col. i 20 
elpnvoroinaas Sia Tov aiwaros Tov orav- 
pov avrod. 

14. avrés] He, in His own person; 
compare éy avr@, %. 15. 

ta dudorepa ev} Below we have 
rovs dvo...eis eva dvOpwmoy (v. 15), and 
rovs dudorépous (v. 16). Comp. 1 Cor. 
iii 8 6 q@urevor Kat 6 roritey ev eloww: 
and, on the other hand, Gal. iii 28 
mavres yap vyeis els core ev Xpord 
Ingod. At first the Apostle ig con- 
tent to speak of Jew and Gentile as 
the two parts which are combined 
into one whole: in the sequel he 
prefers to regard them as two men, 


made by a fresh act of creation into 
one new man. 

TO pea drotyor | The only parallel to 
this word appears to be 6 peaédrotxos 
in a passage of Hratosthenes (apud 
Athen. vii 14, p. 281 D), in which he 
says of Aristo the Stoic, 75 d€ wore 
kal Tovroy mepdpaxa Tov THs 7do¥As 
kal dperis peocroryov Supirrovra, Kat 
avapawopevoy rapa TH 7dov7. 

rod dpaypov| ‘the fence’, or ‘the 
partition’, The allusion is to the 
dpdpaxros or balustrade in the Temple, 
which marked the limit to which a 
Gentile might advance. Compare 
Joseph. B. J. Vv 5 2 da rovrov mpot- 
dvrev emt To Sevrepov iepov Spvpaxros — 
meptBeBAnro AiOwos, Tpimnxus pev Vipos, 
mavu Sé xaprévras Stetpyacpevos: ev 
avt@ Sé eiotixeoay e€& ioov diactHparos 
oTHAat Tov THs ayvelas mpoonpaivoveat 
vopov, ai pev “EXAnuxots ai dé ‘Poparkois 
ypappaoww, pndéva addodvaor evros Tod 
dyiov maptévas To yap Sevrepov iepoy 
dy. éxadeiro. One of these inscrip- 
tions was discovered by M. Clermont 
Ganneau in May 1871. Owing to the 
troubles in Paris he announced his 
discovery in a letter to the Athe- 
naeum, and afterwards published a 
full discussion, accompanied by a fac- 
simile, in the Revue Archéologique 
1872, vol. xxiii pp. 214 ff, 290 ff 
The inscription, which is now at Con- 
stantinople, runs as follows : 


MHOENAAAAOFENHEISTIO 
PEYEZSOAIENTOSTOYTIE 
PITOIEPONTPY®AKTOYKAI 
TTEPIBOAOYOSAANAH 
POHEAYTOIAITIOSES 
TAIAIATOEZAKOAOY 
OEINOANATON 


Further references to this barrier 
are found in Joseph. Anté. xv 11 5 
(<pxiov ALBivov dpuddkrov ypapn Ko- 
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Adov eiotévas Tov dAdoebvA Oavarckijs 
drewoupérns tis Cnplas), B. J. vi2 4: 
comp. Philo Leg. ad Caium 31 (M.m 
577). Past this barrier it was sup- 
~ posed that St Paul had brought 
Trophimus the Ephesian (6 évduscoy 
Gre els TO lepov eiotyayev oO Iaidos), 
Acts xxi 29. 

Aveas] In the literal sense caradvew 
is more common: but we have the 
simple verb in John ii 19 Avoare rov 
vaoy Tourov. 

15. tv €xOpav] If these words be 
taken with Avcas, a metaphorical sense 
must be attributed to the participle, as 
well as the literal. This in itself is 
an objection, though not a fatal one, 
to such a construction. It is in any 
case simpler to take tv €ydpay with 
katapynoas, although that verb is 
chosen by an afterthought as speci- 
ally applicable to rov vépov x.7r.A. The 
sense remains the same whichever 
construction is adopted. The barrier 
in the Temple court, the hostility 
between Jew and Gentile, and ‘the 
law of commandments’ (limited as 
the term is by the defining phrase év 
Sdypacw) are parallel descriptions of 
the separation which was done away 
in Christ. 

It has been suggested that ry 
éxépav ev ry oapxi avrod is closely 
parallel to dmoxreivas thy €xOpav év 
air@ (sic) in v 16; and that the 
Apostle had intended to write 
dmoxreivas in the former place, but 
was led away into an explanatory 
digression, and took up his phrase 
later on by a repetition. This may 
be a true explanation, so far as the 
intention of the writer is concerned : 
but as a matter of fact he has left ryv 
xOpav at its earlier mention to be 


EPHES,* 


governed by one of the other parti- 
ciples, presumably by carapyyjoas. 

€v ti oapkt avrov] Compare Col. 
121, 22 yuri S€ droxaty\Adyyte ev TS 
oodpate THS GapKds avrov dia Tov Bava- 
tov [avrov]. 

tov vopov] In Rom. iii 31 the 
Apostle refuses to use xarapyeiv of 
tov voor, although he is willing to say 
katnpynOnyev amo TOD vopov in Rom. 
vii 6. Here however he twice limits 
Tov vouoy, and then employs the word 
katapynoas. It is as a code of mani- 
fold precepts, expressed in definite 
ordinances, that he declares it to have 
been annulled. 

ev Soypacw]| The word is used of 
imperial decrees, Luke ii 1, Acts xvii 
7; and of the ordinances decreed by 
the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem, 
Acts xvi 4. Its use here is parallel 
to that in Col. ii 14, é€adeipas 70 Kad” 
nav xetpoypadoy Trois Soypacw: see 
Lightfoot’s note on the meaning of 
the word, and on the strange mis- 
interpretation of the Greek commen- 
tators, who took it in both passages 
of the ‘doctrines or precepts of the 
Gospel’ by which the law was abro- 
gated. Comp. also Col. ii 20 (doy- 
patitec de). 

krion| Compare v. 10 kriodevres ev 
Xpiord "Inood, and iv 24 roy Kawdy 
avOpwrov Tov Kara Oeoy Kricbevra. 

év avrg] ‘in Himself’. The earlier 
Mss have aytw, the later for the 
most part eaytw. Whether we write 
avr or avr@, the sense is undoubtedly 
reflexive. See Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20. 

16. dmoxara\\dén] On the double 
compound see Lightfoot’s note on 
Col. i 20, 
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év ait@] This may be rendered 
either ‘thereby’, i.e. by the cross, or 
‘in Himself’. The latter is the inter- 
pretation of the Latin, ‘in semetipso’. 
Jerome, who is probably following an 
interpretation of Origen’s, says (Val- 
lars. vii 581): ‘Ju ea: non ut in 
Latinis codicibus habetur in semet- 
ipso, propter Graeci pronominis am- 
biguitatem: éy air@ enim et im 
semetipso et in ea, id est cruce, 
intelligi potest, quia crux, id est 
aravpos, iuxta Graecos generis mas- 
culini est’. 

The interpretation ‘ thereby’ would 
be impossible if, as some suppose, da 
Tov cravpov is to be taken with azo- 
xreivas: but that this is not the 
natural construction is shewn by the 
parallel in Col. i 22 vuvi dé dmroxarah- 
Adynre...1a Tod Oavarov [adrod], comp. 
Col. i 20. Hither interpretation is 
accordingly admissible. In favour of 
the second may be urged the avrés of 
v. 14 and the ev aire of v. 15. On 
the suggested parallel with év rj 
capki avrov see the note on ®. 15. 

17. evnyyeAtoaro x.t.r.] The Apostle 
illustrates and enforces his argument 
by selecting words from two prophetic 
passages, to one of which he has 
already alluded in passing: Isa. lii 7, 
os dpa ent ray dpéwr, ds médes evay- 
yediCopévov axon elpyyns, bs evayyeAt- 
(dpevos ayaéd: lvii 19, elphyny er 
eipyyny trois paxpay kal tois éyyds 
ovow. The first of these is quoted 
(somewhat differently) in Rom. x 15, 
and alluded to again in this epistle, 
vi 15. The second is alluded to by 
St Peter on the day of Pentecost, 
Acts ii 39. 


18. Thy» mpocaywyiv] ‘our access’: 


so in Rom. v 2, d¢ ov kat ty mpoca- 
yoyiy éoxnxapev [rp miorer] els THY 
xapw radrnv: and, absolutely, in Eph. 
iii 12 é€v & eyopey tHv mappnoiay Kat 
mpocayayny ev meroOnoe. The last 
passage is decisive against the alter- 
native rendering ‘introduction’, not- 
withstanding the parallel in 1 Pet. iii 
18 iva buas mpocayayn TO Oe@. 

év é& mvevpart] The close paral- 
lelism between rovs dudorépous év évt 
gopatt TO Oe@ (v. 16) and of duddrepot 
ev évi mvedpate mpos Tov marépa shews — 
that the év mvedpa is that which cor- 
responds to the év cdpa, as in iv 4. 
That the ‘one spirit’ is ultimately 
indistinguishable from the personal 
Holy Spirit is true, just in the same 
way that the ‘one body’ is indistin- 
guishable from the Body of Christ: 
but we could not in either case sub- 
stitute one term for the other with- 
out obscuring the Apostle’s meaning. 

19—22. ‘You are, then, no longer 
foreigners resident on sufferance only. 
You are full citizens of the sacred 
commonwealth: you are God’s own, 
the sons of His house. Nay, you are 
constituent parts of the house that is 
in building, of which Christ’s apostles 
and prophets are the foundation, and 
Himself the predicted corner-stone. 
In Him all that is builded is fitted 
and morticed into unity, and is grow- 
ing into a holy temple in the Lord. 
In Him you too are being builded in 
with us, to form a dwellingplace of 
God in the Spirit’. 

19. maporxor] The technical distine- 
tion between the £évos and the mdpot- 
cos is that the latter has acquired by 
the payment of a tax certain limited 
rights. But both alike are non-citi- 
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zens, Which is St Paul’s point here. 
So the Christians themselves, in 
relation to the world, are spoken of in 
I Pet. ii 11, from Ps, xxxviii (xxxix) 
13, @8 maporxot kal mapemidnuor: and 
this language was widely adopted, 
see Lightfoot on Clem. Rom. pref. For 
mapotkos and its equivalent pérocxos 
see EH. L. Hicks in Class. Rev. i 5f, 
Deissmann Neue Bibelst. pp. 54 f. 

ovrroirat] The word was objected 
to by the Atticists: comp. Pollux iii 
51 6 yap cupsroNirns ov Sdxtpor, ei Kal 
Evpimiéns adr@ xéxpntar ev “Hpakhel- 
Sais te Kat Onoet (Heracleid. 826, in 
the speech of the Oeparay). It is 
found in Josephus (Antt, xix 2 2), 
and in inscriptions and papyri (Berl. 
Pap. 1 632, 9, 2nd cent. A.D.). 

tév dayiov] See the note on i I. 
The thought here is specially, if not 
exclusively, of the holy People whose 
privileges they have come to share. 

oixeiou] Oikeios is the formal oppo- 
site of dAddrpios: ‘one’s own’ in con- 
trast to ‘another’s’: comp. Arist. Rhet. 
i 5 7 rod 8€ oixeia eivae } py (dpos 
éoriv), drav ef’ aire 7 amaddorpidoa. 
The word has various meanings, all 
derived from oikos in the sense of 
‘household’ or ‘family’. When used 
of persons it means ‘of one’s family’, 
strictly of kinsmen, sometimes loose- 
ly of familiar friends: then more 
generally ‘devoted to’, or even ‘ac- 
quainted with’, e.g. purtocodias. In 
St Paul the word has a strong sense : 

see Gal. vi 10 pddiora S€ mpis Tovs 
 olkelous tis micrews, and 1 Tim. v 8 
trav idiay Kat padiota oikeiwy (comp. 
®. 4 Tov idtov otkov evoePeir). 

20. émouxodounbévres| The word ot- 
cos underlying oixeio: at once suggests 
to the Apostle one of his favourite 
metaphors. From the ofkos, playing 
on its double meaning, he passes to 


the oixoSouy. Apart from this sug- 
gestion the abruptness of the intro- 
duction of the metaphor, which is 
considerably elaborated, would be 
very strange. 

ert T@ Oeuedio] This corresponds 
with the eri of the verb, which itself 
signifies ‘to build upon’: compare 
I Cor. iii 10 ws codds dpyeréxrav 
Gewedvov EOnxa, Gddos S€ érorkoSoper. 
In that passage Jesus Christ is said 
to be the OeyédAuos. Here the meta- 
phor is differently handled; and the 
Christian teachers are not the build- 
ers, but themselves the foundation of 
the building. 

mpopyrav] that is, prophets of the 
Christian Church. There can be no 
doubt that this is the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. Not only does the order ‘apostles 
and prophets’ point in this direction ; 
but a few verses lower down (ili 5) the 
phrase is repeated, and in iv 11 we 
haye rovs peév amoorodous, tos be 
mpogyras, Tovs dé evayyedtoras, k.T.A., 
where Old Testament prophets are 
obviously out of the question. That 
Origen and Chrysostom suppose that 
the latter are here intended is a proof 
of the oblivion into which the activity 
of the prophets in the early Church 
had already fallen. 

dxpoywuaiov] The word is taken 
from the Lxx of Isa. xxviii 16, where 
it comes in connexion with Gepédua. 
The Hebrew of this passage is 1D’ 
SDD Np NID IMA AN JAN Psa 
IDI; ‘I lay as a foundation in Sion 
a stone, a stone of proof, a precious 
corner stone of a founded foundation’. 
The Lxx rendering is "Idov éyd ép- 
Badrko els ta Oepédia Serdv AiOov 
ToAvTEA EKAEKTOY AKkpoyaviatoy EVTIMOY, 
els ra Oeuéhia adrijs. It is plain that 
dxpoyevaiov corresponds to 135, 
whether we regard it as masculine 
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(se. AOov), or as a neuter substantive ; 
see Hort’s note on 1 Pet. ii 6, where 
the passage is quoted. In Job 
XXXViii 6 Aldos youaios stands for 
MID JIN: in Jer. xxviii (li) 26 AiBos 
eis yoviay for m5 j2N: and in Ps. 
CXvii (cxviii) 22 eis kepadny yovias for 
mp wind. In the last of these places 
Symmachus had dxpoyuaios, as he 
had also for NN3, ‘chapiter’, in 
2 Kings xxv 17. In Ps. exliii (exliv) 
12 Aquila had os émyoéma for N15, 
“as corners’ or ‘ corner-stones’. 

*Axpoyomaios is not found again 
apart from allusionsto the biblical 
passages. The Attic word is yeratos, 
which is found in a series of inscrip- 
tions containing contracts for stones 
for the temple buildings at Eleusis 
(CIA iv 10546 ff.): eg. nal érépous 
(Aidous) ywraiovs €& rod|av] m[avra- 
xei] dv0 (1054.¢, 1. 83): also, in an 
order for ra émixpava tév Kivev Tev 
eis TO’ mpooT@ov To *ENevoin, it is 
stipulated that 12 are to be of certain 
dimensions, ra d5€ yvaia dvo are to 
be of the same height, but of greater 
length and breadth (comp. Herm. 
Sim. ix 2 3 kvkd@ b€ ths mvAns éoTn- 
ketoav trapOevor Sadexa* ai ody 8 ai eis 
Tas ‘ywvias éotynkviar evdoédrepai ror 
eddkovy etvac: they are spoken of in 
15.1 as ioyuporepat). In Dion. Hal. 
iii 22 the Pila Horatia in the Forum 
is spoken of as 97 yomaia orvXis. 
But, of course, in none of these in- 
stances have we the corner-stone 
proper, which is an Eastern concep- 
tion. That even for a late Christian 
writer yovaios was the more natural 
word may be gathered from a com- 
ment of Theodore of Heraclea (Cor- 
derius in Psalm. exvii 22, p. 345), 
kaTa Tov ywviaioy hidov rd éKxdrepov 
OvykKpoTay Teixos. 

The earlier Latin rendering was 
‘angularis lapis’ (dg, Ambrst., and 
so Jerome in some places): the later, 
‘summus angularis lapis’, which 
has been followed in the A.V. (‘chief 


corner-stone’) both here and in 
1 Pet. ii 6; though in Isa. xxviii 16 we 
have ‘corner stone’. Neither the 
Hebrew nor the Greek affords any 
justification for the rendering ‘chief 
corner-stone’. "Akpoywuaios stands to 
yoviaios as én’ dkpas yovias stands to 
emi yevias: the first part of the com- 
pound merely heightens the second, 

21. maca oixodopun] ‘all (the) build- 
ing’, not ‘each several building’. The 
difficulty which is presented by the 
absence of the article (see the note 
on various readings) is removed when 
we bear in mind that St Paul is 
speaking not of the building as com- 
pleted, ie. ‘the edifice’, but of the 
building as still ‘growing’ towards 
completion. The whole edifice could 
not be said to ‘grow’: but such an 
expression is legitimate enough if 
used of the work in process. This is 
the proper sense of oixodou7, which is 
in its earlier usage an abstract noun, 
but like other abstract nouns has a 
tendency to become concrete, and is 
sometimes found, as here, in a kind 
of transitional sense. Our own word 
‘building’ has just the same range of 
meaning: and we might almost 
render waca oixodouy as ‘ all building 
that is carried on’. 

The word is condemned by Phry- 
nichus (Lobeck, p. 421; comp. pp. 
487 ff.) as non-Attic: olxodouy ov 
héyerary avr’ adrov dé oikoddunua. 
The second part of this judgment 
proves that by the middle of the 
second century A.D. oixodouy was 
familiar in a concrete sense. The 
earliest instances of its use are how- 
ever abstract. Inthe Zabulae Heracl. 
(CISTI 645, i 146) we have és dé ra 
érolkia ypnoovra, EvAois és Tay olko- 
doudvy, A Laconian proverb quoted 
by Suidas (s. v. “Inmos) ran: Olkodoud 
oe AdBo xt... ‘May you take to 


building’—as one of the wasteful 


luxuries. In Aristot. Eth. Nic. v 14 
(p. 1137 0, 30) wehave: domep kai rhs 
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AeoBias olxoSouqs 6 poriBdwos Kaver, 
where the variant oixodoyuias gives 
the sense, and witnesses to the rarity 
Of oixkodouyn, which is not elsewhere 
found in Aristotle. The concrete 
sense seems to appear first in passages 
where the plural is used, though even 
in some of these the meaning is 
rather ‘building-operations’ than 
‘edifices’ (eg. Plut. Lwucull. 39 
oixodSopat moAuteAeis). In the uxx the 
word occurs 17 times. With one or 
two possible exceptions, where the 
text is uncertain or the sense obscure, 
it never means ‘an edifice’, but 
always the operation of building. 

In St Paul’s epistles ofxodou7 occurs 
eleven times (apart from the present 
epistle). Nine times it is used in the 
abstract sense of ‘edification’, a 
meaning which Lightfoot thinks owes 
its origin to the Apostle’s metaphor 
of the building of the Church (Notes 
on Epp. p. 191). The two remaining 
passages give a sense which is either 
abstract or transitional, but not 
strictly concrete. In 1 Cor. iii 9 the 
words Geot yeapytov, beod oixodouy 
éore form the point of passage from 
the metaphor from agriculture to the 
metaphor from architecture. It can 
hardly be questioned that yedpyzov 
here means ‘husbandry’, and not ‘a 
field’ (comp. Ecclus. xxvii 6 yeopy.ov 
EvAov exdaivee 6 Kapmos avrov): 
similarly oixodopy is not the house as 
built, but the building regarded as in 
process : we. might almost say ‘God’s 
architecture’ or ‘God’s structure’. 
The Latin rendering is clearly right : 
det agricultura, det aedificatio estis. 
The language of the other passage, 
2 Cor. v 1, is remarkable: oixodopny 
éx Ocod €xopuev, olkiay dyetporoinroy : 
not ‘an edifice coming from God’, 
but ‘a building proceeding from God 
as builder’. The sense of operation 
is strongly felt in the word: the 
result of the operation is afterwards 
expressed by oixiav dyetporoinrov. 
In the present epistle the word comes 
again three times (iv 12, 16, 29), each 
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time in the abstract sense. Apart 
from St Paul it is found in the New 
Testament only in Mark xiii 1, 2 
(Matt. xxiv 1), where we have the 
plural, of the buildings of the temple 
(iepov). This is the only certain 
instance of the concrete sense (of 
finished buildings) to be found in 
biblical Greek. 

In the elaborate metaphor of 
Ignatius, Hphes. 9, we have the 
abstract use in mponroiacpévor els 
oikodouny Oeod smatpos, ‘prepared 
aforetime for God to build with’. So 
too in Hermas, again and again, of 
the building of the Tower (Vis. iii 2, 
etc.); but the plural is concrete in 
Sim. i 1. In Barn. Ep. xvi 1 the 
word is perhaps concrete, of the 
fabric of the temple as contrasted 
with God the builder of a spiritual 
temple (eis rv oikoSopuny Amar). 

The Latin rendering is ‘omnis 
aedificatio’ (or ‘omnis structura’ 
Ambrst.), not ‘omne aedificium’. 
The Greek commentators, who for 
the most part read waca oixodSopu7, have 
no conception that a plurality of 
edifices was intended. They do in- 
deed suggest that Jew and Gentile 
are portions of the building which are 
linked together (els piav oikodouny) by 
Christ the corner-stone. If, however, 
the Apostle had meant to convey this 
idea, he would certainly not have 
said maca oikodoun in the sense of 
maoat ai oixodopai, but possibly dudo- 
tepat ai oixodopai, or something of the 
kind. 

The nearest representation in Eng- 
lish would perhaps be ‘all that is 
builded’, i.e. whatever building is 
being done. But this is practically 
the same as ‘all the building’, which 
may accordingly be retained, though 
the words have the disadvantage of 
being ambiguous if they are severed 
from their context. If we allow our- 
selves a like freedom with St Paul in 
the interweaving of his two metaphors, 
we may construct an analogous 
sentence thus: ¢v 6 maca av§nous 
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ovvappohoyoupery olkodopetrat eis oOpa 
rédevov év xupio: this would be 
fairly rendered as ‘in whom all the 
growth is builded’, etc. ; nor should 
we expect in such a case maca 7 
avénots. 

cvvapporoyoupevn] This compound 
is not found again apart from St Paul. 
In iv 16 he applies it to the structure 
of the body. There is some authority 
in other writers for dppodoye. For 
the meaning see the detached note. 

avéer] Compare Col. ii 19 avée 
riv abénow rod Geotd. Both avo and 
av&dve are Attic forms of the present. 
The intransitive use of the active is 
not found before Aristotle. It pre- 
yails in the New Testament, though 
we have the transitive use in 1 Cor. 
lii 6 f., 2 Cor. ix Io. 

22. xaroixntnpiv] In the New 
Testament this word comes again 
only in Apoc. xviii 2 karosxnrypiov 
Sacpoviwy (comp. Jer. ix 11 eis karouxy- 
typtov Spaxovrey). It is found in the 
Lxx, together with xarockia, karoixnows 
and xarovxecia, for a habitation of any 
sort: but in a considerable group of 
passages it is used of the Divine 
dwelling-place, whether that is con- 
ceived of as on earth or in heaven. 
Thus the phrase érocuov Karounrypidy 
gov comes in Exod. xy 17, and three 
times in Solomon’s prayer (1 Kings 
viii, 2 Chron. vi): comp Ps. xxxii 
(xxxiii) 14. These Old Testament 
associations fitted it to stand as the 
climax of the present passage. 

ev mvevpari] The Gentiles are builded 
along with the Jews to form a dwell- 
ing-place for God ‘in (the) Spirit’. 
This stands in contrast with their 
separation one from the other ‘in 
(the) flesh’, on which stress is laid at 
the outset of this passage, 7. 11 rd 
€Ovn ev oapKi...rijs Aeyouévns meptrouts 
€v oapKi. 


III s—7. ‘All this impels me 
afresh to pray for you. And who am I, 
that I should so pray? Paul, the 
prisoner of the Christ, His prisoner 
for you—you Gentiles. You must 
have heard of my peculiar task, of the 
dispensation of that grace of God 
which has been given me to bring to 
you. The Secret has been disclosed 
to me by the great Revealer. I have 
already said something of it—enough 
to let you see that I have knowledge 
of the Secret of the Christ. Of old 
men knew it not: now it has been 
unveiled to the apostles and prophets 
of the holy people. The Spirit has 
revealed to their spirit the new ex- 
tension of privilege. The Gentiles are 
co-heirs, concorporate, co-partakers of 
the Promise. This new position has 
become theirs in Christ Jesus through 
the Gospel which I was appointed to 
serve, in accordance with the gift of 
that grace, of which I have spoken, 
which has been given to me in all the 
fulness of God’s power.’ 

I. Tovrov xaow] The actual phrase 
occurs again only in v. 14, where it 
marks the resumption of this sentence, 
and in Tit.i5. We have od ydpuy in 
Luke vii 47, and ydpw rivos in 1 John 
iii 12. In the Old Testament we 
find rovrov (yap) xdpw in Prov. 
xvii 17, 1 Macc. xii 45, xiii 4. 

€yo IlatAos] For the emphatic 
introduction of the personal name 
compare 1 Thess. ii 18, 2 Cor. x 1, 
Col. i 23; and especially Gal. vy 2. In 
the first three instances other names 
have been joined with St Paul’s in 
the opening salutation of the cpistle: 
but this is not the case in the Epistle 
to the Galatians or in tho present 
epistle. 

6 décpuos Tod yxpicrod “Incot] In 
Philem. 1 and 9 we have déopu0s 
Xpiorod “Incod, and in 2 Tim. i 8 rév 
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décpioy avrod (sc. Tod Kuplov par). 
Below, in iv 1, the expression is 
different, eyo 6 Séopios ev Kupio. 

Umép vpav trav €6vav] So in ii 11, 
vpeis ta €6vn. The expression is 
intentionally emphatic. His cham- 
pionship of the equal position of the 
Gentiles was the true cause of his 
imprisonment. Compare 2%. 13 « 
Tais OXiWeciy pov Umep Umar, fris éatlv 
d0&a dpuar. 

2. ef ye nxovoare] The practical 
effect of this clause is to throw new 
emphasis on the words immediately 
preceding. ‘It is on your behalf 
(imép vudv) that I am a prisoner—as 
you must know, if indeed you have 
heard of my special mission to you 
(eis tpas)’. We have a close parallel 
in iv 21 ef ye avrov HKovoare K.T-r. 
The Apostle’s language does not 
imply a doubt as to whether they had 
heard of his mission: it does imply 
that some at least among them had 
only heard, and had no_ personal 
acquaintance with himself. 

oixovouiav] See the note on i 10; 
and compare 7) oixovopyia rod puornpiov, 
below in v. 9. In Col. i 25 we have 
Kara THY oiKovouiay Tod Geod Thy Sobei- 
ody pot els vas, TAnpGoa Toy Aoyov 
rod Geov, To pvornpiov xt. In all 
these passages’ God is 6 oikovoyay: 80 
that they are not parallel to 1 Cor. 
ix 17 oikovopiay remriorevpa, where 
the Apostle himself is the oixovdmos 
(comp. I Cor. iv 1, 2). 

xaptros] For the use of this word 
in connexion with St Paul’s mission 
to the Gentiles, and in particular for 
the combination 7 ydpis 7 dobciod pot 
(1 Cor. iii 10, Gal. ii 9, Rom. xii 3, 
xv 15, Eph. iii 7), see the detached note 
on xapts. 


a Kara Compare 


dmoxadvy ty | 


Gal. ii 2, and the more striking 
parallel in Rom. xvi 25 xara drokd- 
Aupw pvotnpiov «rr.  "Aronddvis 
is the natural correlative of puarjpior, 
on which see the detached note. 

éyvepic6n] Compare vv. 5,10. The 
word comes, in connexion with ro 
puornptov, in Rom. xvi 26, Eph. i 9, 
vi 19, Col. i 27. 

mpoéypawa| This is the ‘ epistolary 
aorist’, which in English is repre- 
sented by the perfect. For the 
temporal force of the preposition in 
this verb, compare Rom. xv 4 dca 
yap mpoeypapyn. Here, however, the 
meaning is scarcely more than that of 
éypaya: ‘I have written already’ 
(not ‘aforetime’). The technical 
sense of rpoypadew found in Gal. iii 1 
does not seem suitable to this context. 

ev ddiye] ‘in a few words’: more 
exactly, ‘in brief compass’, or, as we 
say, ‘in brief’. The only other New 
Testament passage in which the 
phrase occurs is Acts xxvi 28f. The 
phrase is perhaps most frequently 
used of time; as in Wisd. iv 13 
Tehewwbels ev oAlyp emAjpwoe xpovous 
paxpovs. Aristotle, however, het. 
iii 11 (p. 14126, 20), in discussing 
pithy sayings, says that their virtue 
consists in brevity and antithesis, and 
adds 7 paOnows dia péev TO avtixeio Oar 
paddov, dua 8€ rd ev Odiyp Oarrov 
yivera. A useful illustration is cited 
by Wetstein from Eustathius in JI. 
ii, p. 339, 18, ovrw pev 4 “Ounprxy ev 
driyo diacecapyrat ioropia: ra dé 
Kata pépos avt7ys Todra. 

4. mpos 6] that is, ‘looking to 
which’, ‘having regard whereunto’ ; 
and so ‘judging whereby’: but the 
expression is unusual. The force of the 
preposition receives some illustration 
from 2 Cor. v 10 tva koplonrat éxactos 
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Ta dit Tov odpatos mpos a Empager, 
kr. The participle dvaywoéckortes 
seems to be thrown in epexegetically. 
Judging by what he has already 
written, they can, as they read, per- 
ceive that he has a true grasp of 
the Divine purpose, and accordingly, 
as he hints, a true claim to inter- 
pret it. 

The Latin rendering ‘prout potestis 
legentes intelligere’, i.e. ‘so far as ye 
are able...to understand’, has much 
in its favour. This is also the inter- 
pretation of most, if not all, of the 
Greek commentators: cuveperpjoato 
tiv SiWacKkadiay mpos dmep exdpovr 
(Severian, caten. ad loc.). But it 
makes dvayweoxovres Somewhat more 
difficult, unless we press it to mean 
“by reading only’. 

The suggestion that dvayweckovtes 
may refer to the reading of the pro- 
phetic parts of the Old Testament in 
the light of (apos 6) what the Apostle 
has written (Hort, Romans and 
Ephesians, pp. 150f.) is beset with 
difficulties: for (1) where dvayiwo- 
oxew is used of the Old Testament 
scriptures, the reference is made clear 
by the context, and not left to be 
gathered from the word itself; 1 Tim. 
iv. 13 mpocexe TH dvayveces cannot be 
proved to refer solely to the public 
reading of the Old Testament: (2) 
the same verb is quite naturally used 
of the reading of Apostolic writings, 
Acts xv 31, 1 Thess, v 27, Col. iv 16, 
Apoe. i 3: (3) the close proximity of 
mpoéypaya suggests that what they 
are spoken of as reading is what he 
has written : (4) in the whole context 
Old Testament revelation falls for the 
moment out of sight (see especially 
v. 5), and the newness of the message 
is insisted on. P 


riv otveciy pov év x.7r.r.] A close 
parallel is found in 1 (3) Esdr.i 31 ths 
cuvésews avrod é€v TH vop@ Kupiov. 
In the Lxx ocuvnéva év is a frequent 
construction: but it is a mere repro- 
duction of a Hebrew idiom, and we 
need not look to it for the explana- 
tion of our present phrase. For the 
omission of the article before ev ro 
pvornpig, see the note on i I5. 

5. érépas yeveais] ‘in other gene- 
rations’, the dative of time; compare 
Rom. xvi 25 ypovois alwviow. Tevea 
is used as a subdivision of aiwy, and 
the two words are sometimes brought 
into combination for the sake of 
emphasis, as in iii 21 and Col. i 26, 
The rendering ‘to other generations’ 
is excluded by the fact that éyvwpicdn 
is followed by rois viois rav avéparear. 

Trois viois tav davOporev| It is 
remarkable that this well-known He- 
braism, frequent in the Lxx, occurs 
again but once in the New Testament, 
viz. in Mark iii 28 (in Matt. xii 31 
this becomes simply trois dvOpamois). 
The special and restricted use of the 
phrase 6 vids tod dvOpwmrov may 
account for the general avoidance of 
the idiom, which however is regularly 
recalled by the Syriac versions in 
their rendering of advOpe@ro. (Matt. 
v. 19, et passim). 

Tois aylois dmooroAos K7.A.] In 
the parallel passage, Col. i 26, we 
have viv d€ epavepd6n ois ayious 
avrod, ois 7OéAnoev 6 beds yvopica, 
kr.d. The difference is in part at 
least accounted for by the prominent 
mention of ‘ apostles and prophets’ in 
the immediately preceding section 
(ii 20). 

év mvevpart] See ii 22, v 18 and vi 
18, and the notes in these places, 
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Ta €Oyn ouvKAnpovoua Kal cUvowma Kal TUVMETOXA THS 
érayyeNias é€v Xpict@ “Inood Sid Tod evayyeNlov, 700 
éyernOnv dSiakovos Kata TH dwpeav Tis xXapiTos Too 
Geo tijs Sobeions wot KaTa THY évépyerav THs OUVaMEWS 
avTovu—éuol TW éNay ir TOTEpw mavTwy ayiwv &éd0o0n 
1] Xapis avtTn—Tots €bverw evayyeNicacba TO aveg- 
iyviacTov mAOUTOS TOU xpLTTOU, %Kal pwtica Tis 4 


9. pwrloa]+méyras. 


6. ouveAnpovopa x.t.r.] Of the 
three compounds two are rare (cuvk\n- 
povouos, Rom. viii 17, Heb. xi. 9, I 
Pet. iii 7, Philo: ovvpéroyos, v. 7, 
Aristotle and Josephus). The third 
(cvvewpos) was perhaps formed’ by 
St Paul for this occasion. Aristotle’s 
ouvvewparorozeiy, if it implied an adjec- 
tive at all, would imply cuvo@paros 
(but it is probably a compound of 
ovy and caparoroceiy). In later Greek 
doapos, évewpos are found side by side 
with dowparos, évoaparos. 

7. éyevmOnv Sdiaxovos] Compare 
Col. i 23, 25, where however we have 
éyevouny, which is read by some MSS 
here. The two forms of the aorist 
are interchangeable in the Lxx and 
in the New Testament, as in the later 
Greek writers generally. 

As the ministration spoken of in 
each of these passages is that special 
ministration to the Gentiles which 
was committed to St Paul, and as the 
article is naturally omitted with the 
predicate, we may fairly render: 
“whereof I was made minister’ (or 
even ‘the minister’). But it is not 
necessary to depart from the familiar 
rendering ‘a minister’. 

xapttos...évépyevavy] See the notes 
on ®. 2 and i 19 respectively. 

8—13. ‘Yes, to me this grace has 
been given—to me, the meanest 
member of the holy people—that I 
should be the one to bring to the 
Gentiles the tidings of the inexplor- 
able wealth of the Christ: that I 
should publish the plan of God’s 


eternal working, the Secret of the 
Creator of the universe: that not 
man only, but all the potencies of the 
unseen world might learn through the 
Church new lessons of the very varied 
wisdom of God—learn that one pur- 
pose runs through the ages of eter- 
nity, a purpose which God _ has 
formed in the Christ, even in Jesus 
our Lord, in whom we have our bold 
access to God. So lose not heart, I 
pray you, because I suffer in so great 
a cause. My pain is your glory’. 

8. €Aaxiororépo] Wetstein ad loc. 
has collected examples of heightened 
forms of the comparative and super- 
lative. The most recent list is that 
of Jannaris, Historical Greek Gram- 
mar, $506. For the most part they 
are doubled comparatives or doubled 
superlatives: but Jannaris cites 
peytororepos from Gr. Pap. Br. Mus. 
134, 49 (cent. I—II A.D.). 

trois eOverw evayyedicacOa] The 
order of the words throws the 
emphasis on trois @6veow. St Paul's 
Gospel (70 evayyéArov pov, seeespecially 
Rom. xvi 25) is the Gospel of God’s 
grace to the Gentiles, 

ave€tyviaorov| Compare Rom. xi 33 
*Q, Babos mAovrov...dveEiyviacrot at 
680i avrod. The only parallels seem 
to be Job v 9, ix 10, xxxiv 24, where 
“pn pis so rendered by the Lxx, 
who in that book employ iyvos for 
“pn. 

mdovros| Apart from 1 Tim. vi 17, 
no instance of r\odros in the sense of 
material wealth is to be found in St 
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Paul’s writings. On the other hand, 
his figurative use of the word has no 
parallel in the rest of the Greek Bible. 
Of fourteen instances of it, five occur 
in this epistle. In the uses of the 
derivates m)\ovotos, mAovoiws, mAov- 
reiv, wAovritey, the same rule will be 
found to hold, though there are some 
interesting exceptions. 

9. orica tis 7 «Kr.A.] ‘to bring 
to light what is the dispensation’. 
Compare Col. i 27 yvopioat ti TO 
mAovTos x.T.A.. Where the whole con- 
text is parallel to the present passage. 
®orifew is a natural word for the 
public disclosure of what has been 
kept secret: see Polyb, xxx 8 I 
érevta O€ TOV ypappdtey éad@xotey Kal 
mepoticpévov: also Suidas Sarifew- 
airsatixy: eis as ayew, eEayyeddrewv, 
followed by a quotation in which 
oceur the words doritew To xara TH 
evrodyy amoppynrov. Compare I Cor. 
iv 5 dwrices ra Kpymra Tod oKOToUs, 
and 2 Tim. i 10 dericavros b€ fCwny 
cat adpOapoiay (with the context). 

There is considerable authority (see 
the note on yarious readings) for the 
addition of mavras after dorica. 
The construction thus gained is like 
that in Judg. xiii 8(A text), poricdre 
jpas ri moujcwper TO madapio (B has 
ovrBiBacdrw). But the sense given to 
poricasc— to instruct’ instead of ‘to 
publish ’—is less appropriate to the 
present context; moreover the inser- 
tion of mdvras lessens the force of the 
emphatic rois €6veow. The changewas 
probably a grammatical one, due to 
the desire for an expressed accusative: 
John i 9, rd das...6 Porites mavra dy- 
Opwroy, is no true parallel, but it may 
have influenced the reading here. 

a76 tov aidvav| Compare Col. i 26 
TO pvoTHpioy TO dmoKeKpuupévoy amd 


€ 7 / ~~ 
y woAvTOLKIAOS copia TOU 


ray aidveav kat drs rav yeveov: Rom. 
xvi 25 pvotnplov xpovots aiwviows 
ceotynpévov: I Cor. ii 7 Geod oopiay 
év pvotnpioa, tiv droKexpupperny, 9” 
mpodpicey 6 Oebs mpd Tav aldvar. te) 
phrase dé rév aidvev is the converse 
of the more frequent els rovs aidvas : 
comp. am’ aidvos, Luke i 70, Acts 
iii 21, xv 183 do rod aldvos kat els 
rov aiova, Ps. xl (xli) 14, ete. The 
meaning is that ‘from eternity until 
now’ the mystery has been hidden. 

xticav7t] The addition in the later 
MSS of 81a "Inood Xpicrod points toa 
failure to understand the propriety of 
the simple mention of creation in this 
context. The true text hints that the 
purpose of God.was involved in cre- 
ation itself. 

10, fva yrapicdj] Compare i 9 
yropicas tiv Td pvorypiov, iii 3 
eyvwpiabn por, 5 €repats yeveais ovk 
eyvapic@n, Vi 19 év mappnoia yvwpioat 
TO pvotnpiov. The rejection of the 
gloss mayras (see on v.9) leaves us the 
more free to take this clause closely 
with derica: ‘to publish what from 
eternity has been hidden, in order 
that now what has hitherto been 
impossible of comprehension may be 
made known throughout the widest 
sphere.’ 

dpxais...émoupaviois| See the notes 
on i 21, and the exposition pp. 20f. 

dua Tis éxxAnoias] Compare ev rp 
exkAnata below, 2. 21. 

modvroixitos}] The word is found 
in Greek poetry in the literal sense of 
‘very-varied’; Eur. Iph. in Taur. 
1149, of robes; Eubulus ap. Athen. 
XV 24, p. 679d orédavov rodvroikidov 
dvééov: also, figuratively, in the 
Orphic hymns vi 11 (redery}), lxi 4 
(Adyos). In Iren. 1 iv 1 (Mass. p. 19) 
we have mdOavs ... wodvpepods rab 
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Qeot, “kara mpdlerw trav 
ToAvmoikiiov vmapyorros. An echo of 
the word is heard in 1 Pet. iv 10 
mouidns xapitos Geov. 

II. kara mpdecw] This expression 
occurs adverbially in Rom. viii 28 
Tois Kata mpoGecwv KAntois ovcw. It 
there signifies ‘in accordance with 
deliberate purpose’, on the part, that 
is, of Him who has called: the mean- 
ing is made clear by the words which 
follow (6rt ovs mpoéyve xz7.A.) and 
by the subsequent phrase of ix II 
1) Kat exAoyny mpdGecis Tod Ged, ‘the 
purpose of God which works by elec- 
tion’. 

In Aristotle mpodeors is a technical 
term for the setting out of the topic 
of a treatise or speech: thus we have 
the four divisions (het. iii 13, p. 
14146, 8) mpootpiov, mpodecis, miotts, 
eridoyos, ‘prelude, proposition, proof, 
peroration’. In Polybius mpddecrs is 
of frequent occurrence in the sense of 
a deliberate plan or scheme; and this 
sense is found in 2 and 3 Maccabees; 
comp. Symm., Ps. ix 38 (x 17), in- 
terpr. al., Ps. exly (cxlvi) 4. In Polyb. 
xii 11 6 we have the actual adverbial 
phrase, of lying ‘deliberately’, xara 
mpobeow eevoperm. In no writer 
previous to St Paul does it appear to 
be used of the Divine purpose or plan. 

tay aiwvev] The addition of the 
defining genitive destroys only to a 
certain extent the adverbial character 
of the expression. The result is diffi- 
cult to express in English: neither 

‘according to the purpose of the ages’ 

(which would strictly presuppose kata 
my mpodeow radv aidvewy), nor ‘accord- 
ing to a purpose of the ages’, gives 
the exact shade of meaning, which is 
rather ‘in accordance with deliberate 
purpose, and that purpose not new, 
but running through the whole of 
eternity’. This construction is frequent 
in St Paul’s writings. Thus we have 
kar’ évépyecay (iv 16) and kar’ évépyecav 
tov Sarava (2 Thess. ii 9), on which see 
below in the detached note on evepyeiv. 
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Again, we have kar’ émirayny (1 Cor. 
vii 6, 2 Cor. viii 8) and kar’ émirayyy 
Tov alwviov beov (Rom. xvi 26): also 
kat éxdoyyvy (Rom. ix 11) and kar 
exdoyny xapiros (Rom. xi 5). Compare 
further Rom. ii 7, xvi 5, 25, Phil. iii 
6: also in this epistle, i 11 mpoopi- 
obévres Kata mpdJecw tod Ta mavTa 
evepyouvros K.T.A. 

nv eroincev] These words involve a 
serious difficulty. If they are taken 
as equivalent to 7» mpoébero (comp. i 
10), we suppose a breach of the rule 
by which the resolution of such verbs 
is made with moeio@a, not with 
motetv, No other instance of this can 
be found in St Paul, while we have 
on the contrary in this epistle, for 
example, pveiavy moetoGat (i 16) and 
avénow moeicba (iv 16). A phrase 
like 6Anya woreiv, which is sometimes 
cited, is obviously not parallel, as it is 
not a resolution of Grew. 

It was probably this difficulty, rather 
than the omission of the article before 
apobecw, that led early interpreters 
to regard xara mpobecw rév aidvey as 
a semi-adverbial phrase parentheti- 
cally introduced, and to take ny éroi- 
noev as referring to copia. Jerome 
so interprets, though he mentions the 
possibility of a reference either to 
éxkArnolas or to mpodeow. It is pro- 
bable that here, as so often, he is 
reproducing the view of Origen. But 
the Old Latin version, which he 
follows in the text, also interpreted 
80: ‘secundum propositum seculorum, 
quam fecit’: a rendering which rules 
out the connexion mpodecow...7v. So 
too the translator of Theodore (MSS, 
non ed.), but of Theodore’s own view 
we have no evidence. Theophylact 
and Euthymius Zigabenus expressly 
refer jv to codiay. Chrysostom’s text 
at this point is in some confusion: 
but he suggests, if he did not actually 
read, aidvey ov énoingey (comp. Heb. 
2 be 00 Kat émoincey rovs aidvas). 
The Vulgate (so too Victorinus) sub- 
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stitutes praefinitionem for propost- 
tum, and thus restores the ambiguity 
of the original, which the simpler 
change of guod for guam would have 
avoided. Itis noticeable that Jerome 
had suggested propositio as an alter- 
native rendering of mpdéecrs. The 
absence of guam fecit from Ambrosi- 
aster’s text points to another attempt 
to get rid of the difficulty. 

This construction, however, is ex- 
ceedingly harsh, and it presents us with 
the phrase codiav rroeitv, Which seems 
to have no parallel, Another way 
out of the difficulty has met with more 
favour in recent times; namely, to 
take éroincey in the sense of ‘wrought 
out’. But it may be doubted whether 
mpolecw moiy could bear such a 
meaning: we should certainly have 
expected a stronger verb such as 
émtredeiv OF exmAnpovv. This view, 
indeed, seems at first sight to be 
favoured by the full title given to 
Christ, and the relative clause which 
follows it. But a closer examination 
shews that the title itself is an almost 
unique combination. In Rom. vi 23, 
viii 39, 1 Cor. xv 31, (Phil. iii 8) we 
have Xpiords “Incots 6 Kvpios yay 
(wov), in itself an uncommon order; 
but no article is prefixed to Xpicrés. 
Only in Col. ii 6 have we an exact 
parallel, ds ody mapehaBere tov xpioréy 
*Incobr Tov Kupioy, k.7.A.; Where Light- 
foot punctuates after xpiordy and 
renders ‘the Christ, even Jesus the 
Lord’. Accordingly, in the present 
passage, even if we are unwilling to 
press the distinction in an English 
rendering, we may feel that an exact 
observation of the Greek weakens the 
force of the argument derived from 
the fulness of the title, and leaves us 
free to accept an interpretation which 
regards émoingev as referring to the 
formation of the eternal purpose in 
the Christ. 


/ \ > re 
merounoe: Oia THS TITTEWS 


On the whole it is preferable to 
suppose that the Apostle is referring 
to the original formation of the pur- 
pose, and not to its subsequent working 
out in history. We may even doubt 
whether here he would have used the 
past tense, if he had been speaking of 
its realisation. 

Instances may be found in the 
Lxx and in New Testament writers 
other than St Paul, in which zoveiy is 
used where we should expect movet- 
oa: comp. Isa. xxix 15, XXX I, BovAny 
rove, and see Blass WV. 7. Gram. § 53, 
3 and Jannaris Hist. Gr. Gram. § 
1484. Further, we may remember 
that sroceiy in biblical literature often 
has a strong sense, derived from the | 
Hebrew, in reference to creative acts 
of God (comp. ii 10), The framing 
of the Purpose.in the Christ may be 
regarded as the initial act of creation, 
and the word eroincevy may be not in- 
appropriately applied to it. In other 
words mpd@eow éroincey is a stronger 
form of expression than mpdéeow 
érrouno-aro, Which is the mere equivalent 
of mpoéGero: and it suggests that ‘the 
purpose of the ages,’ like the ages 
themselves (Heb. i 2), has been called 
into existence by a Divine creative 
act, 

With this passage, and indeed with 
the whole of this section, should be 
compared 2 Tim. i 8—12, where there 
are striking parallels of language and 
of thought, which are the more notice- 
able in the absence of any explicit 
reference to the Gentiles. ; 

12, tiv wappyoiav x.t.d.] Compare 
ii 18. For the meanings of mrappnota 
see Lightfoot on Col.ii15. Ordinarily 
it is used of ‘boldness’ in relation to 
men: here it is of the attitude of man 
to God: there seems to be no other 
example of this use in St Paul; but 
see Heb. iii.6, iv 16, x 19, 35, 1 John 
ii 28, ili 21, iv 17, v 14. 
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meroOnoe] The word is used six 
times by St Paul, but is found nowhere 
else in the New Testament, and but 
once jn the Lxx. 

avrov}| Compare Mark xi 22 éyere 
miorw Oeov, Rom. iii 22, 26, Gal. ii 16, 
iii 22, Phil. iii 9, in all of which cases 
however zrioris is without the article. 
In James ii 1, Apoc. ii 13, xiv 12 the 
article is prefixed, but the meaning is 
different. Here r7s may be regarded 
as parallel to rjv before rappyciav: so 
that the meaning would be ‘our faith 
in Him’. 

13. airodpar pt eévxaxetv] Does 
this mean (1) ‘I pray that I may not 
lose heart’, or (2) ‘I pray that you 
may not lose heart’, or (3) ‘I ask you 
not to lose heart’? Whichever inter- 
pretation is adopted, the omission of 
the subject of évkaxeiv is a serious 
difficulty. Theodore gives the first 
interpretation, which may plead in 
its favour that the subject of the 
second verb is most naturally supplied 
from the first, and that, as the suffer- 
ings are St Paul's, it is he who needs 
to guard against discouragement. But 
the absolute use of airodpua, as ‘I ask 
of God, where prayer has not been 
already spoken of, seems unjustifiable : 
and that the Apostle should here 
interpose such a prayer for himself 
is exceedingly improbable, especially 
when his language elsewhere with 
regard to sufferings is considered, e.g. 
in Col. i 24. Origen at first offers 
this interpretation, but passes on to 
plead for the second as more agree- 
able to the context. Jerome, who 
read in his Latin ‘peto ne deficiatis,’ 
points out that the Greek may mean 
‘peto ne deficiam,’ and then repro- 
duces the comments of Origen. 

The third interpretation is by far 
the most satisfactory: but we sadly 
miss the accusative dyads. It is pro- 


bable that it has been lost by homoeo- 
teleuton, ymac having fallen out 
after the -ymai of airoymat: compare 
Gal. iv 11, where in several MSS ymac 
has been dropped after moBoymai. I 
have accordingly inserted vuas pro- 
visionally in the text. 

evcaxeiv] ‘lose heart’: from kakds 
in the sense of ‘cowardly’. On the 
form of this word, éyxaxeivy (éve-) or 
éxxaxeiv, see Lightfoot on 2 Thess. iii 
13 (Notes on Epp. p. 132). It occurs 
five times in St Paul’s epistles: else- 
where in the New Testament it is 
found only in Luke xviii 1. In 2 Cor. 
iv 16 it is, as here, followed by a 
reference to 6 ¢cw avOpamos in the 
immediate context. This connexion 
of thought confirms the view that the 
subject of évcaxeiv here is the readers 
of the epistle, for whom the Apostle 
goes on to pray that they may be 
‘strengthened in the inward man’, 

14—19. ‘All this, I repeat, im- 
pels me afresh to prayer. In the 
lowliest attitude of reverence I pros- 
trate myself before Him, to whom 
every knee shall bow—before the 
Father from whom all fatherhood 
everywhere derives its name. I ask 
the Father to give you, through the 
Spirit’s working on your spiritual 
nature, an inward might—the very 
indwelling of the Christ in your hearts, 
realised through faith, consummated 
in love. I pray that your roots may 
be struck deep, your foundations laid 
secure, that so you may have strength 
enough to claim your share in the 
knowledge which belongs to the holy 
people: to comprehend the full mea- 
sures of the Divine purpose; to know 
—though it is beyond all knowledge 
—the love of Christ; and so to attain 
to the Divine completeness, to be 
filled unto all the fulness of God’. 

14. Tovrov xapw] The repetition 
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of this phrase marks the close con- 
nexion of vv. 1 and 14, and shews that 
what has intervened is a digression. 

kduntro x.7.A.] The usual phrase for 
‘kneeling’ in the New Testament is 
Gels ra yévara. The present phrase is 
found again only in a quotation from 
1 Kings xix 18 in Rom. xi 4; in a 
quotation from Isa. xlv 23, dre €pot 
Kaper may yovv, in Rom. xiv 11; and 
in Phil. ii 10, va ev r@ dvdpare “Inood 
nav yovu xapvvn, an allusion to the 
same passage of Isaiah. 

marépa] ‘The insertion after this 
word of rod xupiov jay Incod Xpiorov 
is a mischievous gloss, which obscures 
the intimate connexion between the 
absolute zarnp and maca marpia. It 
is absent from 8*ABCP. 

Is. maca matpid| Iarpia denotes 
a group of persons united by descent 
from a common father or, more gene- 
rally, a common ancestor. It has thus 
the narrower meaning of ‘family’ or 
the wider meaning of ‘tribe’. It is 
exceedingly common in the genea- 
logical passages of the Lxx, where it 
often stands in connexion with oikos 
and gvA7j. St Paul plays on the deri- 
vation of the word: marpia is derived 
from rratjp: every rartpza, in the visible 
or the invisible world, is ultimately 
named from the one true Father (6 
matnp), the source of all fatherhood. 

The literal rendering is ‘every 
family’; but the point of the passage 
cannot be given in English without 
a paraphrase. The Latin rendering 
‘omnis paternitas’ seems to be a bold 
effort in this direction ; for paterni- 
tas, like ‘fatherhood’ in English, is 
an abstract term and does not appear 
to be used in the sense of ‘a family’, 
It is true that Jerome (ad loc. and 
ade. Helvid. 14), in order to bring 
out a parallel, renders rarpiai of the 
Lxx by paternitates: but in his own 
version (Numb. i 2, etc.) he does not 
introduce the word, nor does it occur 
as a rendering of marpid in the Latin 


version of the uxx. Patria is occa- 
sionally go used, and is found also in 
a quotation of our present passage 
in the metrical treatise [Tert.] adv. 
Marcionem iv 35. 

Similarly the rendering of the 
Peshito <ham=ax An must 
mean ‘all fatherhood’: comp. >: 
<hom=a<a ‘the name of father- 
hood’ in Aphrahat (Wright 472 f.). 
The Latin and Syriac versions there- 
fore warrant us in rendering the pas- 
sage in English as ‘the Father of 
whom all fatherhood...is named’, 

On the teaching of the passage it 
is worth while to compare Athanasius 
Orat. contra Arian. i 23 o¥ yap 6 beds 
avOpwmov pipetrat” adda paddov oi 
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adnOas ovta marépa Tov EavToU viod, kal 
avtol marépes avopacOncayv trav idiov 
Texvev’ €€ avTod yap maca maTpia ev 
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Ovpavols Kal emt yns ovopacerat: and 
Severian ad loc. (Cramer Caten. vi 159) 
TO dvopa Tov matpos ovK ad nov 
avidGev ava, GdX’ advabev HrOev eis Has, 
SnAovore Os Gioet dy Kal ovK ovoparte 


povov. 


The difficulty supposed to exist in 
St Paul’s speaking of ‘families’ in 
heaven may have led to the mistrans- 
lation, of the A.V. ‘the whole family.’ 
The same difficulty led Theodore to 
adopt (perhaps to invent) the reading 
darpia (so the Paris codex: the form 
is found both in Inscrr. and MSS for 
dparpia, see Dieterich Byzant. Archiv. 
i 123), on the curious ground that this 
word denoted not a ovyyévera but 
merely a ovotnya. The insertion of 
the gloss referred to above had pro- 
bably blinded him to the connexion, 
martpos...matpid, upon which the whole 
sense depends. 

The difficulty is not a serious one: 
for the addition év ovpavois cat émt 
yis, like the similar phrase in i 21, 
cvouaopevov ov pdvoy ey ro alan 
roUr@ dda kat ev TO pédAdovmi, i8 
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> ’ 6e/ eae Pes \ = A 

ovomdCera, “iva d@ vty Kata TO wAOUTOS THS dofns 
> io / ~ A ~ > = 

avTou duvaue KpatawOijvar did TOU mvEevmaTos a’Tou 
> A af oo? a 

eis Tov éow avOpwrov, “KaTouKnoa Tov ypiorov Sia 


ee , > ~ / ¢ ~ 2 ? / ? 
THS TiaTEws év Tals Kapdia : - 
n potas vuwy év ayarn éppitw 


perhaps only made for the sake of 
emphasis. We may, however, note the 
Rabbinic use of SSDS (familia)—‘the 
family above and the family below’: 
see Taylor Sayings of Jewish Fathers 
ed. 2, p. 125, and Thackeray St Paul 
and Contemp. Jewish Thought p. 
149. 

ovopaterar] ‘is named’, i.e. derives 
its name: for the construction with 
ex compare Soph. O. 7. 1036 dar 
GvopacOns ex tuxns Ta’tys os et (8c. 
Oidirovs), and Xenoph. Memorab. iv 
5 12 py S€ kal ro diadéyeoOat dvopa- 
oOrvat ex Tov K.T.A. 

16. tov €ow avOpwrov| This phrase 
finds its full explanation in 2 Cor. 
iv 16 61d ovK éveaxodper, GAN’ ei kal 
6 ¢&o nyav avOperos diapbeipera, 
GN 6 fo judy avaxawotTar nuépa 
kat juepa. ‘Our outward man’ is in 
the Apostle’s subsequent phrase 7 
émiyetos nay olkia Tov oKnvous, Which 
is subject to dissolution : ‘our inward 
man ’is that part of our nature which 
has fellowship with the eternal, which 
looks ‘not at the things which are 
seen, but at the things which are not 
seen. There is no reason to seek for 
a philosophical precedent for the 
phrase : at any rate Plato Rep. 5894, 
which is persistently quoted, offers no 
parallel ; for there o évros advOpwmos, 
‘the man who is within him’, is only 
one of three contending constituents 
(the others being a multiform beast 
and a lion) which the Platonic parable 
supposes to be united under what is 
outwardly a human form, 

In St Paul the phrase occurs again 
in Rom. vii 22. And in 1 Pet. iii 3 f. we 
have a contrast between 6 ¢&wev... 
ipatioy kédopos and 6 xpumros Tis 
kapdias GvOpemos év ro apOdpre Tod 
jovxiou Kal mpaéws mvevparos. 


17. xatotxjoa|] Karorkeiy is rare 
in St Paul, who more frequently uses 
olxeiy Or evorxetv. It occurs again only 
in Col. i 19, ii 9, and we have karouxy- 
typov in Eph. ii 22. When used in 
contrast to maporkeiv the word implies 
a@ permanent as opposed to a tem- 
porary residence (see Lightfoot’s note 
on Clem. Rom. pref.); where it occurs 
by itself it suggests as much of 
permanence as oixety necessarily does, 
but no more. 

ev ayarn| Reasons for joining 
these words with what precedes have 
been given in the exposition. In 
favour of this collocation it may also 
be observed (1) that év dyarn forms 
the emphatic close of a sentence 
several times in this epistle; see i 4 
and note, iv 2, 16: and (2) that the 
anacoluthon which follows appears to 
be more natural if the fresh start is 
made by the participles and not by an 
adverbial phrase; compare, e.g., iv 2 
dvexopuevor adAnov év ayarn and Col, 
ii 2 ourBiBacbévres ev dyarn. 

éppifopevoc] St Paul is fond of 
passing suddenly to the nominative 
of a participle, as in the two passages 
last quoted, to which may be added 
Col. iii 16 6 Aoyos...evorkeir@ ev vpiv... 
didacxovres: see Lightfoot’s note on 
that passage. There is therefore no 
reason for supposing that iva is be- 
lated, as was suggested by Origen, 
and as is implied in the rendering of 
the A.V., ‘that ye, being rooted’, &c. 
On the contrary, iva depends directly 
on the participles which precede it. 

For the metaphors compare (1) 
Col. ii 7 eppit@pévoe kal érrotxodopov- 
pevor év avt@ Kal BeBatovpevor rH 
miorec, and (2) Col. i 23 e@ ye emipeévere 
Th more. TeOcwedimpéevor Kali édpaior, 
and 1 Pet. v 10, where Geyedudioer is 
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pevoe Kal Tee EALcoMEVOL, Siva eEwrxvonre Kar ada pe- 


acu ouv TAaClW TOL dryiots a TO TAATOS Kal pnKos Kal 


vos Kal Babos, * 


Peyveovett TE THY UmepBaddovoay THS 


yuedoews dydrny TOU XP, iva 7 Anpwobiire eis Wav 


TO mArjpojec tou Geou. 


°T@ O€ duvaprevep Umep TavTa 


TOWN AL UT EPEKTEPLO- COU wy eironuele rT YOOU EV KaTa@ 


found in NKLP, though not in AB. 
lor the combination of the metaphors 
Wetstein cites Lucian de Saltat. 34 
Gomep tives pita Kal Oewedta ths 
Opxnoews joay. 

egucxvonre| A late word, found 
but once elsewhere in the Greek 
Bible, Ecclus. vii 6 (B; but NAC 
have the simple verb). It suggests 
the difficulty of the task, which calls 
for all their strength. 

xataaBéoOar|* The middle is found 
thrice (Acts iv 13, x 34, xxv 25), and, 
as here, in the sense of ‘to perceive’. 

mAdtos x.T.A.| Theodore’s comment 
is admirable and suflicient: wa etm 
Tis xapitos TO péyeOos amd Tay rap 
npov ovouaror, St Paul is not think- 
ing of the measures of the ‘holy 
temple’, as some of the moderns 
suggest ; nor of the shape of the cross, 
as many of the ancients prettily 
fancied. He is speaking in vague 
terms of the magnitude of that which 
it will take them all their strength 
to apprehend—the Divine mercy, 
especially as now manifested in the 
inclusion of the Gentiles, the Divine 
secret, the Divine purpose for man- 
kind in Christ. To supply ris dydans 
Tod xpicrov out of the following 
sentence is at once needless and 
unjustifiable. With the intentional 
vagueness of the phrase we may com- 
pare Didaché c. 12 civeow yap e€ere 
defray kal dporepay. 

19. vmepBaddovear] “YrepBadXew is 
used with either an accusative or a 
genitive (Aesch. Plat. Arist.) of the 
object surpassed, So too Urrepé xe : 
comp. Phil. ii 3 Umepéexovras éauTov 
with Phil. iv 7 9 dmepéyouca ravra voor, 


’ accordingly, 


eis K TA] ‘up to the measure of’: 
comp. iv 13 eis pérpov HAtkias TOU 
m\ypopatos Tod XpLTTov. The Apostle’s 
prayer finds its climax in the request 
that they may attain to the complete- 
ness towards which God is working 
and in which God will be all in all. 
Ideally this position is theirs already 
in Christ, as he says to the Colossians 
(ii 9): év adt@ Karouet wav TO mAq- 
popa THs Oedrnros cwparikds, kal éore 
év avT@ weTAnp@pévot, K.7T.A. Its reali- 
sation is the Divine purpose and, 
the Apostle’s highest 
prayer. On the sense of ro mAnpopa 
Tov Oeov see the exposition. We may 
usefully compare with the whole 
phrase Col. ii 19, where St Paul 
describes the intermediate stage of 
the process, saying of the Body: 
avéer rHyv avénow Tov Obeod. 

The reading of B and a few cur- 
sives, (va tAnp@b7 wav Tb TANPopa TOD 
cod, offers an easier construction, but 
an inferior sense. 

20, 21. ‘Have I asked a hard 
thing? I have asked it of Him who 
can do far more than this; who can 
vastly transcend our petition, even 
our imagining: of Him whose mighty 
working is actually at work in us. 
Glory be to Him! Glory in the 
Church and in Christ Jesus—glory in 
the Body alike and in the Head— 
through all the ages of eternity’. 

20. To dé duvapéve | Compare the 
doxology i in Rom. xvi 25, r@ 8€ duva- 
pév@ vuas ornpiEat, K.7.d. 

Umepexrepicaov | This word occurs 
twice in St Paul’s earliest epistle, but 
not elsewhere : 1 Thess. iii 10 vuxrds: 
kal 7€pas Umepekmrepiraod deduevor, Vv 
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\ (3 \ 2 / ? eoA he ele Wek lars ? 
THY OvvapLy 
ny Ouvapiy Try évepryouuevny ey tipi, aur @ 1 dd€a ev 
ma > a 
Ty e€xxAnolig Kat ev XpioT@ “Inood cis Taocas Tas yeveas 
cad IA ~ V6 
TOU GLWYOS THY aiwWvwY auNV. 


LV. I lod oy e 5 > \ e t > l? 
ae Ilapakadw ovy ug EYW O deo jis Be cUp 
a - = > 
atiws mepiratTnoat THs KAnoews ns ékANOnTE, *pyETa 

, / \ aA \ 
Taons Tamewopposvvns Kat MpavTnTOs, META [MaKpo~- 


13 nycio@at avrovs vmeperrepicaod év 
dyann. Here it is employed as a 
preposition to govern ay alrovpeéa: 
so that the construction is, ‘to Him 
that is able to do more than all, far 
beyond what we ask’. The phrase 
vmép mdavra, which was to have been 
followed by @ airovpeéa, has thus 
become isolated through the exuber- 
ance with which the Apostle empha- 
sises his meaning. 

voovpev] Compare Phil. iv 7 7 
elpnyn tov Oeod 7 vmepéxovca mavTa 
your, 

Thy evepyouperny] ‘that worketh’: a 
sufficient rendering, though the force 
of the passive can only be given if we 
say ‘that is made to work’: see the 
detached note on évepyeiv. Compare 
Col. i 29 cara thy evépyevay avTov THY 
evepyoupérny ev éuol ev Suvdpet. 

21. é€v tH KrA.] Sin the church 
and in Christ Jesus’. The variants 
help to shew how striking is the true 
text. For (1) the order is reversed 
in D,G,; and (2) cat is dropped in 
KLP etc. whence the rendering of 
the Authorised Version, ‘in the 
church by Christ Jesus’. With this 
timidity we may contrast Jerome’s 
comment ad doc. : ‘Ipsi itaque deo sit 
gloria: primum in ecclesia, quae est 
pura, non habens maculam neque 
rugam, et quae propterea gloriam 
dei recipere potest, quia corpus est 
Christi: deinde in Christo Jesu, quia 
in corpore assumpti hominis, cuius 
sunt uniuersa membra credentium, 
omnis diuinitas inhabitet corpora- 
liter’. 

yeveds] Compare Col. i 26 dé trav 

EPHES.” 


aidvev kal dvd Tév yevedv: and see 
the note on v. 5 above. 

IV. 1—6. ‘I have declared to you 
the Divine purpose, and the calling 
whereby you have been called to take 
your place init. I have prayed that 
you may know its uttermost meaning 
for yourselves. Prisoner as I am, I 
can do no more. But I plead with 
you that you will respond to your 
calling. Make your conduct worthy 
of your position. First and foremost, 
cultivate the meek and lowly mind, 
the patient forbearance, the charity, 
without which a common life is im- 
possible. For you must eagerly pre- 
serve your spiritual oneness. Oneness 
is characteristic of the Gospel. Con- 
sider its present working and its pre- 
destined issue: there is one Body, 
animated by one Spirit, cherishing 
one Hope. Look back to its imme- 
diate origin: there is one Lord, to 
whom we are united by one Faith in 
Him, by one Baptism in His name. 
Rise to its ultimate source: there is 
one God, the Father of all, who is 
over all, through all and in all’, 

I. TlapaxadG odv pas] The same 
words occur in Rom. xii 1, after a 
doxology which, as here, closes the 
preceding chapter. 

afios| Comp. Col.i 10 repurarqoat 
akias tod Kupiov, I Thess. ii 12 els To 
mepumareiy wpas d&iws tov Oeov Tov 
Kadovvros vpas, Phil. i 27 povov agias 
Tov evayyeNiov Tov xpioTou Todireved Oe. 
For wepirareiv and its synonyms see 
the note on ii 2. 

2. tamewoppoorns| For the low 
sense of this word in other writers, 
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9 / 2 / / 
Oupias, avexouevor aAnhov ev ayarn, 3 rmoudaCovTes 


~ / ~ / > a f lol 
THPELV THY EVOTNTA TOU TVEUMATOS EV TW oVvVOET LO THS 


> Ie a ~ via =~ @ \ We. rAnO 2y 
elpnvns’ *ev TwuUa Kal ev TVEVUA, KAUWS Kal EKANUNTE € 


~iae vo -~ © tA / / a 
pud éAmloe THs KANTEWS VuwY %Els KUpLOS, Mla TIOTIS, EV 
é 


re \ \ / € \ / 
Barrioua “eis Geos Kal TaTnp TavTwY O éml TAaVTwY 


and for the place of ‘humility’ in the 
moral code of Christianity, see Light- 
foot’s note on Phil. ii 3: and for 
mpavtns and paxpobupia, see his note 
on Col. iii 12. 

dveyouevot] For the transition to 
the nominative participle see the note 
on iii 17. 

3. omovddtovres} ‘giving dili- 
gence’: ‘satis agentes’ Cypr., ‘solli- 
citi’ Vulg. For the eagerness which 
the word implies, see the exposition. 

évornta] Considering that St Paul 
lays so much stress on unity, it is 
remarkable that he uses the abstract 
word ‘oneness’ only here and in ». 
13. In each case he quickly passes 
to its concrete embodiment—here & 
oépa, in v. 13 eis avdpa réeAevov. In 
both places it is followed by defining 
genitives—rod mvevparos and (v. 13 
Ths tlotews Kal THs émvyydoews Tov 
viod tov Oeov. It is possible to take 
Tov mvevparos here of the Holy Spirit, 
as the producer and maintainer of 
unity: comp. 9 Kowevia tod ayiov 
mvevpatos, 2 Cor. xiii 13; and go 
perhaps xowevia rvevparos, Phil. ii 1. 
But it is equally possible to regard 
‘the spirit’ as the ‘one spirit’ of the 
‘one body’ : see the next verse. 

auvdéou@] Peace is here the bond 
of oneness. In Ool. iii 14 f. ‘love’ 
is ‘the bond of perfectness’, while 
‘peace’ is the ruling consideration 
which decides all such controversies 
as might threaten the unity of the 
Body: see Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage. 

4. € odpa] Having already broken 
his construction by the introduction 
of the nominative participles, St Paul 
adds a series of nominatives, of which 


the first two may be regarded as in 
apposition to the participles—‘ being, 
as ye are, one body and one spirit’. 
The others are then loosely attached 
with no definite construction. In 
translation, however, it is convenient 
to prefix the words ‘there is’ to the 
whole series. 

év mvedpa| For the ‘one spirit’, 
which corresponds to the ‘one body’, 
see the note on ii 18 ev évl mvevpare. 

edmidc x.7.A.] Comp. i 18 7 éAmis 
Tis KAjoews avtov. God’s calling is 
the general ground of hope: ‘your 
calling’, i.e. His calling of you, makes 
you sharers in the one common hope. 

5. eis kvpcos}] Comp. 1 Cor. viii 6 
jpiv ets beds 6 watyp, €& od Ta mavTa 
kal npeis eis avrov, kat eis KUptos Inoovs 
Xptorés, 60 ov Ta wavta Kal jpeis dV 
avrov: also 1 Tim. ii 5 «fs yap Geos, 
eis Kal pecitns K.T.A. 

pia riots] One faith in the one 
Lord united all believers: comp. 
Rom. iii 30 cis 6 Oeds, bs Sixaidoer 
TepiTouny ek mictews Kal axpoBvariav 
Ova tis mictews. 

ev Barticpa] Baptism ‘in the name 
of the Lord Jesus’ was the act which 
gave definiteness to faith in Him. It 
was at the same time, for all alike, 
the instrument of embodiment in the 
‘one body’: 1 Cor. xii 13 kai ydp év 
évi mvevpare jpeis mavtes eis &v copa 
€BarrioOnuey, eire lovdaior etre "EAXN- 
ves, etre SovAor etre EhevOepor. 

6. émi mavreve.r.r.] Comp. Rom.ix 5 
6 dv ent mavrav beds evroynris eis Tods 
aidvas. Supreme over all, He moves 
through all, and rests in all. With éy 
macw we may compare I Cor. xy 28 
twa 7 6 Beds mavra ev maow, though 
there the emphasis falls on mdyra. 
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7évd O€ Exo TH Hud? 


2560) y] xXapes KaTa TO MET POV TNS Swpeds Tou Xolorov. 


S010 Aéryer 


> 
ANaBac €tc Yyoc HHXMAADTEYCEN ATYMAAWCIAN, 
Kal EAMKEN AOMATA TOIC ANOPOTOIC 


The text of NABOCP (éy racw) is 
undoubtedly right. D.G,KL, with the 
Syriac and Latin, add jyiv: and a 
few cursives have djuiv, which is repre- 
sented in the A.V. When we have 
restored the reading, we have to ask 
what is the gender of mrdvrov and 
wacw, The Latin translators were 
compelled to face this question when 
rendering emt mavrev and &a rdvrov. 
All possible variations are found, but 
the most usual rendering seems to be 
that of the Vulgate, ‘super omnes et 
per omnia’, which also has good early 
authority. The fact that rarjp ravrev 
precedes might suggest that the mas- 
culine is intended throughout: but 
emt mavtav at once admits of the 
wider reference, see Rom. ix 5 quoted 
above; and we shall probably be 
right in refusing to limit the Apostle’s 
meaning. 

7—13. ‘Not indeed that this one- 
ness implies uniformity of endowment 
or of function. On the contrary, to 
each individual in varying measures 
by the gift of Christ has been en- 
trusted the grace which I have already 
spoken of as entrusted to me. The 
distribution of gifts is involved in the 
very fact of the Ascension. When 
He ascended, we read, He gave 
gifts. He, the All-fulfiller, descended 
to ascend: and He it is that gave 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors 
and teachers—a rich variety, but all 
for unity: to fit the members of the 
holy people to fulfil their appropriate 
service, for the building of the body 
of the Christ, until we all reach the 
goal of the consciously realised unity, 
which cannot be reached while any 
are left behind—the full-grown Man, 


the complete maturity of the fulfilled 
Christ’. 

7- % x4apts] BD, with some others 
omit the article: but it has probably 
fallen out after 8607. 

Hérpov] Comp. Rom. xii 3 éxdorw 
ws 6 Oebs euepicey wétpov rictews. The 
word, which is found in only one other 
passage of St Paul, 2 Cor. x 13, 
occurs thrice in this context; see ve. 
13, 16, This repetition of an un- 
accustomed word, when it has been 
once used, is illustrated by the re- 
currence of évorns, vv. 3, 13. 

8. 616 Ayer] The exact phrase 
recurs in v 14. We find kat mahw 
Aéyet, following yéyparra, in Rom. 
XV 10; comp. also 2 Cor. vi 2, Gal. iii 
16. We may supply 7 ypadn, as in 
Rom. x 11 and elsewhere, if a nomi- 
native is required. 

dvaBas|] In the uxx of Ps. lxvii 
(Ixviii) 19 the words are: ’AvaBas els 
Urpos 7xpaderevoas aixpadwciay, €da- 
Bes Sopara ev dvOpadra.s (avOparm B*). 
‘The Psalmist pictures to himself a 
triumphal procession, winding up the 
newly-conquered hill of Zion, the 
figure being that of a victor, taking 
possession of the enemy’s citadel, and 
with his train of captives and spoil 
following him in the triumph....In the 
words following, Hast received gifts 
among men, the Psalmist alludes to 
the tribute offered either by the van- 
quished foes themselves, or by others 
who come forward spontaneously to 
own the victor, and secure his favour’ 
(Driver, Sermons on the O, T., 1892, 
pp. 194f.). } 

St Paul makes two alterations in 
the text of the Lxx: (1) he changes 
the verbs from the second person to 
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> 2 \ a4 N / 3 4 

Seo O€ “ANEBH TL €OTIVY EL PN OTL Kal KaTébn Els TA 
- - \ ’ / 2 4 

KaTWTEpA peon THS YNS3 9 KaTtaBas avTOS ETTW Kal 


5) € / / ~ 5) - ef : i 
6 dvaas UTEepavw TaYTwWY TwWY OUpaVWY, La TANPwoN 


9 KaréBn]+ rp@rov 


the third, (2) he reads ¢doxey ddpara 
trois avOpérous for €daBes Sopara ev 
dvOpémos. Accordingly of the two 
words which he selects to comment 
on, dvaBas and @dexev, the second is 
entirely absent from the original of 
the text. The explanation is thus 
given by Dr Driver (ibid. pp. 197 f.): 
‘St Paul is not here following the 
genuine text of the Psalm, but is in 
all probability guided by an old 
Jewish interpretation with which he 
was familiar, and which, instead of 
received gifis among men, para- 
phrased gave gifts to men.... The 
Targum on the Psalms renders: 
“Thou ascendedst up to the firma- 
ment, O prophet Moses, thou tookest 
captives captive, thou didst teach the 
words of the law, thou gavest them as 
gifts to the children of men”’, The 
Peshito Syriac likewise has: ‘Thou 


didst ascend on high and lead capti-° 


vity captive, and didst give gifts to 
the sons of men’. For other ex- 
amples of the influence of traditional 
Jewish interpretations in St Paul’s 
writings, see Dr Driver's art. in the 
Expositor, 1889, vol. ix, pp. 20 ff. 

9. xatéBn] For the addition of 
mporov, see the note on various read- 
ings. 

kardtepa] So far as the Greek 
alone is concerned, it might be allow- 
able to explain this as meaning ‘this 
lower earth’, But the contrast dep- 
dv tév ovpavay is against such an 
interpretation. And the phrase is 
Hebraistic, and closely parallel to 
that of Ps. lxii (Ixiii) 10 eleeXedoorrat 
eis Ta Katérata Tis yijs, i.e. Sheol, or 
Hades; and of Ps. exxxviii (exxxix) 
15 €v rots katwrdros (B xarwrdre) rijs 
vis. Whether we interpret the phrase 
as signifying ‘the lower parts of the 


earth’ or ‘the parts below the earth’ 
is a matter of indifference, as in 
either case the underworld is the 
region in question. The descent is to 
the lowest, as the ascent is to the 
highest, that nothing may remain un- 
visited. 

10. atrés éorw KrAr.] ‘He tt ts 
that also ascended’: so in v II kat 
avtos axev. 

dmepdva| ‘above’, not ‘far above’ : 
see the note on i 21. 

mdytav tov odpavay| ‘all heavens’, 
or ‘all the heavens’. The plural ov- 
pavoi, which, though not classical, is 
frequent in the New Testament, is 
generally to be accounted for by the 
fact that the Hebrew word for ‘heaven’ 
is only used inthe plural. But certain 
passages, such as the present and 
2 Cor. xii 2 €ws tpirov odpavod (comp. 
also Heb. iv 14), imply the Jewish 
doctrine of a seven-fold series of 
heavens, rising one above the other. 
For this doctrine, and for its history 
in the Christian Church, see art. 
‘Heaven’ by Dr 8. D. F. Salmond in 
Hastings’ Bible Dictionary. The 
descent and ascent of ‘the Beloved’ 
through the Seven Heavens are de- 
picted at length in the Ascension of 
Isaiah (on which see my art. in the 
same dictionary). 

mAnpeon| The context, which de- 
scribes the descent to the lowest and 
the ascent to the highest regions, 
suggests the literal meaning of ‘filling 
the universe’ with His presence: 
comp. Jer. xxiii 24 ju) ovxt rév ovpa- 
vov kal thy ynvy eyd mAnpa; déyet 
Kupios. But in view of the use of the 
verb and its substantive in this epistle 
in the sense of ‘ fulfilment’, it would 
be unwise to limit the meaning here. 
He who is Himself ‘all in all fulfilled’ 
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rei \ 20 Vas \ A > , 
Kat QUTOS EAWKEN TOUS MEV aTroaTOAOUS, 


\ \ / \ \ 
Tous 6€ mpopntas, Tous dé evayyeNioras, ToUs S€ Tol- 
, \ , A \ ~ 
Mevas Kal dWacKadous, “rpos TOY KaTapTIZMOY Ta 


(i 23) is at the same time the fulfiller 
of all things that are, whether in 
heaven or on earth. We may not lose 
sight of the Apostle’s earlier words in 
110 dvaxehadaiwoac bat ra ravta év TO 
XpLoTS, Ta el Tols odpavois Kat Ta emt 
7s ys. The local terminology of 
descent, ascent, and omnipresence 
thus gains its spiritual interpretation. 

II. avros €Saxev «.7.r.] ‘He tt ts 
that gave some for apostles’ ete. 
Compare 1 Cor. xii 28 kal ods pev 
ebero 6 Oeds ev TH exkAngia TpaTov 
dmoartodous, Sevtepoy mpodyras, K.T.A. 
"Edwxev is here used, because the 
Apostle is commenting on the ¢daxey 
Sdpara of his quotation. The ddpuara 
of the ascended Christ are some of 
them apostles, some prophets, and so 
forth. With avrés eSwxey compare 
avtos éotw kat 6 avaBas in the pre- 
ceding verse. 

amogroXous...mpopytas| ‘ Apostles 
and prophets’ have already been 
spoken of as the foundation of the 
Divine house (ii 20), and as those 
members of the holy people to whom 
the mystery of the Christ is primarily 
revealed (iii 5). 

Under the ierm ‘apostles’ no 
doubt the Twelve and St Paul are 
chiefly referred to: but that the 
designation was not confined to them 
was shewn by Lightfoot (Gad. pp. 95 f.), 
and has since been illustrated by the 
mention of apostles in the Didaché. 
Prophets are referred to in Acts xi 
27 f. (Agabus and others), xiii I, xv 
32 (Judas and Silas), xxi 9 (prophet- 
esses), 10; I Cor. xii 28, xiv 29ff. 
For the prominent place which they 
hold in the Didaché, see the exposi- 
tion. For a discussion of both terms 
I must refer to my articles ‘ Apostle’, 
‘Prophet’, in the Encyclopaedia 
Biblica. 


evayyekuords| The term ‘evange- 
lists’ denotes those who are specially 
engaged in the extension of the 
Gospel to new regions. It is found 
again only in Acts xxi 8, 2 Tim. iv 5. 

motuévas|] Used only here of Christ- 
ian teachers, though it is applied to 
our Lord in Heb. xiii 20, 1 Pet. ii 25 
and v 4 (dpxuroluny); comp. John x 
II, 14. Comp. also the use of zroupai- 
vey in John xxi 16, Acts xx 28, 
1 Pet.vy 2, Jude 12. It suggests the 
feeding, protection and rule of the 
flock. 

didacKddovs] ‘Teachers’ are joined 
with ‘prophets’ in Acts xiii 1, and 
they follow them in the list in 1 Cor. 
xii 28; but we have no other refer- 
ence to them as a class, except in 
Rom. xii 7 (6 diddoxwy, év rH SvdacKa- 
hia). ‘Prophets and teachers’ are 
also mentioned in the Didaché c. 15 
(quoted in the exposition). The 
‘pastors and teachers’ are here sepa- 
rated from the foregoing and linked 
together by the bond of a common 
article. It is probable that their 
sphere of activity was the settled 
congregation, whereas the apostles, 
prophets and evangelists had a wider 
range. 

12. katapticpdv] The verb xarap- 
titew is discussed by Lightfoot on 
1 Thess. iii 10 (Notes on Epp. p. 47)- 
He illustrates its prominent idea of 
‘fitting together’ by its classical use 
for reconciling political factions, 
and its use in surgery for setting 
bones. In the New Testament it is 
used of bringing a thing into its 
proper condition, whether for the 
first time or, as more commonly, after 
lapse. Thus we have (1) Heb. xi 3 
katnpticba Tovs aldvas pratt Geod, 
xiii 21 xaraprioca dpas év ravti ayabp 
els TO mouoat TO OéAnpa atrod, I Pet. 
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? > \ fal / 
dylwv eis Epyov Siaxovias, els oikodopny TOV TwUAaTOS 
lol lal / € / > N 
TOU XplaTOU, Buéyvpl KATQAVTNOWMEV OL TWAVTES ELS THY 


Vv IO xaraprice, ornpiget, obevacet: 
(2) literally, Mark i 19, of putting 
nets in order; metaphorically, of 
restoration of an offender, Gal. vi I 
xatapritere Tovodroy, and of the rectifi- 
cation of short-comings, 1 Thess. iii Io 
Kataprica: Ta VoTepfpata THs TigTeEws 
spay. The senseof restoration prevails 
in 2 Cor. xiii 9 rodro Kai evyopeba, THY 
spay xatdpriow, which is followed by 
xarapritecbe in v. 11: in I Cor, i 10 
katnpticpévor €v To avt@ voi follows 
the mention of cyicpuara. 

For the form see Clem. Strom. iv 
26 (P. 638) TO Tod GwThpos KatapTiopLa 
TeAecovpevoy: and comp. Aristeas, 
Swete Introd. to LXX 544, pos 
dyvny erioxeipwkal Tporev efapticpor. 

In this passage xarapriopos sug- 
gests the bringing of the saints to a 
condition of fitness for the discharge 
of their functions in the Body, without 
implying restoration from a disor- 
dered state. 

els €pyov diaxovias] The nearest 
parallel is 2 Tim. iv 5 epyov zroincoy 
evayyedtorov (for egpyov mictrews in 
2 Thess. i 11 is ‘activity inspired by 
faith’, comp. 1 Thess. i 3): but the 
sense here is much more general than 
if we had eis Epyov Staxovev. 

Avaxovia is the action of a servant 
(Siakovos) who waits at table, etc.: 
comp. Luke x 40, xvii 8, xxii 26 f, 
Acts vi rf. But it has the same 
extension as our word ‘service’, and 
it was at once applied to all forms of 
Christian ministration. Thus 7 d.a- 
kovia Tod Aoyov is contrasted with 1 
kaOnpepwn Siaxovia in Acts vi 1, 4. 
And it is used with a wide range 
extending from the work of the aposto- 
late (Acts 1 17, 25, Rom. xi 13) to the 
informal ‘service to the saints’ to 
which the household of Stephanas 
had appointed themselves (eis draxo- 
viav rois ayiois €ragav éavrovs I Cor, 
xvi15). Here we may interpret it 


of any service which the saints render 
to one another, or to the Body of 
which they are members, or (which is 
the same thing) to the Lord who is 
their Head. 

The phrase eis &pyov diaxovias is 
most naturally taken as dependent on 
xatapticpév. The change of preposi- 
tions (mpos...eis) points in this direc- 
tion, but is not in itself conclusive: 
the absence of the definite articles 
however, with the consequent com- 
pactness of the phrase, is strongly 
confirmatory of this view. The mean- 
ing accordingly is : ‘for the complete 
equipment of the saints for the work 
of service’. 

oikodopnyv] ‘butlding’ rather than 


‘edification’: for the picturesque- 


ness of the metaphor must be pre- 
served. Comp. ii 21 maca oixodopt 
...avée, and the note there. The 
phrase eis olxoSopyy x.r.A. gives the 
general result of all that has hitherto 
been spoken of; as in v. 16, where it 
is repeated. 

13. KatavTncwpev| This verb is used 
nine times in the Acts, of travellers 
reaching a place of destination. Other- 
wise it is confined in the New Testa- 
ment to St Paul. In 1 Cor. xiv 36 it 
is contrasted with ée&eddciv: 4 ad’ 
buav o Adyos Tod Geot eEHdOev, # eis 
duas pdvous Karyvrncev; (“were you 
its starting-point, or were you its only 
destination?’): see also 1 Cor. x 11 
par, eis os Ta TEAN TOY aldvev KaTHv- 
tyxev, Phil. iii 11 ef mws xaraytice els 
ty e€avdoracw «.r.A. Unity is our 
journey’s end, our destination. 

of mdvres] i.e. ‘all of us together’. 
As often in the phrase ra mavra, 
when it means ‘the universe of things’, 
the definite article gathers all the 
particulars under one view: comp. 
Rom. xi 32 ovvécdeucev yap & beds 
Tous mavtas eis Greiblay tva rods mdvras 
denon, 1 Cor. x 17 ore els Epros, év 
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eta Z ~ / \ ~ ~ A ~ 
EVOTHTA TNS TITTEWS KAL THS ETTLYyVWOEWS TOD VOD TOD 
~ > 7 / > / € ~ 
Geov, eis avopa TENELOV, Els METPOV NALKias TOU TAnpw- 
a a 4 / > / 
Matos Tov xpiorou “iva pnkeTt wuev vyTriol, KAVOwYL- 


apa of tool eoper, of yap mavtes ex 
Tov évds dprov petéxopev, 

eis...es...els] The three clauses are 
co-ordinate. In accordance with the 
general rule xaravray is followed by els 
to indicate destination. 

€vornta] See above, on *. 3. 

miotews] Comp. pia miotis, v. 5. 
Both wicrews and éemyrvdcews are to 
be taken with the following genitive 
Tov viod Tov Geod: comp. Gal. ii 20 &v 
mioret (@ TH TOD viod Tod Geod. The 
unity springs from a common faith in, 
and a common knowledge of, Christ 
as the Son of God. 

éntyvacews | ‘knowledge’, not ‘full’ 
or ‘further knowledge’: see the de- 
tached note on ériyvecis. 

Tov viod rod Oeod| St Paul’s first 
preaching at Damascus is thus de- 
scribed in Acts ix 20, éxnpvocey tov 
*Inaody ott ovrds €oTw 6 vids TOD Oeod. 
In his earliest epistle we have the 
Divine sonship mentioned in con- 
nexion with the resurrection: I 
Thess. i 10 dvapévew rov vidv avrod éx 
TOV ovpavar, oy Hyeipev ek TOV veKpar, 
"Ingovy, «.r.A.: and this connexion is 
emphasised in Rom. i 3 rod opicbév- 
tos viovd Geod ev Suvdper Kata Tvedpwa 
dyiwavrns e€ dvactacews vexpav. On 
the special point of the title in the 
present context see the exposition. 

d@8pa] The new human unity is in 
St Paul’s language cis xaivds avOpo- 
mos (ii 15). Here, however, he uses 
dyvip téAcwos, because his point is the 
maturity of the full-grown organism. 
Man as distinguished from angels or 
the lower animals is dvOpe7os. He is 
évyp as distinguished either (a) from 
woman, or (b) from boy. It is in view 
of this last distinction that dvjp is 
here used, to signify ‘a human being 
grown to manhood’. Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiii 11 dre funy vymos...dre yéyova 


dyno: so here, in the next verse, we 
have by way of contrast iva pnkére 
Gpev vyyrtot. 

It is specially to be observed that 
St Paul does not say eZs dvdpas reXei- 
ovs, though even Origen incidentally 
so interprets him (Cramer Catena, 
ad loc., p. 171). Out of the imma- 
turity of individualism (v7jmo1), we 
are to reach the predestined unity of 
the one full-grown Man (eis dv8pa 
Téetov). 

pérpor] ‘the measure’ in the sense 
of ‘the full measure’; as in the 
phrases pérpov 8s Hom. J7. xi 225, 
codins pérpov, Solon iv 52. Tod pérpov 
THs nAtkias is quoted by Wetstein 
from Lucian Jmag. 6 and Philostra- 
tus, Vit. Soph. i 25, 26, p. 543. 

jAtkias] A stage of growth, whether 
measured by age or stature. It is 
used for maturity in the phrase 
nAckiay €xyew (John ix 21, as also in 
classical Greek). 

mAnp@patos] We cannot separate 
‘the fulness of the Christ’ in this 
passage from the statement in i 23 
that the Christ is ‘being fulfilled’ 
and finds His fulness in the Church. 
When all the saints have come to the 
unity which is their destined goal, or, 
in other words, to the full-grown 
Man, the Christ will have been ful- 
filled. Thus they will have together 
reached ‘the full measure of the ma- 
turity of the fulness of the Christ’. 

14—16. ‘So shall we be babes no 
longer, like little boats tossed and 
swung round by shifting winds, the 
sport of clever and unscrupulous in- 
structors ; but we shall hold the truth 
in love, and so grow up into the 
Christ. He is the Head: from Him 
the whole Body, an organic unity 
articulated and compacted by all the 
joints of its system, active in all the 
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Cpevor Kat TEpipEepomevor TWAVTL AVEUW THS dwWacKkaArlas 


> r lad > A A 
év TH KuBia THY avOpwrwy év Tavoupyia TpOs THY peBo- 
‘ 


functions of its several parts, grows 
with its proper growth and builds 
itself in love’. 

14. wjmiot] In addition to 1 Cor. 
xiii 11, quoted above, compare I Cor. 
iii rf. ov« HdvviOny adfoa vp os 
mvevpatikois GAN os capkivols, os 
yytiows év XpiotS* yada dpas erotica, 
ov Bpaopa, ovr yap eduvace. 

krvderCdpevor] Comp. Luke viii 
247@ dvéuo kal TS KAvVdou Tod Vdaros, 
James i 6 6 ydp Staxpwopevos okey 
Krvdort Oaraoons —dveuifouév kal 
purigopévm. When used metaphori- 
cally kAvdov is ‘storm’ rather than 
‘wave’: comp. Demosth. de fals. leg. 
P. 442 KAvdova, kal paviay ra xade- 
oTnkota mpaypara yyoupever, Philo de 
congr. erud. grat. 12 (M. 528) oddov 
kat KAvOova toddy amd Tov odpaTos 
evdeéapévn, Plut. Coriol. 32 xaOdamep 
év xempave To\A@ kat KAVdou Tis 
modews. So we find the verb used in 
Josephus Ané. ix 11 3, 6 djpos tapac- 
oopevos kal krvdwriCopevos. 

mepipepouevor] i.e. swung round. It 
occurs, but only as an ill-attested 
variant for mapadépeo ba ‘to be carried 
aside, out of course’, both in Heb. xiii 
9 (Sidaxais mouciAas kai E€vats pur) mapa- 
péperOe), and in Jude 12 (vedéra 
dvvdpor td dvénwv mapapepopevat). 

mavti dvéuw) This is to be taken 
with both participles: the crvder is 
due to the dveuos, as in Luke viii 23f. 

ths Siackanias] ‘of doctrine’: the 
article marks the abstract use of the 
word, 

kxuBia] ‘playing with dice’ (KBox), 
‘gaming’, and so, metaphorically, 
‘trickery’. °Ev is instrumental: ‘by 
the sleight of men’. KvuBedve is used 
in the sense of ‘to cheat’ in Arrian 
Epictet. ii 19 28. EHpiphanius Haer, 
xxxiv 1 describes Marcus as payuijs 
Umdpyov kuBeias euretpdraros, and ibid, 
21 says that no kuSevurixn érivora can 
stand against the light of truth, 


Origen ad loc, uses the expression 
kuBeutixds duddoxerv, for the meaning 
of which we may compare ¢. Cels. iii 
39 oddév vdOov Kal KvBeuTixdy Kal mre- 
mracpévoy Kal mavodpyov éxovray (of 
the Evangelists). 

tov avOpdrwv] <A similar depre- 
ciatory use of of dvOperor is found in 
Col. ii 8, 22, the latter of which 
passages is based on Isa. xxix 13. 

mavoupyia| In classical Greek zav- 
odpyos, which originally means ‘ready 
to do anything’, has a better and a 
worse meaning, like our word ‘cun- 
ning’ in biblical English. The better 
meaning is found e.g. in Plato Rep. 
4090 mavodpyos te Kat coos. It 
prevails in the Lxx, where the word is . 
used to render D1, of which dpou- 
pos ig another equivalent: comp. 
Prov. xiii I vids mavotpyos vmjKoos 
matpi. The only place where the ad- 
jective occurs in the New Testament 
is 2 Cor. xii 16, where St Paul play- 
fully uses it of himself, dmapyov rav- 
otpyos ddA@ spas edaBov. St Luke 
uses avoupyia of the ‘craftiness’ of 
our Lord’s questioners in reference to 
the tribute-money, thus hinting at the 
cleverness with which the trap was 
laid, whereas St Mark and St Matthew 
employ harsher words (vméxpicts, 
movnpia). In his quotation from Job 
v 13 in I Cor. iii 19 St Paul renders 
now. by ev tH mavovpyia avrav, 
where the Lxx has éy rq dporjce 
aitav. In 2 Cor. xi 3 he says 6 dqus 
e€nmarnoer Evay év tj} mavoupyia avrov, 
referring to Gen. iii 1, where D)7y is 
represented in the Lxx by dpovodra- 
tos. Lastly, we find the word in 2 
Cor. iv 2, yi) mepemarodvres év mavoup- 
via pnd€ Sododvres Tov Adyor Tod Geod. 
There it is the context which deter- 
mines that a bad cleverness is meant, 
In our present passage Origen links 
the word with évrpéye:a, another 
word for ‘cleverness’. But the clever- 
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Slav As mwhavns, t5 dXnbevovres dé éy ayarn avEnowpev 
eis avTov Ta TavTa, bs éorw 7 Kepadn, Xpurros, ee 
ov Tay TO GHma cUVapUoNOYyoUMEvoY Kal avy BiBalo- 


ness is condemned by its reference, 
mpos Thy peOodiay Tis wAdvns. 

peOodiay] Comp. vi 15 rds peOodias 
Tod diaBdrov. Medodia and pedodevew 
come from j<6odos, which is originally 
a way of search after something, and 
80 an inquiry (used eg. by Plato 
of a scientific investigation), and so 
ultimately ‘method’. The verb pe6o- 
Seve, however, came to have a bad 
sense, ‘to scheme’, ‘to employ craft’, 
Polyb. xxxviii 4 10. In the Lxx it is 
so used in 2 Sam. xix 27 pedddevcev 
6 doves cov. No other instance of 
peOodia is cited ; but for néAodos in the 
bad sense see Plut. Moral. 1764, Arte- 
mid. Oneir. iii 25, Conc. Ancyr. 1. 

m\avns| In all the passages where 
it occurs in the New Testament zAavy 
will bear the passive meaning, ‘error’, 
though the active meaning, ‘deceit’, 
would sometimes be equally appro- 
priate. There is no reason therefore 
for departing from the first meaning 
of the word, ‘wandering from the 
way’, and so, metaphorically, ‘error’, 
as opposed to ‘truth’. Here it stands 
in sharp contrast with aAnGevorres. 

It seems best to take mpos thy 
pebodiav Tis wAavns in close connexion 
with ¢v ravovpyia, which otherwise 
would be strangely isolated. The pre- 
position mpés will then introduce the 
standard of reference, somewhat as in 
Gal. ii 14 ovK dpOorodotcw mpos Thy 
adnOevav Tod evayyeAiov. We may 
render, ‘by craftiness in accordance 
with the wiles of error’. 

15. dAnOevovres] ‘maintaining the 
truth’. The Latin version renders, 
‘ueritatem autem facientes’, The 
verb need not be restricted to truth- 
fulness in speech, though that is its 
obvious meaning in Gal. iv 16 dore 
exOpos tpav yéyova adnbevov tpi ; ; 
the only other place where it is 


found in the New Testament. The 
large meaning of dA7eca in the Christ- 
ian vocabulary, and especially the 
immediate contrast with Adv in this 
passage, may justify us in the render- 
ing given above. The clause must 
not be limited to mean ‘being true in 
your love’, or ‘dealing truly in love’. 

ev ayatn| For the frequent repeti- 
tion of this phrase in the epistle, see 
the notes on i 4, iii 17. Truth and 
love are here put forward as the twin 
conditions of growth. 

ta mavra] ‘in all things’, in all 
respects, wholly and entirely: com- 
pare the adverbial use of ra mavra cv 
mraow ini 23. 

és éotw] This introduces a new 
thought, by way of supplement: the 
position of eis avrov before ra wavra 
shews that the former sentence is 
in a sense complete. We feel the 
difference, if for the moment we 
transpose the phrases and read avén- 
couev Ta Tata eis avrov, Os €oTW 7 
keady: such an arrangement would 
practically give us the phrase avén- 
gopev eis THY Kehadyv, which would 
almost defy explanation. Similarly 
in Col. ii 10 év air is separated by 
memAnpopevor. from os éorw, which 
again introduces a new thought after 
the sentence has been practically 
completed. 

e& ov] Compare the parallel 
passage, Col. ii 19 od kpardyv thy 
keparny, ¢& od may To odpa Oia TOY 
apav kal cvvdéopov émxopyyovpevoy 
kal ovvBiBatopevoy adker tiv avénow 
rod Oeod. Here, however, the inser- 
tion of Xpiords in apposition to xe- 
gady gives us a smoother construc- 
tion. 

cvvappodroyoipevov| This word does 
not occur in the parallel passage. 
Its presence here is doubtless due 
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pevov Oia Tans agis THS émiyopnylas KaT EvEepyelay ev 


to its having been used in the meta- 
phor of the building in ii 21. See 
the detached note on cvvappodoyetv. 

cvvBiBatspevov] In Col. ii 2 cvv- 
BuBacbevres probably means ‘instruct- 
ed’, as it does in the txx. But here 
and in Ool. ii 19 it means ‘united’. 
In classical Greek it is commonly used 
of ‘bringing together’ or ‘reconciling’ 
persons. It is possible that in its 
present context it is a term borrowed 
from the medical writers. 

apjs| The word apy has very 
various meanings. Besides its com- 
mon use (1) for ‘touching’, ‘touch’ 
and ‘a point of contact’, from drropat, 
it also signifies (2) ‘kindling’, from 
aro in a special sense, (3) ‘sand’, as 
a technical term of the arena (see my 
note on Passio Perpet. 10), (4) ‘a 
plague’, often in the Luxx. None of 
these senses suits the present context 
or the parallel in Col. ii 19 way 16 
copa Sia tov adpev kat cuvdécpor 
emtxopnyoupevoy xal ovvBiBaopevor. 
For in both places the _ function 
assigned to the agai is that of hold- 
ing the body together in the unity 
which is necessary to growth. 

But the word has another sense 
which connects it with dro, ‘I fasten’ 
or ‘tie’. The wrestler fastens on his 
opponent with a afi dpueros: comp. 
Plut. Anton. 27 adjny & clyev j ovr- 
Siairnows Apuxror, moral. 86¥ el Bra- 
Bepds dv Tada Kal dvoperayeiporos 
dpaoyeras adpiy evdiS@ow airodv, Dion. 
H. de Dem. 18 rots dOAnrtais ris ddnO- 
vis NeEews ioxupas ras dpas mpoceivat 
dei xal dixrous ras AaBas. The word, 
together with some kindred wrest- 
ling terms, was used of the union of 
the Democritean atoms: Plat. Moral. 
769F rais kat’ ’Erikoupov adais kab 
mepurdoxais, comp. Damoxenus ap. 
Athen. 102 xat ovpmrcKopuévns odyt 
cuppovors adds. We find dupa used 
in the same sense of the wrestler’s 
grip, Plut. Fab. 23 appara nal daBds, 


and even of his gripping arms, Id. 
Alcib~. 2. 

That dd4 in the sense of a band or 
ligament may have been a term of 
ancient physiology is suggested by an 
entry in Galen’s lexicon of words used 
by Hippocrates (Gal. xix p. 87): agas- 
ra Gypara mapa To aya, i.e. bands, 
from the yerb ‘to bind’. At any rate 
it seems clear that the word could be 
used in the general sense of a band 
or fastening (from dmrw), and that 
we need not in our explanation of 
St Paul’s language start from a¢7 in 
the sense of ‘touch’. 

Lightfoot indeed, in his note on 
Col. ii 19, adopts the latter course, 
and seeks to bridge the gulf by means 
of certain passages of Aristotle. But 
Aristotle again and again contrasts 
apy ‘contact’ with ovpdvors ‘cohe- 
sion’; and in the most important of 
the passages cited he is not speaking 
of living bodies, but of certain dia- 
phanous substances, which some 
suppose to be diaphanous by reason 
of certain pores; de gen. et corr.i 8 
(p. 326) ore ydp xara ras adas (i.e. 
‘at the points of contact’) évdéyerat 
Sudvac Sid rdv Stahavay, ovre dia Tov 
mopov. In fact in Aristotle ay 
appears to mean touching without 
joining: hence e.g. in de caelo i 12 
(p. 280) he argues that contact can 
cease to be contact without ¢éopa. 

‘Ady then may be interpreted asa 
general term for a band or fastening, 
which possibly may have been used 
in the technical sense of a ligament, 
and which in Col. ii 19 is elucidated 
through being linked by the vinculum 
of a common definite article with 
cuvdeopos, & recognised physiological 
term. 

emtxopnyias| The word occurs again 
in Phil. i 19 dca ris dpa Sejoews Kat 
emtxopnyias Tod mvevparos "Incod Xpic- 
tov, ‘through your prayer and the 
supply of the Spirit of Jesus Christ’. 
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Commentators are wont to explain it 
as meaning ‘an abundant supply’, thus 
differentiating it from yopnyia, ‘a 
supply’. But this interpretation of 
the preposition in this word, as in 
ériyvoots, does not appear to be sub- 
stantiated by usage. 

The xopnyés supplied the means of 
putting a play on the Athenian stage. 
The verb yopryyeiv soon came to mean 
‘to furnish’ or ‘supply’ in the widest 
sense. A little later the compound 
verb émyxopnyeiv was similarly used. 
There is a tendency in later Greek to 
prefer compound to simple verbs, 
probably for no other cause than the 
greater fulness of sound. The force 
of the preposition, before it ceased to 
be felt, was probably that of direction, 
‘to supply to’: compare the Latin 
compounds with sub, such as sup- 
plere, subministrare: and see 2 Cor. 
ix 10 6 8€ émyopyyav oréppa Th 
oreiportt, Gal. iii 5 6 ody émyopnyav 
tpiv ro Tvedpa. Liven if émyopryjpara 
means ‘additional allowances’ in 
Athen. Detipnosoph. iy 8 (p. 1400), this 
does not prove a corresponding use 
for the other compounds: and in any 
case an ‘additional supply’ is some- 
thing quite different from an ‘abun- 
dant supply’. 

The present passage must be read 
in close connexion with Col. ii 19, 
where cauya...érixopryovpevor offers 2 
use of the passive (for the person 
‘supplied’) which is also commonly 
found with yopnyeicda. But in what 
sense is the body ‘supplied’ by means 
of its bands and ligaments? It is 
usual to suppose that a supply of 
nutriment is intended, and the men- 
tion of ‘growth’ in the context appears 
to bear this out. But we cannot 
imagine that the Greek physicians 
held that nutriment was conveyed by 
the bands and ligaments, whose func- 
tion is to keep the limbs in position 
and check the play of the muscles 
(Galen iv pp. 2f.). Nor is there any 
reference to nutriment in the context 
of either passage: order and unity 
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are the conditions of growth on which 
the Apostle is insisting. 

Aristotle, who does not employ the 
compound forms, frequently uses 
xopnyety and yopnyia in contrast with 
meuxévat and dios. In Pol. iv 1 
(p. 1288) he says that education has 
two pre-requisites, natural gifts and 
fortunate circumstances, @vois and 
xXopnyia rvxnpa (a provision or equip- 
ment which depends on fortune). 
The best physical training will be 
that which is adapted to the body 
best framed by nature and best pro- 
vided or equipped (kaA\uora mepuxore 
Kat KEXOPT'YNLEVe) : comp. iv II (p. 
1295). So again, vii 4 (p. 1325) ov 
yap otov te modireiay yevéoOar THY 
dpiotny dvev cupperpov xopyytas, 13 
(p. 1331) detras yap kal xopnyias Tivos 
ro Gv xaos, Eth. Nic. x 8 (p. 1178) 
do€ere S Gy [n Tov vod dpety| Kat ris 
exTos xopnylas emt pixpov 7) em e€darrov 
deta bat THs HOiKhs, i 11 (p. 1101) ri ody 
KoAver éyew evdaipova Tov Kat apeTny 
Tedelay evepyourra kal Tois éxros ayabois 
ikavas Kexopnynpevoy, kK.T.A.; and many 
more instances might be quoted. The 
limitation to a supply of food, where 
it occurs, comes from the context, and 
does not belong to the word itself, 
which is almost synonymous with 
xatackevy, and differs from it mainly 
by suggesting that the provision or 
equipment is afforded from outside 
and not self-originated. 

This general meaning of provision 
or equipment is in place here. The 
body may properly be said to be 
equipped or furnished, as well as held 
together, by means of its bands and 
ligaments; and accordingly we may 
speak of ‘every band or ligament of 
its equipment or furniture’. The 
rendering of the Geneva Bible (1560), 
if a little clumsy, gives the true 
sense: ‘by euerie toynt, for the furnt- 
ture thereof’, But as the word 
‘equip’ does not belong to biblical 
English, we must perhaps be content 
with the rendering, ‘by every joint of 
its supply’. The Latin renders, ‘per 
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pétpw éves éKadoToU pépous THY avEnow TOU TWLATOS 
mouirat eis oikodouny avToU éy ayamn. 

7TooTo ovv Aéyw Kal pmapTUpomat év KupLy, MnKeTe 
Uuas meprrarew Kabes Kat Ta €Oyn wepiT@arel év MaTat- 


omnem iuncturam [some O.L, autho- 
rities have tactum]subministrationis’, 
which adequately represents the ori- 
ginal. 

kat évépyecavy] These words are to 
be taken closely with év pérp@ évos 
éxdorou pépovs. For the further de- 
finition of an anarthrous substantive 
by a prepositional clause, comp. v. 14 
év mavovpyig mpos thy peOodiay ths 
mAdyns. At is just possible that we 
are here again in presence of a tech- 
nical term of Greek physiology. 
Galen (de facult. natural. i. 2, 4, 5) 
distinguishes between épyov, ‘work 
done’, ‘result’, and évépyea, ‘the 
working process’, ‘function’: the 
impulse that produces the évépyera 
being dvvayis. The meaning would 
accordingly be ‘in accordance with 
function in the full measure of each 
several part’, ‘as each part duly fulfils 
its proper function’, At the same 
time we must not lose sight of the 
strong meaning of evépyera in St Paul: 
see the detached note on évepyeiv and 
its cognates. 

Thy avéjow x.t.r.] ‘maketh the 
increase of the body’. The distance 
of the nominative, ray 75 cdua, is the 
cause of the redundant rod ooéparos. 
All that was required was av€e:, but 
the resolved phrase lends a further 
impressiveness : comp. Col. ii 19 avgee 
Thy avénow Tov Oeod. 

eis oixoSouny adrod | ‘unto the build- 
ing thereof’. He recurs to the meta- 
phor which he has already so used in 
v. 12 (els olkodopny tod odparos), and 
has again touched upon in cvvapyo- 
Aoyovpevor. 

év dyarn| Once again this phrase 
closes a sentence: see the notes on 
i 4, iii 17. 


17—24. ‘This then is my meaning 
and my solemn protestation. Your 
conduct must no longer be that of 
the Gentile world. They drift without 
a purpose in the darkness, strangers 
to the Divine life; for they are igno- 
rant, because their heart is blind and 
dead: they have ceased to care what 
they do, and so have surrendered 
themselves to outrageous living, de- 
filing their own bodies and wronging 
others withal. How different is the 
lesson you have learned: I mean, the 
Christ: for is not He the message you — 
have listened to, the school of your 
instruction? In the person of Jesus 
you have truth embodied. And the 
purport of your lesson is that you must 
abandon the old life once and for all; 
you must strip off the old man, that 
outworn and perishing garment fouled 
by the passions of deceit: you must 
renew your youth in the spiritual 
centre of your being; you must clothe 
yourselves with the new man, God's 
fresh creation in His own image, 
fashioned in righteousness and holi- 
ness which spring from truth’. 

17. paprdpopat] ‘I testify’ or ‘pro- 
test’. See Lightfoot on Gal. v 3 and 
1 Thess. ii 11 (Votes on Epp. p. 29). 
Maprupeiv ‘to bear witness’ and pap- 
tupeta Gat ‘to be borne witness to’ are 
to be distinguished in the New Testa- 
ment, as in classical Greek, from pap- 
tvpecOa, Which means first ‘to call to 
witness’ and then absolutely ‘to pro- 
test’ or ‘asseverate’, 

ev xvpio]} See the exposition on 2. 1. 

dpas] emphatic, as duets in v. 20. 

mepuraretv] See the note on ii 2. 

ra 6m] The alternative reading, 
Ta Aoura €6vn, has but a weak attesta- 
tion: see the note on various readings. 
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OTHTL TOU Vvoos avTwV, “érKoTwpévor TH Stavoia, dYTES 
> / ~ con lod lod . me 

amnAoTpiwmevor Tis Cwis Tov Geov, Sia THY eyvotay 
\ ~ > > ~ \ \ a 

Thv ovcav év avtois Sia THY Twpwow Tis Kapdias 


> = 19 ef ? / ¢ \ / > 
avT@V, “olTives amnAynKkOTEs EéavTOUs Tapédwkay TH 
> 7 > > / > 7 b : 
aoedyeia eis epyaciay axalapoias racns év meovetia. 


St Paul’s usage varies: (1) they had 
not ceased to be ¢6vy as contrasted 
with “Iovdator, Rom. xi 13 dpiv dé A€yo 
Tois €Ovecw, also xy 16 and Eph. ii 
II; yet (2) in a sense they were no 
longer ¢6vn, 1 Cor. xii 2 oiSare Gre dre 
€Ovy re x.7.A. Here at any rate the 
meaning is plain: ‘there is a conduct 
which characterises the Gentile world: 
that you have done with’. 

patraornrt| St Paul uses the word 
again only in Rom. viii 20, 77 yap 
paravorntt 7 ktiows Urerayn. It suggests 
either absence of purpose or failure 
to attain any true purpose: comp. 
Keel. i 2, ete. paraorns parawrytrev. 
We have similar language used of the 
Gentile world in Rom. i 21, ¢uara- 
Onoav év trois diadoytopois avray kal 
éoxoricOn 7 adavveros avtaéy Kapoia. 

18. dvres| to be taken with dmn\- 
Aorprmpévor, as in Col. i 21 kai vdpas 
more Ovras amnAdoTpiopevous K.T.A. TO 
join it with éoxorwpévor would give us 
a very unusual construction; whereas 
dandAorpiwpevor is used almost as a 
noun, see the note on ii 12. Accord- 
ingly ‘being alienated from the life of 
God’ does not imply that they had at 
one time enjoyed that life: it means 
simply being aliens from it. 

ths Cais tov Oeov] the Divine life 
communicated to man: to this the 
Gentiles were strangers, for they were 
dco, ii 12. For the proclamation of 
the Gospel-as ‘life? see Acts v 20 
mavra Ta pyyara ths Cons TavTNSs. 

tiv ovcav] This is not to be taken 
as emphatic, as it would have to be if 
we punctuated after éy avrois. It 
introduces the cause of the ignorance. 
They have no life, because they have 
no knowledge: and, again, no know- 


ledge because their heart is incapable 
of perception. 

madpocw) Idpwors rijs kapdlas is to 
be distinguished from o«AnpoxapSia, 
as ‘obtuseness’ from ‘obstinacy’. See 
the additional note on rédpaocs. 

19. admndynkores]. They are ‘past 
feeling’; i.e. they have ceased to care. 
’Arradyeiv (‘to cease to feel pain for’, 
Thue. ii 61) comes to have two mean- 
ings: (1) despair, as in Polyb. i 35 5 
To dé mpohavds wemraxods dpdnv mori- 
Tevpa Kal Tas amndynkvias Yruyas Tov 
Svvdpewy (sc. militum) emt 7d kpeirrov 
nyayev, and so elsewhere; (2) reck- 
lessness, Polyb. xvi 127 76 yap packew 
évia Tov copatay ev pari riWeueva pt) 
joey oKiav amndrynkvias éeotl Wuxijs, 
i.e. such a statement shews a perfectly 
reckless mind. ‘Desperation’ and 
‘recklessness of most unclean living’ 
(misspelt ‘wretchlessness’ in Article 
xvii) are moods which stand not far 
apart. The Latin rendering ‘despe- 
rantes’ does not necessarily imply the 
variant amtHAtikotec (for atmHArH- 
kotec) which is found in D,(Gs). 

doeAdyeia] The meaning of doédyeva 
is, first, outrageous conduct of any 
kind; then it comes to mean specially 
a wanton violence; and then, in the 
later writers, wantonness in the sense 
of lewdness. See Lightfoot on Gal. 
vy 19: ‘a man may be dxdGapros and 
hide his sin; he does not become 
doedkyjs until he shocks public de- 
cency’. 

épyaciav] From the early meaning 
of épyov, ‘work in the fields’ (comp. 
Hesiod’s*Epya kai 1ju<par) comes épyd- 
rns ‘a field-labourer’, as in Matt. ix 37, 
etc., and épyateo Oat, which is properly 
‘to till the ground’. The verb is then 
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fafilie ers \ > aA 2 6 \ / ar Fic 
vues O€ OVX OUTWS EUaDETE TOV XpLTTOV, ~ EL YE AVTOV 


> > o > \ sf > / 
jxoveaTe Kat ev avT@ édidaxOnTe, Kabws ErTW adnOea 


> fox) 5) ~ 922 / e > \ \ / 
év tw ‘Inoou, amober Oat uuas KaTa THY TPOTEPaV. 
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widened to mean the producing of 
any result by means of labour. *Epya- 
cia is used in Acts xvi 16, 19, xix 24f. 
in the sense of business or the gains 
of business; and still more generally 
in Luke xii 58 dds éepyaciay (=da 
operam) amnd\daxOa dm adrod. 

In the New Testament épyatecOat, 
like %pyov, is transferred to moral 
action (as épydfecOa 75 dyabov Rom. 
ii 10, xaxdv xiii 10). Here els épyaciav 
maons akabapoias is a resolved expres- 
sion used for convenience of construc- 
tion instead of épyateoOat wacay dka- 
Gapciav. It means no more than 
‘performance’ or ‘practice’: ‘in opera- 
tionem omnis immunditiae’. 

év treovegia] ‘with greediness’, or 
‘rapacity’; i.e. ‘with entire disregard 
of the rights of others’, as Lightfoot 
explains it in his note on Col. ili 5. 
T1\cove&ia often means more than 
‘covetousness’: mAcovexteiv is used 
in the sense of ‘to defraud’ in the 
special matter of adultery (ev ro 
mpaypatt) in 1 Thess. iv 6. Com- 
menting on év wAcoveEia Origen (Cra- 
mer, ad loc.) says peta Tod mAeoventeiv" 
éxetvous dé (fors. 84) dv rods ydpous 
vobevouev, and below adxaOapaiay dé év 
mAcoveéia THY potxeiay olopat eivar, See 
further the notes on v 3, 5 below. 

20. éuddere] The expression paw 
Oavew tov xptorov has no exact paral- 
lel; for pavavey is not used with an 
accusative of the person who is the 
object of knowledge. But it may be 
compared with other Pauline expres- 
sions, such as rdv xpiotdy mapada- 
Beiv (Col. ii 6), evdvcardat (Gal. iii 27), 
yvvat (Phil. iii 10), and indeed dover 
in the next verse, which does not 
refer to hearing with the bodily ear. 

The aorists at this point are not to 
be pressed to point to the moment of 
conversion: they indicate the past 


without further definition; and, as the 
context does not fix a particular mo- 
ment, they may be rendered in Eng- 
lish either by the simple past tense 
or, perhaps more naturally, by the 
perfect. 

21. et ye avrév jeovcare] See the 
note on iii 2. Ei ye does not imply 
a doubt, but gives emphasis. It is 
closely connected with adréy, which 
itself is in an emphatic position: ‘if 
indeed it is He whom ye have heard’. 

év avr] ‘in Him’ as the sphere of 
instruction; not ‘by Him’ (A. V.) as 
the instructor. 

xaOes «7.rA.] This clause is ex- 
planatory of the unfamiliar phrase- 
ology which has been used. For rv 
GAnOecay pavOavew, dxovew, ev TH GAn- 
Geia SiSaoxecOa, would present no 
difficulty. Truth is found in the per- 
son of Jesus, who is the Christ: He 
is Himself the truth (John xiv 6): 
hence we can be said to ‘learn Him’. 

adnOea] In the older MSS no dis- 
tinction was made between dd7@ea 
and dAnécia: so that it is possible to 
read xadds eorw ddneia, ev TS "Inco, 
‘as He is in truth, in Jesus’, Or re- 
taining the nominative ade, and 
still making 6 ypicrds the subject, we 
may render ‘as He is truth in Jesus’. 
Of these two constructions the former 
is preferable; but neither suits the 
context so well as that which has been 
given above. 

22. adroéc6a] The clause intro- 
duced by the infinitive is epexegetical 
of the general thought of the preced- 
ing sentence: ‘this is the lesson that 
ye have been taught—that ye put off’ 
etc. *“AroéécOa, standing in contrast 
with évdicacGa, is equivalent to the 
drexdvoac da of the parallel passage, 
Col. iii 9 f., drexducdpevoe roy madaoy 
dvOpamov adv tais mpdgeow adrod, kat 
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dvacrpopiy TOY TaNaoy avOpumov TOV pleipopevov 
KaTa Tas em upias Tis aratns, Bdvaveovrba 8é TW 
Tvevyuatt TOU voos Uuav, “kal évdvoacbat Tov KawWov 
avOpwrov Tov kata Oeov xricbévta év duicatoavyn Kae 


OoLoTnTt THs aAnbelas. 


evdvodpevor tov véov. The metaphor 
is that of stripping off one garment 
to put on another. Compare also 
Rom. xiii 12 droapeba ody ra Epya 
TOU okoTovs, evdvedpeba S€ Ta S7Aa TOD 
doros. 

avactpopyv] Comp. dveorpadnpev 
more in ii 3; and for dvaorpépecOar 
as a synonym of zepiurareiv see the 
note on ii 2. 

maday avOpwroyv) Comp. Rom. 
vi 6 6 madaids iydy GvOpwros ovve- 
otavpd6n. Tladarcs stands in contrast 
alike to xawds (v. 24), new in the sense 
of fresh, and to véos (Col. ili 10), new 
in the sense of young. The ‘old man’ 
is here spoken of as @6eipopevos, in 
process of decay, as well as morally 
corrupt ; we need in exchange a per- 
petual renewal of youth (dvaveoticGax), 
as well as a fresh moral personality 
(xatvos a@vOpwros). The interchange 
of tenses deserves attention: droGé- 
bat... pberpopevor...avaveova bat...evdv- 
cac$a. Viewed as a change of gar- 
ments the process is momentary; 
viewed as an altered life it is con- 
tinuous. 

23. mvevpatt Tod voos]| The mind 
had been devoid of true purpose (év 
paraérntt rod vods, v. 17), for the 
heart had been dull and dead (8:4 ry 
mrépocw THs Kapdias, v. 18). The spi- 
ritual principle of the mind must 
‘acquire a new youth, susceptible of 
spiritual impressions. The addition 
of rod vos vpay indicates that the 
Apostle is speaking of the spirit in 
the individual: in itself dvaveotoOa 
TH mvevpare would have been am- 
biguous in meaning. We may com- 
pare his use of ro capa tis capKis 
avrod in speaking of the earthly 


body of our Lord, Col. i 22, ii 11. 

24. kata Gedy] ‘after God’: God 
Himself is the riézos after which the 
newman iscreated. The allusion is to 
Gen. i 27 kar’ eixéva Oeod éroincer 
avrov, the language of which is more 
closely followed in Col. iii 10 rév véov 
Tov dvakawovpevoy els emiyyorw Kat’ 
eikdva Tov KTigavTos avTor. 

ootdtntt| For the usual distinction 
between dovorns and Sixacoovyn, as 
representing respectively duty towards 
God and duty towards men (Plato, 
Philo), see Lightfoot’s note on 1 Thess. 
li 10 dois kat Sixaiws (Notes on Epp. 
p. 27 f.). The combination was a 
familiar one; comp. Wisd. ix 3, Luke 
e715: 

adn becias| to be taken with both the 
preceding substantives, ‘in righteous- 
ness and holiness which are of the 
truth’; not as A. V. ‘in righteousness 
and true holiness’, There is an im- 
mediate contrast with ‘the lusts of 
deceit’, xara ras emOupias tis drarns 
v. 223; just as in v. 15 adnOevovres 
stands in contrast with rjs mans. 
Truth as applied to conduct (see also 
®, 21) is a leading thought of this 
section, and gives the starting-point 
for the next. 

25—V. 2. ‘I have said that you 
must strip off the old and put on the 
new, renounce the passions of deceit 
and live the life of truth. Begin 
then by putting away lying: it is con- 
trary to the truth of the Body that 
one limb should play another false. 
See that anger lead not to sin; if 
you harbour it, the devil will find a 
place among you. Instead of steal- 
ing, let a2 man do honest work, that 
he may have the means of giving to 
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5 Aro drobéuevot TO Vetdos Aadcite AAHOEIAN 


¢ \ n ' By a 4 > \ rAAH 
EKACTOC META TOY TAHCION AYTOY, OTL ETMEY AANAN- 


Awy péAn. 
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pn émidvéTw ert mapopytoue@ vuay, “nde Sidore Tdémov 


others. Corrupt talk must give way 
to good words, which may build up 
your corporate life, words of grace in 
the truest sense: otherwise you will 
pain the Holy Spirit, the seal of your 
present unity and your future re- 
demption. The bitter temper must 
be exchanged for the sweet—for kind- 
ness and tenderheartedness and for- 
givingness. God in Christ has for- 
given you all, and you must copy 
Him, for you are His children whom 
He loves. In love you too must live, 
such love as Christ’s, which is the 
love of sacrifice’. 

25. dmobéuevo|] repeated from ar- 
obécOa, v. 22; but the metaphor 
of the garment is dropped, and the 
sense is now more general, not ‘put- 
ting off’ but ‘putting away’. So in 
Col. iii 8 vuvi 8¢ dmrobeoGe Kai dpeis ra 
mayra, opynv, k.t.A., before the meta- 
phor has been introduced by dmexdv- 
odpevot (v9). We cannot with pro- 
priety give the same rendering here 
and in », 22, as ‘putting away’ a gar- 
ment does not in English signify put- 
ting it off. 

ro Yetdos] The word is suggested 
by rijs ddnGeias in the preceding verse; 
but it is used not in its more general 
sense of ‘falsehood’, but in the nar- 
rower sense of ‘lying’, as is shewn 
by the next words, Comp. John viii 
44 dray Aadf 7d WedSos, «7. 

Aadeire x...) An exact quotation 
from Zech. viii 16, except that there 
we have mpos rov for pera tov. In 
Col. iii 9 the precept pa) Wedderde cis 
addjArovs occurs, but without the 
reason here given, which is specially 
suggested by the thought of this 
epistle. 

26. dpyiferbe x.r..] Ps. iv 4, LXX.; 
where we render ‘Stand in awe and 


sin not’ (but R. V. marg. has ‘Be ye 
angry’). The Hebrew means literally 
‘tremble’: so Aquila (kAoveicGe): but 
it is also used of anger. 

6 jAvos x.7.A.] Grotius and others 
cite the remarkable parallel from 
Plut. de amore fratr. 488 B é¢ira 
pupetcOar rovs IvOayopixovs, ot yévet 
pnOev mpoonkorres GANA Kowvod Adyov 
peréxovres, elmore mpoaybeiev eis Nodo- 
pias im épyis, mply 7) Tov HAov Suvat 
ras Se&tas €uBdddovtes aAAAOLs kal 
dorracduevor SteAvovro. For the form 
of the precept compare Deut. xxiv 
15 avOnuepdv dmodéces Tov pucbov 
adtov (SC. Tov mévnros), ovK émidvoeTat 
6 HAs em avtd: and Evang. Petri 
§§ 2, 5, and the passages quoted by 
Dr Swete ad loc. 

mapopyicz@| The word does not 
appear to be found outside biblical 
Greek, although mapopyitopac (pass.) 
sometimes occurs. In the Lxx. it 
always (with the exception of a 
variant in A) has an active meaning, 
‘provocation’, whereas smapoévopos 
is used in the passive sense, ‘indigna- 
tion’: mapopyitew and mapoéivew are 
of common occurrence and often ren- 
der the same Hebrew words. Here 
mapopyopos is the state of feeling 
provocation, ‘wrath’. Tlapopyitew oc- 
curs below, vi 4. 

27. didore rérov] In Rom. xii 19 dére 
Torov TH opy7 the context (‘Vengeance 
is Mine’) shews that the meaning is 
‘make way for the Divine wrath’. 
The phrase occurs in Keclus. iv 5 pi 
d6s Térov avOpam@ Katapdcacbai ce, 
xix 17 dds rérov vou@ “Yipiorov (give 
room for it to work), xxxviii 12 Kal 
arp dds rorov (allow him scope). It 
is found in the later Greek writers, 
as in Plutarch, Moral. 462 B Set dé 
jajre matCovras avrh (sc. rh épy7) 8i- 
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Sdvat rérrov: but it is perhaps almost a 
Latinism: comp. locum dare (Cic. al.). 
SiaBdro}] There is no ground for 
interpreting this with some of the 
older commentators as meaning here 
‘a slanderer’: for although the word 
is not used by St Paul outside this 
epistle and the Pastoral Epistles, its 
sense is unmistakeable in vi. 11. 

28. ox\éxrov| The man who has 
been given to stealing, as distinguished 
from 6 xAém7ns, a common thief, and 
also from o xAéyras, one who has stolen 

on a particular occasion. 

' komudr@ x.t.A.] Compare I Cor. iv 
12 Komidpev epyaCopevor tais idias 
xepaiv, and 1 Thess. iv. 11 epyd{er@ac 
tats xepolv tuoy. On the other hand 
we have in Rom. ii 10 and Gal. vi 10 
the phrase épyd(eoOa: ro dyabdév (which 
is to be compared with épyd¢ecOa ryv 
dvopiay, frequent in the Psalms and 
found in Matt. vii 23). Here the 
combination of the two phrases gives 
an effective contrast with xémrew. 
For the addition of idiacs see the note 
on various readings. 

29. Adyos aarpds] ampos pri- 
marily means ‘rotten’ or ‘corrupt’: 
but in a derived sense it signifies 
‘effete’ and so ‘worthless.’ It is 
often joined with zadaiés, which it 
approaches so nearly in meaning that 
it can even be used in a good sense of 
‘old and mellow’ wines. Ordinarily, 
however, it signifies ‘old and worn 
out’: see the passages collected by 
Wetstein on Matt. vii 18. In the 
Gospels it stands as the antithesis of 
dyads and xadds: Matt. vii 17 f., xii 
33, Luke vi 43, of the ‘bad’ as con- 
trasted with the ‘good’ tree and 
fruit; Matt. xiii 48 of the ‘bad’ as 
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contrasted with the ‘good’ fish (ra 
cada). In these places the word is 
used in the sense of ‘worthless’: and 
the original meaning of ‘corruptness’ 
has entirely disappeared. It does not 
follow that the word as used by St 
Paul means only ‘idle’ or ‘worthless’, 
like the pjya dpyov of Matt. xii 36. 
The context requires a stronger sense; 
the sin rebuked is on a level with 
lying and stealing. If it does not go 
so far as the aicypodoyia of Col. iii 8, 
it certainly includes the papodoyia 
and evrpareAia which are appended 
to aicyporns in Eph. v 4. 

et tis dyads] For et rus, ‘whatever’, 
comp. Phil. iv. 8. "Ayaéés is morally 
good, in contrast to campos, and not 
merely ‘good for a purpose,’ which 
would be expressed by evGeros. Com- 
pare Rom. xv 2 ékaoros jpav To 
mAnolov apeckerw eis Td ayabov mpds 
oikobouny. 

tis xpeias| Xpela is (1) need, (2) 
an occasion of need, (3) the matter in 
hand. For the last sense compare 
Acts vi 3 ovs xataorjoopev emt ths 
xpetas ravrns, and Tit. iii14. Wetstein 
quotes Plut. Pericl. 8 6 Mepikdjjs rept 
Tov oyov evrAaBIs Hv, dor del mpds TO 
Bua Badifov niyero trois Oeois pndé 
papa pndev exmecetv Gkovros avtov mpos 
TY TpoKkeyeyny xpelay avappooTov. 
The meaning here is, ‘for building 
up as the matter may require’, or 
‘as need may be’. 

The Old Latin had ad aedijfica- 
tionem jfidei, and the bilingual MSS 
D,*G, read ricrews for ypeias. Jerome 
substituted ‘opportunitatis’ for fider’. 
Further evidence is given in the note 
on various readings. 

x4pw] For xaps in respect of 
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speech compare Col. iv 6 6 Aoyos 
Upav wavTore ev xapitt, Gare npTupévos 
(seasoned with the true ‘salt’ of 
speech), and Col. iii 16 @dats mvevpa- 
rekais év xdpirt x.7.A. Compare also 
the contrast between edrpameAia and 
evxapioria below in v 4; and see the 
detached note on xapis. We cannot 
reproduce in English the play upon 
the two meanings of xdpis in this 
passage. 

30. pr) Avmetre] Compare Isa. xiii. 
10 mapdEvvay 7d mvedpa TO Gytov avrov. 
On our presefit passage is founded 
the remarkable injunction of the 
Shepherd of Hermas in regard to 
dian (Mand. x). The interpretation 
there given is capricious and purely 
individualistic : Gpoy ody awd ceavrod 
riv AUanv Kal pt OBE TO mvedpa Td 
Gywv To év col KarTotkody...7d yap 
mvedpa Tod Geo To Sobev eis THY GapKa 
ravtny AvmY ovy VropEper OVSE TTEVO- 
xopiav. evdvoa ovv thy fdapédryra, 
«7A. To St Paul on the contrary the 
Spirit is the bond of the corporate 
life, and that ‘grieves’ Him which 
does not tend to the ‘building-up’ of 
the Christian society. We may com- 
pare Rom. xiv 15 ef yap dia Bpdpa 
6 adedpos cov Aumeirat, ovKért Kata 
aydrnyv mepirateis: and Jerome on 
Hzek. xviii 7 (Vall. v 207): ‘in euan- 
gelio quod iuxta Hebraeos Nazaraei 
legere consueuerunt inter maxima 
ponitur crimina, gui fratris sui spi- 
ritum contristauertt’?. That which 
tends not to build but to cast down, 
that which grieves the brother, grieves 
the Spirit which is alike in him and 
in you. 

éappayiacbnre| The whole clause is 
an echo of i 13 f. eoppayicOnre 1G 
mvevpare Tis émayychias TO ayig...eis 


droditpeow ths mepuromoeas. The 
Spirit was the seal of the complete 
incorporation of the Gentiles. Com- 
pare further 1 Cor. xii 13 xal yap ev 
évt rvevpare jpeis mavtes eis Ev Capa 
éBarricOnpev, eire "lovSator etre "EXAN- 
ves, K.T.A. 

31. mxpia| The three other pas- 
sages in which this word occurs 
borrow their phraseology directly or 
indirectly from the Old Testament 
(Acts viii 23, Rom. iii 14, Heb. xii 15). 
Here the usage is genuinely Greek, 
and may be compared with Col. iii 19 
pu) mixpaiverbe mpos adds. Aristotle 
in discussing various forms of anger 
says (Hth. Nic. iv 11): of peév ovv 
dpytho. taxéos pev opyigovra, kal ots 
ov Sei, kat ep” ois ov Sei, kat paddov 
det mavovrar 5é rayéas...o§ S€ mixpot 
dvadiadurot, kal moddv xpovoy épyitov- 
Tate Karéxovot yap tov Oupov. It 
appears, then, that mkcpia is an em- 
bittered and resentful spirit which 
refuses reconciliation, 

Ovpos x.t.A.] Compare Col. iii 8 
dpyjv, Oupdv, xaxiay, Braodyplay, ai- 
oxpodoyiay, and see Lightfoot’s notes 
on these words. The Stoics distin- 
guished between @uyds, the outburst 
of passion, and épy7, the settled feel- 
ing of anger. 

kpavyy| ‘outcry’: but, here only, in 
the bad sense of clamouring against 
another. Its meaning is defined by 
its position after cpy7, and before 
Praopnpia (‘evil speaking’ or ‘slander- 
ing’). 

apéjra|] Compare 1 Cor. v. 2 ta 
dp6n ex pécov dyer 6 7d epyov rovTo 
mpagas. St Paul uses the word again 
only in r Cor. vi 15 and Col. ii 
14. 

xaxia] ‘malice’, not ‘wickedness’: 
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comp. Tit. iii 3 év kxaxig kcal POdvp 
Oudyovres. 

32. xpnoroi x.7..] The parallel 
passage, Col. iii 12, has: évddcacée... 
omdayxva oiktipyov, ypnordérnta, Ta- 
Tewoppoovyny, mpavtnra, paxpoOupiay, 
dvexduevoe aGdAnAwv, Kal yapidpevor 
€avTois, €dy Tis mpos twa xn poumpy: 
Ka@ds kal 6 kipios éxapicato dpiv, odta@ 
kat vyeis. In our epistle the demand 
for humility and forbearance has been 
made before (iv 2); kindness, tender- 
ness, forgivingness are now enforced. 

evorAayxva.] The word occurs 
again only in 1 Pet. iii 8. It is not 
found in the xx, but occurs in the 
Prayer of Manasses (». 7) which is one 
of the Canticles appended to the 
Greek Psalter. It is also found, with 
its substantive evomdayyvia, in the 
Testam. xii patriarch. Hippocrates 
uses it in a literal sense of a healthy 
condition of the omAdyyva, as he also 
uses peyadoomAayxvos of their enlarge- 
ment by disease. Huripides, 2hes. 
192, has evomwdayxvia metaphorically 
for ‘a stout heart’. The use of the 
word for tenderness of heart would 
thus seem to be not classical, but 
Jewish in origin, as Lightfoot suggests 
in regard to omAayxviterOac in his 
note on Phil. i 8. Todvordayxvos 
occurs in Jas. v 11, with a variant 
mohvevorrAayxvos: see Harnack’s note 
on Herm. Vis. i 3 2. 

éavrois|] For the variation of the 
pronoun after the preceding «is aAX7- 
Aovs see Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 13 
dvexopevor GAAjAe@v Kal yapCopevor Eav- 
rois. To the instances there cited 
should be added Luke xxiii 12 éeye- 
povto Oé piror.. per Arrow mpov- 
mapxov yap ev expe 6 évTes mpos avrovs, 
where the change is made for variety’s 
sake (Blass Gram. N. T. § 48, 9). 
The same reason suffices to explain 
the variation here. If €éavrois is the 
more appropriate in the second place, 


it is so on account of the clause which 
follows: they among themselves must 
do for themselves what God has done 
Jor them. 

Origen, who noted the variation, 
was led by it to interpret yapiCdpuevor 
in the sense of ‘giving’ as God has 
‘given’ to us, as in Rom. viii 32 ras 
ody kal oily airé ra mdvra jpiv xapi- 
cera; The kindness and tender- 
heartedness which we shew eds ddA7- 
ous, he says, is in fact shewn rather 
to ourselves, dua TO TvTTepovs meas 
eivat.. TavTa O€ é éauTois Xxapifopeda, 6 ooa 
kal 6 Oeds rpiv ev Xpior@ éxapicaro. 
But the parallel i in Col. iii 13, where 
€ay Tis Tpos Twa exn poudyy is added, 
is in itself decisive against this view. 
The Latin rendering ‘donantes... 
donauit’ lends it no support, as may 
be seen at once from Col. ii 13 ‘do- 
nantes uobis omnia delicta’, a use of 
donare which is Ciceronian. 

év Xpcrg] ‘in Christ’, not ‘for 
Christ’s sake’ as in A.V. The expres- 
sion is intentionally brief and preg- 
nant. Compare 2 Cor. v 19 Oeds fv 
év Xpior@ Koopov Katrad\dacowy éavTa, 
where the omission of the definite 
articles, frequent in pointed or pro- 
verbial sayings, has the effect of pre- 
senting this as a concise summary of 
the truth (6 Adyos THs Katad\ayfs). 
In Col. iii 13 we have simply o kvpsos 
(or 6 Xptords). Here however the 
mention of 6 deds enables the Apostle 
to expand his precept and to say yi- 
veobe ov pupnral Tod Oeov x.T.d. 

éxapioaro| ‘hath forgiven’. ‘For- 
gave’ (Col. iii 13 A.V.) is an equally 
permissible rendering. It is an error 
to suppose that either is more faithful 
than the other to the sense of the 
aorist, which, unless the context 
decides otherwise, represents an in- 
definite past. 

juiv] On the variants here and in 
v 2 sce the note on various readings. 
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Popan Kal 

Viet Ke pupa | Again and again 
we find in St Paul’s epistles such 
expressions as pupytal jar (1 Thess. 
i 6), ptpnral pov (I Cor. iv 16, xi 1). 
pipetcOa ypas (2 Thess. iii 7, 9)- 
Here he boldly bids his readers 
‘follow God’s example’, ‘copy God’. 
Comp. Ign. Eph. 1 pipnrat dvres Geod, 
Trall. 1 eipdv spas os éyvov pyntas 
évras Oeov. 

réxva ayaryra] ‘as His beloved chil- 
dren’. The epithet leads the way to 
the further precept cal mepimareire ev 
dyarn. 

2. mapédaxer] The closest parallels 
are in v 25 Kadds Kal 6 xpiotos Wya- 
mnoev THY éxkAnolay Kat éavTov Tapédo- 
kev vrep avris, and Gal. ii 20 rod viod 
tov Oeod Tov ayamynoavros pe kal mapa- 
Sovros éavrov irép euod. But we may 
also compare Gal. i 4 rov Sovros éavrév 
imép Tov dpaptiay juor, and in the 
Pastoral Epistles 6 Sods éauréy avri- 
Avtpoy trép mavtov (I Tim. ii 6), ds 
eSaxev €avrov drép nyoy (Tit.ii 14). 
In Rom. viii 32 the action is ascribed 
to the Father, imép jydv mavrev mapé- 
doxey airdéy, and in Rom. iv 25 we 
have the verb in the passive, ds zape- 
866n dia Ta wapartépata yor. In 
the last two passages, as in the fre- 
quent occurrences of the word in the 
Gospels, there is probably a reference 
to Isa. liii 9, 12. It is to be noted 
that in none of these passages is any 
allusion to the idea, of sacrifice added, 
as there is in the present case. 

vpov| For the variant 1dr see the 
note on various readings. 

mpooopay kat Ovoiav| These words 
are found in combination in Ps, xxxix 
(xl) 7 Ovaiav kat mpoodopav ovk 7Oedn- 
gas (quoted in Heb. x 5, 8). Ipoo- 
popa is very rare in the Lxx (apart 
from Ecclus.), whereas Ovcia is ex- 
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ceedingly common. St Paul uses spoo- 
gopa again only in speaking of ‘the 
offering of the Gentiles’, Rom. xv. 16: 
évcia he employs again four times 
only (once of heathen sacrifices). It is 
therefore probable that here he bor- 
rows the words, half-consciously at 
least, from the Psalm. 

eis dopiv evodias| *Ocpn is found 
in the literal sense in John xii 3. 
Otherwise it occurs only in St Paul 
and in every case in connexion with 
evodia, Which again is confined to his 
epistles. The passages are 2 Cor. ii 
I14—16 thy dopiy tis yudcews avrod | 
avepodrre 80 judy év marti tor@: Ste 
Xpicrod edwdia eopev TH Oe@ Ev Tois 
calopévots Kal év toils amohAupévots: 
ois péev dopa ex Oavdrov «7... and 
Phil. iv. 18 wemAnpopar SeEduevos mapa 
’"Eragpodirou ra rap’ vor, dopny evo- 
dias, Ovoiay Sexryy, edapectov TS bed, 
where the wording is closely parallel 
to that of the present passage. The 
Apostle is still employing Old Testa- 
ment language: dcp evodias, or eis 
dopiy evodias, occurs about forty times 
in the Pentateuch and four times in 
Ezekiel. The fact that he uses the 
metaphor with equal freedom of the 
preaching of the Gospel and of the 
gifts of the Philippians to himself 
should warn us against pressing it too 
strongly to a doctrinal use in the 
present passage. 

Jerome, doubtless reproducing Ori- 
gen, comments as follows: ‘Qui pro 
aliorum salute usque ad sanguinem 
contra peccatum dimicat, ita ut et 
animam suam tradat pro eis, iste 
ambulat in caritate, imitans Christum 
qui nos in tantum dilexit ut crucem 
pro salute omnium sustineret. quo- 
modo enim ille se tradidit pro nobis, 
sic et iste pro quibus potest libenter 
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occumbens imitabitur eum qui obla- 
tionem et hostiam in odorem suaui- 
tatis se patri tradidit, et fiet etiam 
ipse oblatio et hostia deo in odorem 
suauitatis’. So too Chrysostom: ‘Opas 
TO Umep éxOpav mabeiv Ste dopn edo- 
Sias ori, Ovoia evmpdcdexros; Kav 
anobavns, Tore €on Ovoia: TodTo puyut- 
cacGai éort Tov Beov. 

3—14. ‘The gross sins of lust and 
rapacity must not even be mentioned 
—for are you not numbered with 
saints? Nothing foul, nothing even 
foolish must pass your lips: let the 
grace of wit be superseded by the 
truer grace of thanksgiving. You 
know for certain that these black sins 
exclude from the kingdom. Let no 
false subtilty impose upon you: it is 
these things which bring down God’s 
wrath on the heathen world. With 
that world you can have no fellowship 
now: you are light, and not darkness 
as you were. As children of light 
you must walk, and find the fruit of 
light in all that is good and true. 
Darkness has no fruit: with its fruit- 
less works you must have no partner- 
ship: nay, you must let in the light 
and expose them—those secrets of 
unspeakable shame. Exposure by the 
light is manifestation: darkness made 
manifest is turned to light. So we 
sing: Sleeper awake, rise from the 
dead: the Christ shall dawn upon 
thee’. ; 

3. j mAeove&ia] Comp. iv 19 els 
épyaciay dxabapotas maons €v Tm)eo- 
veéia. It is clear that mAcove&ia has in 
the Apostle’s mind some connexion 
with the class of sins which he twice 
sums up under the term dxa@apcia 
mwaoa: yet it is not included, as some 
have supposed, in this class: other- 
wise we should have expected the 
order sopveia dé xai mreovegia kat 


Neither is it a sy- 
nonym for axa@apcia waca: for in 
Col. iii 5 (quoted below on ».-5) it 
stands even more clearly apart at the 
close of the list, being introduced by 
kal tv, as here by the disjunctive 7. 

4. aicxpérns] occurs here only in 
the Greek bible; but in Col. iii 8 we 
have vuvi S€ dwdbeoGe xal wpeis ra 
mavta, opynv, Ovpov, kaxiav, Braodn- 
pilav, ainypodoyiay é€k Tod oTopaTos 
UPLOV. 

p@podoyia] Comp. Plut. Mor. 504 B 
otras ov Weyerar Td rive, el Tpocein 
TQ trivew TO ovwray- GN 1) pwpodoyia 
peOny rrovet THY olvwou. 

7| The disjunctive particle sepa- 
rates e’tpavedia from aioypérns and 
pepodoyia, which are in themselves 
obviously reprehensible. Moreover 
the isolation of evrpamedia prepares 
the way for the play upon words in 
its contrast with evyapiotia. 

evtpameNia] versatility—nearly al- 
ways of speech—and so facetiousness 
and witty repartee. Aristotle regards 
it as the virtuous mean between 
scurrility and boorishness: Eth. Nic. 
ii 7 13 mwept b€ rd 700 TO pev ev radia, 
6 pev pécos eUtpamedos Kal 7 didbeors 
evtpameAla, 7 O€ UmrepBodrt Bapodoxia 
Kal 0 éxav adriy Bapordoyos, 6 & eddel- 
mov aypoikds tis kal 7 €&ts dypovxia. 
In certain circumstances, however, kal 
of Bopoddoxor evrpdreAot mpocayopevov- 
rat ws yaplevres (bid. iv 14 4); this 
does not mean that evdrpamedia be- 
comes a bad thing, but that the bad 
thing (Bepodoyia) puts itself forward 
under the good name. Comp. /thet. 
ii 12 ad fin. 9 yap evrparedia mrera- 
devpévn VBpis eoriv: this is not given 
as a definition of the word: the point 
is that as youth affects d8pis, 80 evrpa- 
media, Which is a kind of ‘insolence 
within bounds’, is also a characteristic 
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of youth. Although this quick-witted 
raillery might easily be associated 
with impropriety of conversation— 
and this danger is doubtless in the 
Apostle’s mind—yet the word itself 
appears to remain free from taint. 
This may be seen, for example, by its 
frequent association with xdpis and 
its derivatives: comp. Josephus Antig. 
xii 4 3 jodels dé emt rH xapiTe Kal 
evrpamedia tov veavioxov: Plutarch 
Mor. 52 D (of Alcibiades) pera evrpa- 
meNlas (év Kal yaptros. 

dyvnjxev| Comp. Col. iii 18 ds dvijcev 
év xupio, and see Lightfoot’s note, in 
which he illustrates the use of the 
imperfect in this word and in mpoojKev 
and xajKev (Acts xxii 22) by our own 
past tense ‘ought’ (=‘ owed’). 

edyapiotia] St Jerome’s exposition 
deserves to be given in full, as it 
throws light not only on the interpre- 
tation of the passage but also on the 
history of biblical commentary. ‘Up 
to this point, he says, ‘the Apostle 
seems to have introduced nothing 
foreign to his purpose or alien to 
the context. But in regard to what 
follows, some one may raise the ques- 
tion, What has “giving of thanks” to 
do immediately after the prohibition 
of fornication and uncleanness and 
lasciviousness and shamefulness and 
foolish speaking and jesting? If he 
was at liberty to name some one 
virtue, he might have mentioned 
“justice”, or “truth”, or “love” : though 
these also would have been somewhat 
inconsequent at this point. Perhaps 
then by “giving of thanks (gratiarum 
actio)” is meant in this place not that 
by which we give thanks to God, but 
that on account of which we are called 
grateful or ingratiating (grati siue 
gratiost) and witty (sas) among men. 
For a Christian must not be a foolish- 
speaker and a jester; but his speech 
must be seasoned with salt, that it 
may have grace with them that hear 
it, And since it is not usual, except 


with certain learned persons among 
the Greeks, to use the word evyapiria 
[the editions give evyapioria] as dis- 
tinguished from eucharistia, i.e. to 
distinguish between gratiosum essé 
and agere gratias, I suppose that the 
Apostle, a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
used the current word and intended 
to hint at his own meaning in the 
signification of the other word: and 
this the rather, because with the 
Hebrews gratiosus and gratias agens 
are expressed, as they tell us, by one 
and the same word. Hence in Pro- 
verbs (xi 16): yuv) evxdpiotos éyeiper 
dvipt doéav, mulier grata suscitat 
uiro gloriam, where it stands for 
gratiosa. We should appear to be 
doing violence to the Scripture in 
thus daring to interpret muler. 
gratias agens as mulier gratiosa, 
were it not that the other editions 
agree with us: for Aquila and Theo- 
dotion and Symmachus have so ren- 
dered it, viz. yur) xadpiros, mulier 
gratiosa, and not evxydpicros, which 
refers to the “giving of thanks”, 
Thus far St Jerome. But whence 
this subtle feeling for Greek, this apt 
quotation from the Greek bible, this 
appeal to various translators instead 
of to the ‘ Hebrew verity’? We have 
the answer in an extract from Origen’s 
Commentary, happily preserved in 
Cramer’s Catena: Ovx advice dé trois 
dylots ovdé adrn [sc. evrpameNia], dAAG 
pa\Xov 7 €v mace mpos Oedv evxapioTia* 
jyouv evxapiotia Kab” hv evdyapiocrous 
kal xaplevrds tTivds hayev> prwpoddyov 
pev oty kal edrpamedov ov dei evar, 
evxdpiorov dé Kal yapievra. Kal érel 
dovynbés eore rd eireiv ‘ddAd paAdov 
evxapuria’ (sic legendum: ed. edxapi- 
oria), taxa dvr tovrov éxpicato Th er 
GArov Kewwern éEee wal eurey ‘GANA 
paddov ebyapioria’. Kal ptrore os 
éott TO ovopate THs evxyapiorias Kal 
Tod evxaplotov rods dd ‘EBpatwv 
xpijoOa dvti tis edxapitias (ed. edxa- 
ptotias) kat evxapirov, xr.A. He then 
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proceeds to cite the txx and other 
versions of Prov. xi 16. St Jerome’s 
comment is thus fully accounted for, 
and we are able to see how closely he 
followed Origen, his indebtedness to 
whom he expresses in his preface. 
Since this note was written my friend 
Mr J. A. F. Gregg has examined the 
Paris ms of the Catena, and found 
that in both places it gives the word 
evxapitia. This word indeed appears 
to have no substantial existence and 
to be a mere conjecture on the part 
of Origen. 

We cannot suppose that St Paul 
meant anything but ‘thanksgiving’ by 
evxapiotia. But he was led to his 
choice of the word by the double 
meaning which certainly belongs to 
the adjective evydpicros (comp., for 
example, Xenoph. Cyrop. ii 2 1 «- 
xXaptororarat Adyo). See the note on 
ly 29 iva 56 xdpw Tois dxovovow. 

5- tore ywadoxorvres] This appears 
to be a Hebraism for ‘ye know of a 
surety’. The reduplication with the 
infinitive absolute (V7 Yt) and the 
like) occurs 14 times in the Old 
Testament. The xx generally render 
it by yvovres yrdoecde, etc. Some- 
times the reduplication is simply 
neglected. In 1 Sam. xx 3, however, 
we find ywockoy oider, and in Jer. 
xlix (xlii) 22 the actual phrase iore 
ywecxovtes drt occurs in several MSS 
sub asterisco, being a Hexaplaric 
reading which in the margin of Codex 
Marchalianus is assigned to Symma- 
chus. 

mAeovexrns| See the notes on 2%. 3 
and iv 19; and compare Ool. iii 5 
ropveiay, axabapaiay, mabos, émOupiav 
Kaknv, Kal THY mAeovekiavy Aris €or 
etSwAoAarpia. In the New Testament 
the verb mAcovexreiv is confined to 
two of St Paul’s epistles: it regularly 
means ‘to defraud’, 2 Cor. ii. 11 (va 
pa) mreovertnOdpev ima tod arava), 


Vii 2, xii 17 f. In 1 Thess. iv 6 it is 
used in connexion with the sin of 
impurity, rd pa dmepBaivew Kal mreo- 
vexTel eV TH Tpaypatt Tov adeAdov 
avrov. Certain forms of impurity 
involve an offence against the rights 
of others (‘thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbour's wife’). Accordingly m\eo- 
veéia occurs in close proximity to sins 
of impurity in several passages. The 
context in such cases gives a colour 
to the word; but it does not appear 
that wAeoveéia can be independently 
used in the sense of fleshly concu- 
piscence. The chief passages, besides 
those which have been cited above, 
are I Cor. v 9 ff eypaya tyiv ev 7 
emegToAn pq) Tuvvavapiyyvcbat mropvois, 
ov mayrws Tois mMopyois TOU KdapovU 
TovTou i) Tois mAeovextas Kal dpmakw 
7 eid@AoAdrpats, émel wdeihere Apa ex 
Tod Koopov e&eAOciv. viv dé eypavra 
dp py cvvavapiyvucOat eav tis adeAos 
Gvopatopevos 7 Topvos 7) mAcovéxtns 7 
eld@AoAdrpyns 7) Aoidopos 7 pEeOvaos 7 
apra&, TH towiro pnd cvvecOiew: 
vi 9 f. 4 ov oidare dre Adukor Oeod 
BacwXelav o¥ KAnpovopncovew; pn mAa- 
vacOe ovre mopvor ovte eiOwdoAdrpat 
ovre potxyol ovTe padakol ovre dpcevo- 
Kotrat ove KAémTat ovTe mAcovéeKTaL, ov 
pébucot, ov Aoidopor, ody dpmayes Bact- 
Aelav Oeod KAnpovopnoovow, In the 
former passage mAcovéxrars comes in 
somewhat suddenly when répvors alone 
has been the starting-point of the 
discussion; but the addition xal dp- 
maéw shews that the ground of the 
discussion is being extended. The 
latter passage recurs largely to the 
language of the former. For a further 
investigation of mAcoveéia, and for its 
connexion with eidwAodarpia, see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 5. 

Tov xptorod Kal Geov] The article 
is sometimes prefixed to the first only 
of a series of nearly related terms: 
compare ii 20 emi 7H Gepehio Tay 
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Sunoets Lege amraTaTw Kevots Aoryorss 


cia TAvUTA yap coxeran 1] opytl tou Ocot émt Tous ua 


THis areas. 


7un ouv yivere TUYMETOXOE QUTOV" 


sare 


yap TTOTE OKOTOS, vuv oe oe év Kupiey Ws TéEKVa pwros 


Gagne To 96 yap kapros TOU 


pwros év Tao arya 


ouvy Kal Succnoovvy Kal adn eta: *-SoxeudCovres Tl €OTW 


evaper Tov Te Kupliy: 


kal un OUVKOLYWVELTE TOLS épyous 


Tols dkapmrois TOU oKOTOUS, MaAAov S€ Kal ENEYXETEs 


drooté\@y Kai mpopnray, iii 12 THY 
mappynoiav Kat mpocaywyny, iii 18 ri ro 
mAdrtos kal pijos Kal bYyos Kat Babos. 

6. kevois Adyos| The only parallel 
is a close one; Col. ii 8 d:d...cevns 
dmarns. Kevos when used of speech 
is practically equivalent to yevdys: 
comp. Didaché 2 otk écrat 6 oyos 
cov Wevdys, od Kevos, GAA peperTo- 
peévos mpage: also Arist. Eth, Nic. ii 
7 I Keverepor (Adyor) as opposed to 
dAnOiverepor: Galen de diff. puls. iii 6 
(Kuhn viii 672) otras ody Kal rovs 
hoyous eviore Yrevdeis ovopatoucrt Kevous. 

7. ovvpéroyo:] This compound and 
curkoweveire in v% IL may be con- 
trasted with the three compounds 
cuvkAnpovoua, cvve@pa, ovyueToxa, by 
which the Apostle emphasised their 
entry into the new fellowship (iii 6). 

g. adyabwovvn|] Comp. Rom. xy. 14, 
Gal. v 22, 2 Thess. i 11. It repre- 
sents the kindlier, as S:catoovvy repre- 
sents the sterner element in the ideal 
character: comp. Rom. vy 7. 

10. Soxipagovres x.7.A.] Comp. Rom. 
xii 2 els To Boxipavew das Ti Td O€Anua 
Tod Oeov, Td ayabov Kat evdpeorov kal 
Téhewov: and Col. iii 20 rodro yap 
evdpeorov eorw ev kupio. For the use of 
eddpeoros and its adverb in inscriptions 
see Deissmann Neue Bibelst. p. 42. 

II. édéyxere] The ordinary mean- 
ing of <Aéeyyew in the New Testament 
is ‘to reprove’, in the sense of ‘to 
rebuke’. But in the only other pas- 
sage in which the word occurs in 
St Paul’ writings (apart from the 
Pastoral Epistles) reproof in words is 


clearly out of place: 1 Cor. xiv 24 
éay Sé mavres mpopyntevaow, eicéhOy SE 
tis dmoros } idudrns, €AéyxeTat vO 
mavrov, dvaxpiveraa bmd TdyT@Y, Ta 
Kpunra Ths Kapdias ad’tov davepa yive- 
rat, where the verb eAéyxew seems to 
suggest the explanatory sentence ra 
kpumrd...pavepa yivera. So in our 
present passage ¢A¢yyere is immedi- 


ately followed by ra yap xpudj ywo- 


peva, and subsequently we have ra 
b€ mavta éheyxopeva vd Tod deris 
gavepodra. Accordingly it is best to 
interpret the word in the sense of ‘to 
expose’; a meaning which it likewise 
has in John iii 20 pice? ro has kal 
ovK pxerat mpos TO as, iva pH eheyxO7H 
Ta €pya avrod (contrast iva havepwO 
in the next verse). This signification 
is illustrated by Wetstein from Arte- 
midorus ii 36 7Avos dé Svcews e€ava- 
TéhAwy Ta KpuTTa Edeyxet TOV AeAnOevae 
Soxovvrwv, and also from the lexico- 
graphers. 

With this interpretation we give 
unity to the whole passage. The 
contrast throughout is between light 
and darkness. First we have, as the 
result of the light, that testing which 
issues in the approval of the good 
(doxiudfew) ; secondly, as the result 
of the meeting of the light with the 
darkness, that testing which issues in 
the exposure of the evil (edéyxew). 
And then, since édéyyeoOat and dave- 
povoba are appropriate respectively 
to the evil and the good (as in John 
iii 20, quoted above), the transforma- 
tion of the one into the other is 
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2 \ \ > / errs a 
Ta yap Kpupy ywoueva Um’ aitay aicxpov éotw Kal 
t Poth ae NN Y > / a 

Neyer’ Sra O€ ravTa eNeyXOMEVaA VITO TOU pwros pave- 
lon - \ \ , ~ 

pouTal, Tav yap TO Pavepoupevoy das éotiv. O10 Néyet 


"Eyeipe, 6 Kabevdwr, 


\ / ~ ~ 
Kal advacTa €k TWY VEKPOY, 


‘ / ¢ 
Kal ETriPaue et oo. oO XploTos. 


marked by the change of the verbs: 
eheyxoueva...pavepodrat...td avepov- 
pevov dds eortiv. 

12. aioypdv éoriv kat Aéyew] The 
order of the sentence deserves atten- 
tion: ta yap kpuyd7 ywopueva stands 
closely connected with <Aéyyere, and 
forms a special interpretation of ra 
épya tov oxorovs: whereas aicypov 
€oTw Kai«Aéyey means simply that 
they are ‘unspeakably shameful’. 

13. ta d€ wayvra] This might be 
taken to mean ‘but all these things’, 
namely ra xpupy ywopueva vr’ avror, 
It seems however more in St Paul’s 
manner to interpret ra mdyra as ‘all 
things’, and to regard the article as 
linking together the individual ele- 
ments (savra) and presenting them as 
awhole. The statement accordingly is 
universal in its reference. All things 
when they come to be tested by the 
light cease to be obscure and become 
manifest. 

avepotpevov] ‘Omne enim quod 
manifestatur lumen est’, Vulg. To 
render with the Authorised Version 
‘for whatsoever doth make manifest is 
light’ is to do violence to the Greek 
(for there is no example in the New 
Testament of the middle voice of 
bavepoiv), and to offer a truism which 
adds nothing to the meaning of the 
passage. In St Paul’s mind ‘to be- 
come manifest ’means to cease to be 
darkness, and to be a partaker of the 
very nature of light: ‘for everything 
that becomes manifest islight’. Thus 
the Apostle has described a process 
by which darkness itself is transformed 
into light. The process had been 


realised in those to whom he wrote: 
ire yap more oxédros, viv de pas (v. 8). 

14. 80 A€yer] Comp. iv. 8. Seve- 
rian (Cramer’s Catena ad loc.), after 
saying that the passage is not to be 
found in the canonical writings, adds: 
xapicpa iv Tore Kal mpocevyjs Kal 
Warpay vroBddXovros Tov mvevparos, 
Kabds éyee ev tH mpos Kopwious* 
"Exaotos tpav wahpov éxet, mpocevyny 
éxec...dpdov ody Stu ev evi rovTey Trav 
mvevparixav alpav rot mpooevxav 
éxetro rodro 6 éuynpovevoev. The at- 
tempts to assign the quotation to an 
apocryphal writing are probably mere 
guesses. 

éerupatoet] For the variants ém:- 
Watoe and erufpatces see the note 
on various readings. 

15—33. ‘Be very careful, then, of 
your conduct. By a true wisdom you 
may ransom the time from its evil 
bondage. Cast away folly: under- 
stand the Lord’s will. Let drunken- 
ness, and the moral ruin that it brings, 
be exchanged for that true fulness 
which is the Spirit’s work, and which 
finds glad expression in the spiritual 
songs of a perpetual thanksgiving ; in 
a life of enthusiastic gratitude to the 
common Father, and yet a life of 
solemn order, where each knows and 
keeps his place under the restraining 
awe of Christ. The wife, for example, 
has her husband for her head, as the 
Church has Christ, the Saviour of His 
Body: she must accordingly obey her 
protector. So too the husband’s pat- 
tern of love is Christ’s love for the 
Church, for which He gave up Him- 
self: and wherefore? To hallow His 
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[V 15, 16 


> load lo a \ € 

SBrérere ovv akpliBws TWS TWEPITATELTE, My WS 
» 5) € / 6 / \ / 
acopot adA\N ws cool, * éEayopaCouevol TOV KaLpov, 


Bride by a sacramental cleansing, to 
present her to Himself in the glory 
of a perfect beauty, with no spot of 
disfigurement, no wrinkle of age. But 
Christ’s Bride is also Christ’s Body: 
and the husband must love his wife 
as being his own body. Who hates 
his own flesh? Who does not feed 
and tend it? So isit with Christ and 
the Church: for we are the limbs of 
His Body. Is it not written of 
marriage, that the two shall be one 
flesh? Great is the hidden meaning 
of those words. I declare them to be 
true of Christ and the Church: your 
part is to realise their truth in your 
respective spheres: as the fear of 
Christ is met by Christ’s love, so let 
the wife fear, and the husband love’. 

15. BaAemere| St Paul frequently 
uses SAéewv in the sense of ‘to take 
heed’: (1) with the accusative, as in 
Col, iv. 17 Bdére tiv Staxoviay (look to, 
consider), Phil. iii 2 rods xvvas x.t.A. 
(beware of); (2) with ta or py, fre- 
quently; (3) with més, here and in 
t Cor. iii 10 €xaoros 5¢ Breréro was 
éroixodouet. Here only we have the 
addition of dxpi8és,—‘take careful 
heed’, On the variant més dkpiBds 
see the note on various readings. 

mepirareire] The repetition of this 
word takes us back to % 8 ws réxva 
bwrés mepurareire. The particle ody 
isresumptive. The metaphor of dark- 
ness and light is dropped, and the 
contrast is now between acodc: and 
cool. 

16. é&ayopatduevor] Comp. Col. iv 
5 év copia mepurareire mpds tods ea, 
ov Katpov e€ayopatsuevor. *Ayopaterv 
is used of persons by St Paul only in 
the phrase 7yopacOnre risjjs, 1 Cor. vi 
20, vii 23, in each case the metaphor 
being of purchase ¢nfo servitude. So 
we have in 2 Pet. ii 1 rov dyopdcavra 
atrots Seomérnv. It is used of the 
redeemed in the Apocalypse, v 9, 


xiv 3f. "Efayopdfew is only used by 
St Paul, and in the two other places 
in which it occurs it has the meaning 
of ‘buying out’ or ‘away from’: Gal. 
lii 13 Xpuoros ras eEnyopacey eK THS 
xardpas, iv. 5 a rods vd vopov e€ayo- 
pacn. This meaning of ‘ransoming, 
redeeming’ is found in other writers. 

There seems to be no authority for 
interpreting the word, like ovvayopa- 
(ew and ovvereicbar, as ‘to buy up’ 
(coemere). Polyb. iii 42 2 is cited as 
an example, é&nyépace map’ avtav Ta 
Te povogvAa wAoia wavra (Hannibal 
bought all the boats of the natives in 
order to cross the Rhone); but the 
sense of ‘buying up’ is given by the 
addition of mavra, and the verb itself 
both there and in Plut. Crass. 2 need ~ 
mean no more than ‘to buy’. In 
Mart. Polyc. 2 we have the middle 
voice as here, but in the sense of 
‘buying off’ (comp. the use of efavei- 
oGa and éxmpiacda), dia pias Spas 
THY aidviov Kodaow eEayopatopevor. 

A close verbal parallel is Dan. ii 8 
oida Ste Karpov vpeis e€ayopatere, ‘1 
know of a certainty that ye would gain 
the time’ (Aram. }°23T JAIN NIW 4), 
but this meaning is not applicable to 
our passage. The Apostle appears to 
be urging his readers to claim the 
present for the best uses. It has got, 
so to speak, into wrong hands—‘ the 
days are evil days’—they must pur- 
chase it out of them for themselves. 
Accordingly the most literal transla- 
tion would seem to be the best, ‘7e- 
deeming the time’; but not in the 
sense of making up for lost time, as 
in the words ‘Redeem thy misspent 
time that’s past’. 

tov kapov] A distinction is often 
to be clearly marked between ypévos 
as ‘time’ generally, and xaipés ‘ the 
fitting period or moment for a par- 
ticular action’. But xaipés is by no 
means limited to this latter sense. 


V 17, 18] 


4 € / 5) 
OTL ak 1jmepar rovnpai cio. 
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Sia TovTo pn yiverOe 


af > \ 4 / \ / a 

adpoves, a\Na cuviere Ti TO OEAnua TOU Kupiov: “Kal 
‘ ' » > < \ 

MH MeOYcKECOE OING, EV w EOTLY acwria, a\Aa wAn- 


Thus in St Paul we have 6 viv xaipés, 
Rom. iii 26, viii 18 (ra ma8jpara TOU 
viv kaipov), xi 5: and 6 xaipéds alone, 
for the time that now is, or that still 
is left, Rom. xiii II etddres Tov Karpov, 
ort @pa 78 vas ef 0 Umvou eyepOnvat, 
I Cor. vii 29 6 xaipds ouveotahpévos 
eotiv. See also Gal. vi 10 os xaipdv 
éxouev, Which Lightfoot takes to mean 
‘as we have opportunity’; but he 
allows that ‘there is no objection to 
rendering it “hile we have time”, 
and compares Ignat. Smyrn. 9 os ére 
kaipov exouev, and [2 Clem.] 8, 9. 

movnpat] Compare vi 13 dytiorivac 
év TH Tuépa TH wovnpa, and Gal. i 4 
€k Tov aidvos Tov éveaTa@tos movnpot. 
Though ‘the days are evil’, they are 
capable in some degree at least of 
transformation: the time may be 
rescued. So Origen interprets the 
whole passage: ofovel éavrois Tov Kat- 
pov avovpuevor, Exovra ws mpos Tov 
avOpadmwvov Biov movnpas pépas. ote 
ovy els te doy Toy Katpov Katavaicxo- 
pev, ovyoapeOa avtov kal avtnyoparapev 
éavtois dorepel mempapevov TH TaY av- 
Opdrav kakia. -.€Eayopafopevor 6€ rov 
Katpov byra ev mpEpacs mownpais, oiovet 
peramroodpev Tas movnpas muepas eis 
ayabas, k.7.A, Severian’s comment 
(also in Cramer’s Catena) i is similar: o 
e~ayopa{opevos Tov aX or pov BobAoy 
efayopaterat kal xra@rat avTov. érel ov 
6 xaipos 6 mapar Sovdever Tois Trovnpois, 
éEayopdcacbe avrov, Sore Kataxpica- 
oa aire mpds evoeBevar. 

17. ovviere x.t.A.] Comp. v. I0 
Soxiafovres xr.A. For the variant 
oumévres see the note on various 
readings. 

18. pi pedvoxecbe otve| So Prov. 
xxiii 31 (LxXx only), according to the 
reading of A. B has év oivois, & oivors. 
We might hesitate to accept the 
reading of A, regarding it as an 


assimilation to the text of our passage, 
but that Origen confirms it (Tisch. 
Not. Cod. Sin. p. 107). As the words 
ev owvors occur in the preceding verse, 
the change in B is probably due to a 
desire for uniformity. 

dowria] Oomp. Tit. 16 rékva éyov 
WlLoTa, f1) €Y KaTHYyopia aowrias 7 av- 
umoraxta, I Pet. iv 4 pn ovrtpeyovrav 
dpav eis THY avTIY THs dowTias dvayvow. 
The adverb is used in Luke xv 13 
Oveokdpricey thy ovciay avtov fav 
dooras (comp. v. 30 6 Kkarapayav cou 
Tov Bioy pera topyar). 

mAnpovabe ev rvedpari] Thesequence 
of thought appears to be this: Be 
not drunk with wine, but find your 
fulness through a higher instrumen- 
tality, or in a higher sphere. If the 
preposition marks the instrumentality, 
then zvedpa signifies the Holy Spirit: 
if it marks the sphere, rvedpua might 
still mean the Holy Spirit, but it 
would be more natural to explain it 
of spirit generally (as opposed to 
flesh) or of the human spirit. In the 
three other places in which we find ev 
mvevpare in this epistle there is a like 
ambiguity: ii 22 ovvocodopeicde eis 
KaToLKnTNpLov TOD Oeod ev mvevpatt, lil 5 
amexahiOn Tots adyiois dmroordAas av- 
Tov Kal mpodntras év mvevdpari, Vi 18 
mpowevxXopevot ev travtl Kaip@ ev mvev- 
part, In every case it appears on the 
whole best to interpret the phrase as 
referring to the Holy Spirit : and the 
interpretation is confirmed when we 
observe the freedom with which the 
Apostle uses the preposition in in- 
stances which are free from ambi- 
guity ; as 1 Cor. xii 3 é€v mvevpare Geo 
AadrGy, 13 ev Evi mvevpare Barrio Onpev, 
Rom. xv 16 mpocdopa...jyiacpevn ev 
nvevpare ayio: compare also Rom. xiv 
17, where there is a contrast some- 
what resembling that of our text, ov 
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~ \ 
~~ / ~ € a 
povc be éy mvevprati, *AaNovVTES EaUTOLS Yad ypots Kal 
> ~ ~ of \ 
Yuvows kal @dats mvevpatiKats, adovtTes Kal YraNAovTes 
es a 4 / 20.2 m= , 
7H Kapoia vuov TH Kupl@, “EvXapiaTOUVTES TAVTOTE 
L 


2 other: ~ / € Cars I ~ ~ 
UTEP TAVTWY EV OVOMATL TOU KUPLOU Nw Incov Xpiatov 
- / > / > / 
Tw Oew Kat TaTpl, *roTacoomevot aAAnAols eV poBy 
é é 


Xpi Tov. 


yap éorw 7 Bacwdeia Tov Geo Bpaots 
kal moots, GAAd Sixatoovvn Kal elpyyy 
kal xapa ev mvevpare ayio. 

If then we adopt the interpretation, 
‘Let your fulness be that which comes 
through the Holy Spirit’, how are we 
to render the words in English? The 
familiar rendering ‘ Be jilled with the 
Spirit’ suggests at first sight that the 
injunction means ‘ Become full of the 
Holy Spirit’. ~ Such an injunction 
however has no parallel: had this 
been the Apostle’s meaning he would 
almost certainly have used the geni- 
tive (comp. eg. Acts ii 13 yAevxous 
pepectapévas eiciv): and he would 
probably have cast his precept into 
the form of an exhortation to pray 
that such fulness might be granted. 
Nevertheless this rendering, though 
not strictly accurate, suffices to bring 
out the general sense of the passage, 
inasmuch as it is difficult to distin- 
guish between the fulness which 
comes through the Spirit, and the 
fulness which consists in being full of 
the Spirit: the Holy Spirit being at 
once the Inspirer and the Inspiration. 
We may therefore retain it in view 
of the harshness of such substitutes 
as ‘Be filled in the Spirit’ or ‘by the 
Spirit’. 

19. adovvres x.t.A.] Comp. Col. iii 
16 didaoKovres Kat vouderodtvres Eavtrods 
Warpois, tuvors, @dais mvevparixais év 
xapirt, ddovres év rais xapdias dpav rh 
6e@. See Lightfoot’s notes on that 
passage: ‘while the leading idea of 
WaApods is a musical accompaniment, 
and that of dpvos praise to God, gdy 
is the general word for a song’. 


€ An a 297 / € > 
At yuvaikes, TOLS idlots dvopaow ws TW 


Accordingly the defining epithet mvev- 
partxais is reserved for this last word 
in both places. On the variants in 
this verse see the note on various 
readings. 

20. evdxapiotouvres x.t.A.] So in 
Col. iii 17 cat wav 6 Te cay moihre ev 
oyo 7 ev epye, marta év Gvopate 
Kupiov "Incov, evyaptatovvtes TO OG 
natpt d¢ avrov. Compare 1 Thess. v 
16 mayrore xalpere, adtadeintas mpowev- ; 
xeobe, ev mavti evyapioreire. 

22. Al -yuvaixes «.7.A.] As a matter 
of construction this clause depends on 
the preceding participle: ‘submitting 
yourselves one to another in the fear 
of Christ: wives, unto your own hus- 
bands, as unto the Lord’. Ai yuvaixes 
accordingly stands for the vocative, 
as in Col. iii 18, ai yuvaixes, vrorao- 
oeode ois dvdpaowy, as avixev ev Kupio: 
compare the vocatives oi dvdpes, ra 
réxva, etc. lower down in the present 
passage, vi 1, 4 f, 9, When this 
section was read independently of the 
preceding verses, it became necessary 
to introduce a verb; and this is 
probably the cause of the insertion 
of vrordccec be or vrotaccécOacay in 
most of the texts; see the note on 
various readings. 

iSiocs] The parallel in Col. iii 18 
shews that this word may be inserted 
or omitted with indifference where 
the context makes the meaning clear. 
So we find idtais with xepolv in Cor. 
iv 12; but not according to the 
best text, in Eph. iv 28, 1 Thess, 
iv 11. It was often added by scribes, 
in accordance with the later prefer- 
ence for fulness of expression, 
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/ 23 e/ > / ) A - \ c \ € 
Kupi@, “OTL avno eotiv Keadyn THs yuvaiKos Ws Kal 6 
\ \ o > / > ca! 
XpLaTos Kehadry THs ExkAnolas, avTOS TwTNP TOU TwuA- 

2 > \ € é. 2 / € / =~ Ca) 
Tos. **adAa ws 1) éxkAnTia VroTacoETal THO XPLITTHW, 


Ou 


at al \ a € 
avOpes, adyarate Tas yuvaixas, kabds Kai 6 Xplorer os 


Sf \ € ~ ~ ) / 
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23. advjp| The definite article (6) is 
absent in the best text: ‘a husband 
is head of his wife’, or, more idiom- 
atically in English, ‘the husband is 
the head of the wife’. The article 
with yvvaxes defines its relation to 
avnp. So in 1 Cor. xi 3 Kehady dé 
yuvatxos 6 avnp, ‘a woman’s head is 
her husband’, it defines the relation 
of dyjp to the preceding ywvatkos. 

avros cwtyp| On the variant xat 
aurés €oTw oatyp see the note on 
various readings. The true text in- 
dicates the special reason why the 
Apostle here speaks of Christ as the 
Head. He will not however enlarge 
on the subject, but returns, with ddd, 
to the matter in hand. 

24. ddda os] In order to retain 
for ddd its full adversative force 
many commentators interpret the 
preceding words, a’tos carjp Tov 
odéparos, as intended to enhance the 
headship of Christ, as being vastly 
superior to that of the husband: so 
that the connexion would be, ‘but 
notwithstanding this difference’, etc. 
The interpretation adopted in the 
exposition saves us from the neces- 
sity of putting this strain upon the 
Apostle’s language. As in several 
other places, aAXa is used to fix the 
attention on the special point of 
immediate interest : comp. 1 Cor. xii 
24, 2 Cor. iii 14, viii 7, Gal. iv 23, 29: 
if this is not strictly ‘the resumptive 
use’ of dAAd, it is akin to it. The use 
of sA7y at the end of this section 
(2. 33) is closely parallel. 

25. Oi Gvdpesx.r.A.] So in Col. iii 


19 of avdpes, dyanare rds yuvaikas Kal 
i) mixpaiveoOe mpos avras. 

26. dysdon kabapicas| ‘Cleanse and 
sanctify’ is the order of thought, as 
in 1 Cor. vi II dAda dredovcacbe, 
GAA yao One: cleanse from the old, 
and consecrate to the new. But in 
time the two are coincident. It was 
no doubt the desire to keep xa6apicas 
closely with rG dourp@ x.r.A. that led 
to the rendering of the Authorised 
Version, ‘sanctify and cleanse’. To 
render xaGapicas ‘having cleansed’ 
would be to introduce a distinction 
in point of time: we must therefore 
say ‘cleansing’ (or ‘by cleansing’). 

For the ritual sense of xadapifo, 
see Deissmann (Neue Bibelst. pp. 
43 f£.), who cites CZA 1 74 xadapi- 
feora (sic) S€ amd o(k)dpdwv Kall yor- 
péay] kali yuvaixos], Aovoapevovs be 
Katakxépada avOnpepov ell omoped leo bau. 

T@ hovtp@] Three allied words must 
be distinguished: (1) Aovrpoy ‘the 
water for washing’, or ‘the washing’ 
itself ; (2) Aovrpwy, ‘the place of wash- 
ing’; (3) Aouryp, ‘the vessel for wash- 
ing’, ‘thelaver’, Each of these may 
in English be designated as ‘the bath’. 
We may take as illustrations of (1) 
and (2) Plutarch, vita Alexandri 23 
karadvcas O€ Kal rpemdpevos mpos dov- 
tpov f drctupa, and Sympos. p. 734 B, 
where after speaking of 7 zepi ra 
Aourpa modumdbera he relates that 
’AdéEavdpos pev 6 Baoieds ev TO 
Rourpoue mupérrav éexdbevder. In the 
Lxx (1) and (3) are found: Aouryp is 
used for ‘a laver’ 16 times: Aourpdv 
represents N¥T) in Cant. iv 2, vi 6 
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(of sheep coming up ‘from the wash- 
ing’), and occurs in Sir. xxxi (xxxiv) 
30 BamriCdpuevos amd vexpod Kal madw 
drrépevos avtod, Ti apeAnaev TO hovTp@ 
avrov; In Ps. lix (1x) 10, evii (cviil) 
1o *¥M] 7D ‘my washpot’ is rendered 
by Aquila Aé8ys Aourpod pov (the LXx 
has A€Bys rhs €Amidos pov). The Latin 
versions maintain the distinction by 
the use of labrum for ‘laver’ (in the 
Pentateuch: olla, etc. elsewhere), and 
of lawacrum for ‘washing’ in Canticles. 
In Ps. lix (Ix) 10 Jerome’s version has 
olla lauacri: in Sirach Cyprian and 
the Vulgate have dawatio, but Au- 
gustine thrice gives dawacrum. 

For patristic references confirming 
the meaning of ‘ washing’ for Aourpov, 
see Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 9 46, Dion. 
Alex. ep. xiii ad fin., Epiph. expos. 
Jjid. 21, Dind. 11 583; and contrast 
Hippol. [?] ed. Bonwetsch-Achelis 1 
pt 2, p. 262 pera Thy THs KoAvpBHOpas 
avayévynow. 

The only other passage in the New 
Testament where Aocutpoy occurs is 
Tit. iii 5 €cwoey nuas dia Aovtpod 
maduyevertas kal avakawecews TvEv- 
patos ayiov. Both there and here the 
Authorised Version correctly renders 
it ‘the washing’: ‘the bath’ would not 
be incorrect, though somewhat am- 
biguous: ‘the laver’ is incorrect, 
and has probably been suggested by 
the Latin ‘Zawacro’, which has been 
misunderstood. 

ev pjpatt] In the New Testament 
pjya represents the various uses of 
the Hebrew 134. (1) A spoken word 
of any kind, as in Matt. xii 36 pjya 
dpyov. (2) A matter, as in Luke i 37 
ovk advvaricet mapa Tov Oeod way phya, 
‘nothing shall be too hard for God’ 
(where rapa rod reproduces a Hebrew 
idiom, the passage being based on 
Gen. xviii 14 py) aduvatioes mapa Tod 
6eod [the true reading, supported by 
the old Latin, not mapa 76 bed] 
phpa;), and Luke ii 15 76 pia rovro 
TO yeyovds. (3) Ina solemn sense, as 


when ‘the word of God’ comes to a 
prophet, Luke iii 2 éyévero pjpa Geod 
ém “Iadvqy: comp. prya Geod in this 
epistle, vi 17. It is also used more 
specially (4) of the Christian teaching, 
as in 1 Pet. i 25 (from Isa. x1 8) ro d€ 
bjpa kuplov pever eis Tov aidva* TovTO 
dé éorw TO phua Td evayyeucGev eis 
dpas, and Heb. vi 5 xadov yevoapevous 
6cod fpjpa. The most remarkable 
passage is Rom. x 8 ff, where, after 
quoting Deut. xxx 14 éyyis cou rd 
pia €otw, ev tO oropati cov Kal ev 
TH kapdia cov, the Apostle continues 
rour éorw To pia Tis miotews 6 
knpioocopev. OTe e€av opodoynons TO 
pia év tO ordpati cov ott KYPIOZ 
IHSOYS, cat motevons x.7.A. Here 
To pa stands on the one hand for 
the Christian ‘teaching (comp. 2%. 17 
dia pypatos Xpicrod), and on the other 
for the Christian confession which 
leads to salvation. With this must 
be compared 1 Cor. xii. 3, where the 
same confession appears as a kind of 
formula, and is sharply contrasted 
with a counter-formula ANAGEMA 
IHSOYS. Compare, too, Phil. ii 11 
waca yAdooa e€opokoynonta: drt KY- 
PIOS IHSOYS XPIZTOS. 

In the present passage it is clear 
that the phrase é¢y fyyare indicates 
some solemn utterance by the accom- 
paniment of which ‘the washing of 
water’ is made to be no ordinary 
bath, but the sacrament of baptism. 
Comp. Aug. tract. 80 in Joan. 3 ‘ De- 
trahe uerbum, et quid est aqua nisi 
aqua? accedit uerbum ad elementum, 
et fit sacramentum ; etiam ipsum .tam- 
quam uisibile uerbum’, 

What then was this Jjua? Chry- 
sostom asks and answers the question 
thus: "Ey prjyart, dyoi+ mole; év dvd- 
pare marpos Kat viod Kal dyivv mved- 
paros: that is to say, the triple 
formula of baptism. In the earliest 
time, however, baptism appears to 
have been administered ‘in the name 
of Jesus Christ’ (Acts ii 38, x 48, 
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comp. Vili 12) or ‘the Lord Jesus’ 
(Acts viii 16, xix 5); and on the use 
of the single formula St Paul’s argu- 
ment in 1 Cor. i 13 seems to be based 
(u1) Tlatdos eoravpaby vrép dyer, 7} els 
TO dvoua IavAov éBarricOnre;). The 
special pjua above referred to points 
the same way. The confession dre 
KYPIOS IHSOYS was the shortest and 
simplest statement of Christian faith 
(comp. Acts xvi 31 ff micrevocov én 
Tov KUptov Incotv Kat cwabjon od Kal 6 
oikos gov...kal éBarticOn airés Kat of 
avrov draytes mapaxpjua). That some 
confession was required before bap- 
tism is seen from the early glosses 
upon the baptism of the eunuch, Acts 
viii 37, and that this soon took the 
form of question and answer (érepo- 
thua) is suggested by 1 Pet. iii 21, 
where the context contains phrases 
which correspond with the second 
division of the baptismal creed of 
the second century. Indeed the origin 
of the creed is probably to be traced, 
not in the first instance to the triple 
formula, but to the statement of the 
main facts about ‘the Lord Jesus’ as 
a prelude to baptism ‘in His name’. 
When under the influence of Matt. 
xxviii 19 the triple formula soon 
came to be universally employed, the 
structure of the baptismal creed 
would receive a corresponding ela- 
boration. 

It is-probable, then, that the pjya 
here referred to is the solemn mention 
of the name of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in connexion with the rite of baptism, 
either as the confession made by the 
candidate or as the formula employed 
by the ministrant. We may therefore 
render the passage: ‘that He might 
sanctify it, cleansing it by the washing 
of water with the word’. 

For the use of the preposition 
we may compare vi 2 év emayyeXia. 
The absence of the definite article 
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presents no difficulty; the meaning is 
‘with a word which is appropriate 
to this washing’, the pjua being 
sufficiently defined by the context. 

There appears to be no ground for 
supposing that the Apostle here makes 
any allusion to a ceremonial bath 
taken by the bride before marriage. 
There is no evidence for such a rite 
in the Old Testament, the passages 
sometimes cited being quite irrelevant 
(Ruth iii 3, Ezek. xxiii 40). In the 
legend of ‘Joseph and Asenath’ there 
is no such ceremony, though it is true 
that after her long fast Asenath 
washes her face and hands before she 
puts on her bridal costume. Nor 
does it appear as a Christian cere- 
mony, though it probably would have 
been retained if St Paul had been 
regarded as alluding to it here. St 
Paul’s thought is of the hallowing of 
the Church, and thus he is at once 
led to speak of the sacrament of 
baptism. 

27. mapaor}oy | Comp. 2 Cor. xi 2 
mppoo duny yap vpas evi avdpl mapOévov 
ayy TapacThoat TO xpior@. Here 
Christ Himself (adrés, not avrjpy, see 
the note on various readings) presents 
the Church all-glorious to Himself. 
”Evdo€ov is the predicate: the word 
occurs again in I Cor. iv 10 wpeis 
évdokor, mets dé Artpor, and twice in 
St Luke’s Gospel, vii 25 (of glorious 
apparel), xiii 17 (of glorious works). 

oritov 7 putida] ‘spot of disfigure- 
ment or wrinkle of age’. Neither 
word is found in the uxx. Comp. 
2 Pet. ii 13 orinot kal poor: Plut. 
Mor. 789 D ois 4 yeropery moAud kal 
putis epmetpias poaptus émupaiverat : 
Diosc. i 39 (de oleo amygdalino) apes 
8¢ cal omidous é« mpoodmov kal edyf- 
Reus (freckles) kal puridas. 

ayia kal dpopos| Comp. i 4 elva 
pas dyious kat apadpous KaTevodrrtov 
adroo év dydmn, and see the note there. 
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28. ovras| This is not to be taken 
as the antecedent to ds ra éavray 
ocopara, Which means ‘as being their 
own bodies’. It refers to the general 
drift of what has gone before: ‘thus’, 
‘in this same manner’. This is the 
meaning of ovrds in Matt. v 16 otras 
Aquwpara TO hos vydy, x7.A.: that is 
to say, ‘as the lamp shineth’ (v. 15); 
not ‘in such a way...that they may 
see’ etc. 

29. odpxa] The change from capa 
to odpé gives a fresh emphasis to the 
thought, and at the same time pre- 
pares the way for the quotation in 
Ch Bue 

exrpepet kal Oadrer] Each of these 
words is once used by the Apostle 
elsewhere, but in reference to the 
nurture of children: below, vi 4 ék- 
tpéhere ata ev madeia Kat vovbecia 
Kupiov: 1 Thess. ii 7 os éay tpodds 
Oadirn Ta é€avTis TéKva. 

30. péAn] The relation of the 
parts to the whole is here empha- 
sised, as is the relation of the parts 
of the whole to one another in iv 25 
Ort é€opev aGdAAjnAwY penn. With the 
latter compare Rom. xii 5 of moXhot 
év gama eopev ev Xpior@, To dé xa’ els 
adi eov BEAN: with the former 1 Cor. 
vi 15 ra oduata vuov pédn Xpiorod 
éeariv, xii 27 vpeis O€ ore COpa Xpicrod 
kal péAn ek pépous. 

For the addition ek ris capxds adrod 
kal é€x Tov ooTewy avrov see the note 
on various readings, 


31. avtt rovTou| Comp. awed dv, 
2 Thess. ii 10, and four times in St 
Luke’s writings. It hasbeen suggested 
that dvri here means ‘instead of’, the 
contrast being with the idea of a 
man’s hating his own flesh (v. 29); 
and the mention of cap& in both 
verses is pleaded in favour of this © 
interpretation. In the few passages 
in which St Paul uses dvri, however, 
it does not suggest opposition, but 
correspondence: Kakoy aytt Kakov, 
Rom. xii 17, 1 Thess. v 15; Kon avri 
mepiBoraiov, 1 Cor. xi 15. This of 
course is in no way decisive of his use 
of the word in the present passage: 
but it seems on the whole more 
natural to suppose that dvrt rovrov 
is intended as equivalent to Evexey 


tovrov by which ipoy is represented 


in the Lxx of Gen. ii 24. Comp. 
Jerome ad loc.: ‘apostolus pro eo 
quod ibi habetur évexev Tovrou, id est 
propter hoc, posuit dyrt rovrov, quod 
latine aliis uerbis dici non potest’. 
The only other variant from the UXX 
in our text is the omission of avrod 
after marépa and pntépa: see, how- 
ever, the note on various readings, 
32. 7d pvoripioy x.7.A.] The mean- 
ing of pvornpioy is discussed in a 
separate note. In St Paul’s use of 
the word we must distinguish (1) its 
employment to designate the eternal 
secret of God’s purpose for mankind, 
hidden from the past but revealed in 
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Christ; comp. in this epistle, i 9, iii 4, 
9, Vi 19; Col. i 26 f,, ii 2, iv 3; Rom. 
xvi 25; 1 Cor. ii 1, 7: (2) a more 
general use of the word in the plural, 
1 Cor. iv 1, xiii 2, xiv 2: (3) the use 
of the singular for some particular 
secret of the Divine economy or of 
the future; as in Rom. xi 25 16 
pevotnptoy Tovro (of the partial blind- 
ness of Israel, which has been figured 
by the olive-tree), 1 Cor. xv 51 idod 
pvotnpiov dvpiv éyo (of the last 
trump). The remarkable phrase in 
2 Thess. li 7 76 pevorypioy tis dvopias, 
connected as it is with a thrice 
repeated use of dmoxaduPOjvat, ap- 
pears to form part of an intentional 
parallel between ‘the man of sin’ and 
our Lord. The remaining examples 
are in the Pastoral Epistles, 1 Tim. 
iii 9 rd pvornpioy Tis wictews, iil 16 
Opodoyoupevas péya €aTly TO Ths evoe- 
Beias pvornpiov. 

The use of the word in our text is 
not quite parallel to any of the above 
uses. The union of husband and wife 
as ‘one flesh’ is a pvotrprov, or con- 
tains a pvotrpiov (according as we 
- interpret ro pvorjpioy rodro as refer- 

ring to the actual statement of Gen. 
ii 24, or to the spiritual meaning of 
that statement: the word pvotnpioy 
hovers between ‘the symbol’ and ‘the 
thing symbolised’ in Apoc. i 20, xvii 
5,7). This puornpcoy is of far-reaching 
importance (yéya): but all that the 
Apostle will now add is that he is 
speaking (or that he speaks it) con- 
cerning Christ and the Church. 
The Latin rendering ‘sacramentum 
hoc magnum est’ well represents the 
- Greek ; for ‘sacramentum’ combines 
the ideas of the symbol and its mean- 
ing. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that it does not imply that St 
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Paul is here speaking of marriage as 
a sacrament in the later sense. 

eyd dé Aéyo] The insertion of the 
pronoun emphasises this teaching as 
specially belonging to the Apostle. It 
was his function in a peculiar sense 
to declare the mystical relation of 
Christ to the Church. 

els] ‘with reference to’: comp. Acts 
ii 25 Aaveld yap Néyer eis adrév. 

33. mAny kat duets] that is, Do you 
at least grasp this, the practical lesson 
of love on the one part and of rever- 
ence on the other. 

tva hoBira] This carries us back 
to v. 21 év PoB@ Xpicrov. There 
appears to be a double reference to 
this in 1 Pet. iii 1—6, which clearly 
is not independent of our epistle: 
“‘Opolas yuvaikes vmoraccdpevat ois 
idiots dvdpaow...trhy ev PdoBo ayrny 
avactpopyy tuov: and then as if to 
guard against a false conception of 
fear, py PoBovpevat pndeuiay mronow 
(where the actual phrase comes from 
Prov. iii 25 xat ov poBnOnon mronow 
émed Oovcar). 

For the ellipse before va the near- 
est parallel seems to be 1 Cor. vii 29 
TO Aourov iva kal of xovres yuvaixas ws 
pi) €xovres Gow. For a change from 
another construction to one with iva, 
see above v. 27 pi) €xouvcay...adX’ iva 
jj---) and a nearer parallel in 1 Cor. 
xiv 5 Oé\w 6€ mdvras tpuas dadely 
yAdooas, wadrdov dé iva mpopnrednre. 

VI. 1». ‘These principles ofrever- 
ence and love extend through the 
whole sphere of family life. Children 
must obey: it is righteous: and the 
old precept still carries its special 
promise. Fathers must insist on 
obedience, and must not make dis- 
cipline more difficult by a lack of 
loving patience. Again, slaves must 
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obey: with a trembling fear and a 
whole-hearted devotion, looking to 
their masters as to Christ Himself. 
They are Christ’s slaves, doing God’s 
will in their daily tasks; not rendering 
a superficial service to please an 
earthly lord; but with their soul in 
their work, serving the Lord in heaven, 
not men on earth: for the Lord 
accepts and rewards all good work, 
whether of the slave or of the free. 
And the masters must catch the 
same spirit: the threatening tone 
must be heard no more: they and 
their slaves have the same heavenly 
Lord, before whom these earthly dis- 
tinctions disappear’. 

1. Ta réxva] Comp. Col. iii 20 ra 
Tékva, UmakoveTe Tois yovedow KaTa 
mavta, ToUTO yap evapeaTov eat év 
kupio. 

2. aris eotiv x.t.r.] ‘which is the 
Jirst commandment with promise’. 
The obvious interpretation of these 
words appears to be the best. It 
has been objected (1) that a kind of 
promise is attached to the second 
commandment of the Decalogue, and 
(2) that no other commandment has 
a promise attached to it after the 
fifth. It may be replied (1) that the 
appeal to the character of God in the 
second commandment is not properly 
speaking a promise at all, and (2) 
that many commandments, not of the 
Decalogue, have promises attached to 
them, so that the Apostle may be 
thought of as regarding these as the 
subsequent commandments which his 
expression implies. *EvroA7 is not of 
necessity to be confined to one of the 
‘Ten Words’. When our Lord was 
asked Hola éorly evrody mporn mavrav; 
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He did not in His reply go to the 
Decalogue either for ‘the first’ or for 
‘the second, like unto it’ (Mark xii 
28 ff.). 

It is possible to understand par 
here, as in the Gospel, in the sense 
of the first in rank ; or, again, as the 
first to be enforced on a child: but 
neither interpretation gives a satis- 
factory meaning to the clause ¢y émray- 
yea, unless these words be separated 
from mpern and connected closely with 
what follows—‘with a promise that it 
shall be well with thee’, etc. This 
however is exceedingly harsh, and it 
breaks up the original construction 
of the quoted passage, where iva 
depends on Tipa x.7.d. 

3. wa ed «rdA.] The quotation 
does not correspond to the Hebrew 
text either of Ex. xx 12, ‘that thy 
days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee’, 
or of Deut. v 16, ‘that thy days may 
be long, and that it may go well with 
thee, upon the land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee’. St Paul quotes 
with freedom from one of the Lxx 
texts, which have themselves under- 
gone some change, due in part to 
assimilation: Ex. xx 12 Wa eb oo 
yévnta (these four words are omitted 
in A and obelised in the Syro- 
hexaplar) cat iva paxpoxdmos yévn emt 
Tis yhs ths dyabjs is Kupus 6 beds 
gov didaciv cow: Deut. vy 16 wa eb 
gow yévnrat kal va paxpoxpdmos yévy 
(A; €on F; -oc fre B*> sup. ras.) émt 
Ths ys js Kipios 6 beds cov didsaciv 
ool 

émt ris yjs| The omission of the 
words which follow in the Lxx gives 
a different turn to this phrase: so 
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that it may be rendered ‘on the 
earth’ instead of ‘in the land’. 

4. of marépes| Comp. Col. iii 21 
ol warépes, pi) epebicere Ta Téxva VuaY, 
tva py dbupdou. 

mapopyitere] See the note on 
mapopytope, iv 26. 

madeia] Comp. 2 Tim. iii 16 
adédrpos mpos didackxadriay, pos eAey- 
pov, mpos éerravopOwow, mpos matdeiav 
thy ev Stkacoovyvy. The word is not 
used elsewhere by St Paul, though he 
used the verb za:deva, ‘to discipline’, 
or in a seyerer sense ‘to chastise’. 
Although the substantive may signify 
simply education or training, yet 
‘nurture’ (A.V.) is too weak a word 
for it in this place. It is better to 
render it ‘discipline’. Comp. Heb. 
xii II waoa pev maideia mpos pev TO 
mapov ov Soxet yapas etvar dAda Avs. 

voudecia] Comp. 1 Cor. x 11, Tit. 
iii 10. It is less wide in meaning 
than zavdeia, and suggests a warning 
admonition, With this injunction 
compare Didaché 4 ovx dpeis ty 
xeipd cov ard Tod viod cov fh amo tijs 
Ouyarpos gov, GAka and vedryros d.da- 
£eis Tov PoBov Tov Geod. 

5. Of SovAxn] Comp. Col. iii 22 
of SovAot, vmaxovere Kata TavTa Tois 
kara odpka xupiows, py év opOar- 
poSovrias, os dvOpemdpecxot, add’ 
év admdérnte Kapdias, poBovpevor Tov 
KUptov. 

@oBov Kai rpdpov] Comp. 1 Cor. ii 
3 (of St Paul’s preaching), 2 Cor. vii 


9K \ e / \ > \ ~ 
at ol KUpLOL, TA AVUTA TOLELTE 


15 (of the reception of Titus), Phil. ii 
12; and, for the corresponding verbs, 
Mark v 33 oBnOcica xal rpépovaa. 
The combination occurs several times 
in the Lxx. 

a@mdorntt] In 1 Chron. xxix 17 éy 
amdorntt Kapdias renders 125 Wd, 
For this word and 6@éadpodovAla see 
Lightfoot’s notes on Col. iii 22. 

6. dvOpamdpecxo] Comp. Ps. lii 
[liii] 6 6 beds Sueckdpmicev dora dvOpo- 
mapéocxav, Ps. Sol. iv 8 f. dvopemev ay- 
Opwrapéckar...dvOpwmdpeckov adodv- 
Ta povov peta Sddov. See also Gal. i 
10, 1 Thess. ii 4. 

ex wuyxjs] Comp. Col. iii 23 6 
€ay Toure, ex wruxhs épyatecbe, bs TH 
kupi@ Kal ovx avOpdmots. The parallel 
suggests that the phrase should here 
also be taken with what follows, and 
not, as in A.V., with what precedes. 
Moreover the preceding sentence is 
more forcible if ‘doing the will of God’ 
stands by itself as the interpretation 
of ‘as servants of Christ’. 

7. per evvoias] ’Ex Wvyijs is opposed 
to listlessness: per evvoias suggests 
the ready good-will, which does not 
wait to be compelled. 

8. <iddres «.7.A.] Comp. Col. iii 24 
elddres Ort amo Kupiov amoAnueobe 
THY avranodoaw Ths KAnpovoplas: TO 
kupla Xpror@ Sovdevere* 6 yap adicav 
Kopicerat & HOolknoev, Kal ovK éorw 
mpoowmoAnuyia. 

g. of xvpior] Comp. Col. iv. 1 of 
KUptot, Td Sixatov Kal rHY iodrnta Tots 
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5) / =) / of \ 5] > 
advievres Ti areiNnv, ELOOTES OTL KaL AUTWV 
? ~ \ 
Kuplos €or €V ovpavols, Kat TPOTwmTo- 
> > > lon 
éoTW Tap avT@. 


> la a 
a) Kal €V TW KOATEL 


5 > la , \ if. lal lod 
Tis isxvos alto. “évovoacle THY TavoTALay TOU Oeot 


SovrAors mapéxeoOe, elSdres drt Kal vpeis 
exeTe KUpLoV ev OUpare. 

ra avra| i.e. ‘deal in like manner 
with them’. The phrase is not to be 
pressed too literally: it signifies in 
general, ‘act by them, as they are 
bound to act by you’. 

dvévres] There is no parallel to 
this use of the verb in the Greek 
bible: but in classical Greek it is used 
either with the genitive or with the 
accusative in the sense of ‘giving up’, 
‘desisting from’. 

With this passage Wetstein com- 
pares Seneca Thyest. 607 ‘Vos, quibus 
rector maris atque terrae Ius dedit 
magnum necis atque uitae, Ponite in- 
flatos tumidosque uoltus. Quicquid a 
uobis minor extimescit, Maior hoc 
uobis dominus minatur. Omne sub 
regno grauiore regnum est’. 

kal avtaéy kat vuav] See the note 
on various readings. 

mpoowroAnpyia| Comp. Acts x 34. 
See also Lightfoot’s note on Col. iii 
25. With the whole passage compare 
Didaché 4 ov« émrages Sotrk@ cov 
 madioxn, tois emt tov avrév Gedy 
eAmifovow, €v mixpia cov: pyrore ov 
pn poBnOjncovra rov én dudorépors 
Oedv> ov yap epxerar Kata mpdcwmov 
kadécat, GN’ ef ots TO mvedpa Hrol- 
pacer: vets Oe of SovAoL Uotayyoerbe 
Tols Kuplois vuaV, as TUm@ Oeod, év 
aicxvvy Kal pdBq. 

1o—20. ‘My final injunction con- 
cerns you all. You need power, and 
you must find it in the Lord. You 
need God’s armour, if you are to 
stand against the devil. We have to 
wrestle with no human foe, but with 
the powers which have the mastery of 
this dark world: they are not flesh 


and blood, but spirit ; and they wage 
their conflict in the heavenly sphere. 
You must be armed therefore with 
God’s armour. Truth and righteous- 
ness, as you know, are His girdle and 
breastplate ; and in these His repre- 
sentative must be clad. In the confi- 
dence of victory you must be shod 
with the readiness of the messenger 
of peace. With faith for your shield, 
the flaming arrows of Satan will not 
discomfit you. Salvation is God’s hel- 
met, and He smites with the sword 
of His lips. Your lips must breathe - 
perpetual prayer. Prayer, too, is your 
watch, and it will test your endur- 
ance. Pray for the whole body of 
the saints: and pray for me, that my 
mouth may be opened to give my 
own message boldly, prisoner though 
I be’. 

10. Tod Aowod]| This is equivalent 
to 7d Aouwrov, with which St Paul 
frequently introduces his concluding 
injunctions: see Lightfoot’s note on 
Phil. iii 1. For the variant ré Aourdy 
in this passage see the note on various 
readings. 

evduvazove de] This verb is confined 
in the New Testament to the Pauliue 
epistles and one passage in the Acts, 
Zaidos dé paddov eveduvapodro (ix 22): 
it appears in the Lxx rarely, and never 
without a variant. *Evduvayody (from 
évdvvapos) is scarcely distinguishable 
from dvvayody (Col. i 11, Heb. xi 34), 
which is found as a variant in this 
place. 

Il, mavorhiav] ‘Armour’, as con- 
trasted with the several pieces of the 
armour (dma). So it is rightly ren- 
dered in Luke xi 22 thv mavordav 
avrod aipe ef 7 éremoibe. Comp. 
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\ \ vu 0 e cal ~ \ \ / lod 

Wpos TO Ovvaclat Vuas OTHVaL pos Tas pEebodias TOU 
/ av Sf ~ e; 

dtaBorou: *STt ovK éoti ruiv 1 wady Mos aipa Kal 


/ > \ \ \ / 
Tapka, ad\Na Tpos Tas apyas, T pos Tas €£oucias, 7 pos 


\ , a , 
TOUS KOO MOKpaTopas TOU OKOTOUS TOUTOU, Tos Ta TT VEU- 


wavoriay xpvofjv ‘armour of gold’, 
2 Macc. xi 8; éréyvaocay mporenta- 
kota Nixdvopa ov 7 mavordia ‘they 
knew that Nicanor lay dead in his har- 
ness’, ibid. xv. 28. It corresponds to 
the Latin armatura(=omnia arma). 
The rendering ‘whole armour’ (comp. 
“complete harness’ 2 Mace. iii. 25) is 
redundant, and in the present pas- 
sage it distracts attention from the 
important epithet rod Geod. ‘ Put on 
God’s armour’ is the Apostle’s injunc- 
tion. His meaning is presently made 
clear by his quotations from the de- 
scription of the Divine warrior in Old 
Testament prophecy. For further 
illustrations of ravor\ia see the notes 
on vp. 13 f. 

peOodias] See the note on iv 14. 

12, mddyn] This word is not used 
by prose writers in the general sense 
of struggle or conflict. It always re- 
tains, except in a few poetical phrases, 
its proper meaning of ‘wrestling’. 
Theodore ad loc. says: ‘inconsequens 
esse uidetur ut is qui de armis om- 
nibus sumendis et bello disputauit 
conluctationem memoretur: sed nihil 
differre existimat, eo quod neque uera 
ratione de conluctatione aut de militia 
illi erat ratio’, etc. 

aipa xat cdpxa] Comp. Heb. ii 14 
ra mala KeKoWwayynKev aiwaTos Kal cap- 
kos. The more usual order, cap cai 
aiua, is found in Matt. xvi 17, 1 Cor. 
xv 50, Gal.i.16. The expression occurs 
in Ecclus. xiv 18 odras yeved capkos Kat 
alparos, 7 pev Tedeura, érépa de yevva- 
rat, and xvii 31 (where it is paralleled 
by yj Kal omodds). J. Lightfoot, on 
Matt. xvi 17, says: ‘The Jewish writers 
use this form of speech infinite times, 
and by it oppose men to God’. He 
cites especially the phrase ‘a king of 


flesh and blood’. In the Book of 
Enoch (xx 4) the offspring of the 
angels who sinned with the daughters 
of man is described as‘ flesh and blood’ 
in contrast with ‘living spirits’. 

dpxds x.t.A.] Comp. i 21, iii Io. 

koowoxparopas| The word coopoxpd- 
top has two significations. (1) ‘Ruler 
of the whole world’ : as in the Orphic 
Hymns tn Sol. 11, in Pan. 11, and 
in a scholion on Aristoph. Nub. 397, 
Lerdyxwors 6 Bacireds Tdv Alyurtiov 
Koopoxpatwp yeyovos. In the Rab- 
binical writings the word is trans- 
literated and used in the same sense: 
as in Schir R., ‘three kings, cosmo- 
cratores, ruling from one end of the 
world to the other: Nebuchadnezzar, 
Hvilmerodach, Belshazzar’; and of the 
angel of death in Vajikra R., where 
however Israel is excepted from his 
otherwise universal rule. (2) ‘Ruler 
of this world’: thus standing in con- 
trast to mavroxparwp, ‘ruler of the 
whole universe.’ It corresponds to 
6 Gpxev Tod Kocpov (rovrov), John 
xii 31, xiv 30, xvi 11, and to the 
Jewish title of Satan nowr WW. Ac- 
cordingly we find the Valentinians 
applying it to the devil, Tren. (Mass.) 
i 5 4, Ov Kal Koopoxpdropa Kahovat. 

In 2 Mace. God is spoken of as 6 rob 
kéopou Baowrevs, Vii 9, and 6 Kvptos Tod 
xoopou, xiii 14; and corresponding titles 
occur in the late Jewish literature. 
But no such expressions are used in 
the New Testament, where the world 
is commonly regarded as falsely as- 
serting its independence of God. ‘All 
the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them’ are in the power of 
Satan (Matt. iv 8, Luke iv 6) : only in 
the apocalyptic vision do we find that 
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1381a TOUTO 


~ a tel r > 
dvanaBere THY sravotALav tov Oeov, iva SuvnOnre avTi- 


lod =~ € / ~ ~ A> ef aca- 
oriva €v TH nmépa TH Tovnpe Kal aTavTa KaTEPY 


a U \ > \ 
pevot oTHvar. “AOTHTE OUY TEPIZMCAMENOT THN dCPYN 


lov tev kal Tod xptaTov avrov (Apoc. 
xi 15). God, on the other hand, is 
addressed as kvpie Tod ovpavod Kal THs 
yis (Matt. xi 25, Luke x 21). 

The second of the two meanings is 
alone appropriate here. It is not of 
world-wide rule, but of the rule of this 
world, that the Apostle speaks; and 
this is made clear by the addition of 
Tov okdrous Tovrov. The expression 
as a whole is not easy to render into 
another language. We find mundi- 
tenens in Tert. adv. Marc. v 18, ade. 
Valent. 22, de fuga 12; and mundi- 
potens in de anima 23, and in Hilary 
in ps. cxviii. But the ordinary Latin 
rendering is adwersus (huius) mundi 
rectores tenebrarum harum. The 
Peshito boldly paraphrases: ‘the 
rulers of this dark world’. This 
fairly represents the Apostle’s mean- 
ing: it is with the powers which rule 
this world, their realm of darkness, 
that we have to contend. In English 
‘the world-rulers of this darkness’ is 
hardly intelligible. The familiar ren- 
dering (though suggested by a faulty 
text, which added rod aidvos) suffi- 
ciently gives the sense: ‘the rulers 
of the darkness of this world’. 

Ta mvevparixa] ‘the spiritual hosts’ 
or ‘forces’. The phrase ra mvevparixa 
tis wovnpias differs from ra avedvpata 
7a movnpa in laying more stress upon 
the nature of the foe. The rendering 
‘hosts’ is preferable to ‘elements’, 
because it suggests personal adver- 
saries: ‘forces’, in the biblical sense, 
would be equally suitable, but to 
modern ears it has the same imper- 
sonal meaning as ‘elements’. 

€v trois émovpaviows] Comp. i 20, ii 6, 
iii 10. The Peshito has ‘and with the 
evil spirits which are beneath the hea- 


vens’, implying a variant vrovpaviots. 
The same rendering is found in the 
Armenian version, so that it goes 
back to the Old Syriac, as is further 
shewn by its occurrence in Ephraim’s 
commentary. Theodore knew of this 
interpretation (prob. from the Peshito), 
but condemned it. 

13. dvadaBere] Comp. Judith xiv 3 
dva\aBdrres obrot Tas mavorAlas avTOV: 
Joseph. Ant. iv 5 2 ras mavomdias ava- 
AaBorres evbéws exdpovy eis TO Epyor, 
XX 5 3 KeAever TO OTpadrevpa may Tas 
mavotrAias dvahaBor Ake els THY AvT@- 
viav. ; 

movnpa| Comp. v. 16 dtu al nuepa 
movnpai elow: also Ps. xl (xli) 1 & 
npépa roma (TY) bia) pvoerat avrov 
6 KUptos. 

xatepyacapevor] This verb is very 
frequently used by St Paul, and 
always in the sense of ‘ producing’ or 
‘accomplishing’. It occurs 18 times 
in the Epistles to the Romans and the 
Corinthians; but in the later epistles 
only in Phil. ii 12 ryv éavtav carnplav 
xatrepyateoOe. Here therefore it is 
most naturally interpreted as ‘having 
accomplished all that your duty re- 
quires’. There is no reason to desert 
the ordinary usage of the New Testa- 
ment for the rarer sense of ‘over- 
coming’, which occasionally occurs in 
the classical writers. The Latin ren- 
dering ‘in omnibus perfecti’ (om. in 
amiat.), if not a corruption of ‘omni- 
bus perfectis’ (sangerman.), must be 
a loose paraphrase: Jerome in his 
commentary has ‘wniuersa operati’. 

14. mepiCaodpevoe «7A.] With 
the description which follows com- 
pare 1 Thess. v 8 Sucdoegdeata 
miotews Kal ayanns Kal mepixepadaiay 
éArida cwrnpias. Both passages are 
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UM@V EN AAHOELA, Kal ENAYCAMENOI TON O@PAKA TAC 


NE, Skat UTOONT a MEVOL Toyc Pee év é€TOoOl- 


paca TOY eh i0Y TAC eipHNHc, 


Sey Tao ava- 


NaPovres Tov Oupeov Tijs mioTEws, év w duvijoecbe TavTa 
Ta BédAn Too Tovnpov Ta TeTupwueva Bera Kal 


based on Isa. lix 17 éevedvcaro d:xat- 
ocvyny os Odpaka, kal TepieOero repi- 
Kepadaiay carnpiov éml tris Keadjs. 
In our present passage the Apostle 
has also drawn upon Isa. xi 4 rardée 
viv TO Ady Tod oTdparos avrod, Kal ev 
mvevpatt Sia yeiWéwy avedet doeBi* Kat 
€orat Sixatocvyvyn eCaopévos thy dopiv 
avrod, kat adnOeia et\npévos tas mev- 
pas. On these passages is also founded 
the description of the. Divine warrior 
in Wisd. v 18: Ajpyerat wavomAiay Tov 
(hrov avrod, Kal omAoroujcer THY KTioW 
eis duvvay éxOpav- evddcerar Odpaxa 
Otxaocvvnv, Kal meptOnoerac Kopvda 
kplow dvumoxpiroy: Anuyerar aoida 
dxatapcxntov oo.rnra. 

15. éroiacia] The word is used 
in the uxx for a stand or base: but 
it is also found in the following pas- 
sages, Ps, ix 38 ies 17) Thy érotpaciay 
Tis Kapdias ai’tay mpocécxev TO ods 
gov (Heb. ‘Thou wilt prepare (or 
establish) their heart, Thou wilt cause 
Thine ear to hear’), lxiv 10 (Ixv 9) 
Hroipacas THY Tpopny avTav, Gri ovrws 
7 éroipacia cov (comp. Wisd. xiii 12 
eis éroipaciay Tpopis), Na. ii 4 & 
népa érotuacias avtod. The Apostle 
means to express the readiness which 
belongs to the bearer of good tidings. 
He has in his mind Isa. lii 7 maperp 
@s apa én Trav Spear, ws modes evay- 
yediCopévou dxony <ipyys, which in 
Rom. x 15 he quotes in a form nearer 
to the Hebrew, os pato: of 1odes Tay 
evayyeArCopever ayaa. 

16. év macw] For the variant emi 
waow see the note on various readings. 
"Ent maot occurs in the description of 
the Roman armour by Polybius (vi 23), 
émi b€ waar rovTos mpooemtKogpobrTat 
mrepivo orepave x... The meaning 


is, In any case, ‘in addition to all’: 
comp. Luke xvi 26 kat év rao rovrots 
peta&v tov x.7r.A., Where there is the 
same variant émi. 

Bvpedy] Comp. Polyb. vi 23 gore 
= 7] “Papa mavorrAia mparoy poey 
Oupeds, 0d TO pev mAdTos éoTl Tis kup- 
Ths émupaveias rev’ nuimodiav, ro Oé 
EjKkos Today rettapav: 6 dé pelCay, ert 
kat madaotiaios. The scutwm con- 
sisted, as he tells us, of two layers 
of wood glued together and covered 
first with linen and then with hide: 
it was bound with iron above and 
below, and had an iron boss affixed 
to it. The domis, or clypeus, was a 
round shield, smaller and lighter. 

metrupwpéva oBéca| Wetstein gives 
many examples of the use of flaming 
missiles: they were often employed 
to destroy siege-works, as well as to 
wound or discomfit individual soldiers. 
Thue. ii 75 mpoxadvppyara eiye Séppecs 
kal dupOépas, dare Tods épyatouevous 
kal ta &’da pte muphopos ductois 
Badrcoba ev achadeia te eivar. Liv. 
xxi 8 ‘Phalarica erat Saguntinis mis- 
sile telum hastili abiegno et caetero 
tereti praeterquam ad extremum 
unde ferrum exstabat: id, sicut in 
pilo, quadratum stuppa circumliga- 
bant linebantque pice...id maxime, 
etiamsi haesisset in scuto nec penc- 
trasset in corpus, pauorem faciebat, 
quod cum medium accensum mit- 
teretur conceptumque ipso motu 
multo maiorem ignem ferret, arma 
omitti cogebat nudumque militem 
ad insequentes ictus praebebat’. The 
exact expression occurs in Apollodor. 
Bibl. ii 5 de Hercule: ry vdpayr... 
Badoy Bédeor rervpopévois Hvayxaceyv 
efeXbeiv. For the absence from some 
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THN TEPIKEPAAAIAN TOY OF a alias: déFacOe, Kal THN 
Be i TOY TN Cae Oo €or Pai Heh 8 Sia 
TaoTNS mpomenynis Kal denorews, Tpowevxopevor €v wavtt 
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evayyeAiou * 


°Umrep ou Tpeo Bevw éy aANVCEL, iva éy avTo 


Trappnotacwuat ws det we NaAjoat. 


texts of the article before rerupopéva 
see the note on various readings. 

17. meptxedanalavk.t.A. | See 1 Thess. 
v8 and Isa. lix 17, quoted above. Té 
carnpiov is found in Luke ii 30, iii 6, 
and in St Paul’s speech in Acts xxviii 
28: in each cage it comes directly or 
indirectly from the Lxx. 

dé£ac6e] is here equivalent to Aa- 
Bere: comp. Luke ii 28, xvi 6 f., xxii 17 
(SeEduevos mornpior). 

Ty paxaipav Tod mvevparos] The 
phrase is accounted for by Isa. xi 4 
(quoted above), though the actual 
words do not there occur. 

pipa Geod] For pnya see the note 
on v 26. Comp. Isa. xi 4 r@ Adyo 
Tov goTopatos avrov, and Heb. iv 12 
(av yap 6 Adyos Tov Beod Kal évepyns 
kal TouwTepos vUmép Tacay payatpay 
Sicropoy, K.T.A. 

18. apocevyjs] For the connexion 
of this with the pfua deod compare 
1 Tim. iv. 5 dyidferar yap dia Adyou 
Geod Kat evrevéeas. 

denoews] This word is joined with 
mpocevx7, for the sake of fulness of 
expression: see Phil. iv, 6, 1 Tim. ii 1, 
v5. 

év mvevdpate] ‘in the Spirit’: see the 
note on v 18. 

eis avro] Comp. Rom. xiii 6 és 
avTo ToUTO mporkaptepourres, 

dypumvodrres| “Aypumvety and ypn- 
yope are both used in the txx to 
render “PY, ‘to keep awake’, ‘to 


watch’, Comp. Mark xiii 33 Sdérere 
dypumveire, 35 ypryopetre ovv, xiv 38 
yenyopetre Kat mpocevyecbe: Luke 
xxi 36 dypumveire é€v mavtt Kaip@ ded- 
pevoc: and the parallel passage Col. 
iv 2 tH mpocevyn mpookaprepette, ypy- 
yopourtes ev avTy ev evyaptortia. 
mpooxaptepnoet| Bp H. L. Hicks re- 
stores this word in a Jewish manumis- 
sion (A.D. 81: Boeckh C/G ii pp. 1004f.). 

19. kat vrép euov] The change 
from epi to vmep helps to mark the 
introduction of the special request: 
but there is no real difference of 
meaning, as may be seen from the 
parallel, Col. iv 3, rpocevyopevot Gna 
kal rept nay, wa K.7d. 

Aoyos xr.A. Comp. Col. iv 3 wa 
6 Oeds dvoitn jyiv Ovpav rod Adyov, 
and Ps. 1 (li) 17 ra yeiAn pov avoi- 
eis, kal TO oTOua pou dvayyedet THY 
aiveoiy cov. 

pvotyptov] Comp. Col. iv 3 f. Xadj- 
Gat TO pvoTypLoy Tov xptorov, dv & Kal 
dédeua, iva havepdcw avtrd ds Set pe 
Aarjoa. For pvorypioy see i 9, and 
the references there given. For the 
absence from some texts of rod evay- 
yeAiov see the note on various readings. 

20. mpecBevo] Comp. 2 Cor. v 20 
dep Xpicrod ody mpecBevopev. 

ev advoe| Comp. Acts xxviii 20 
elvexev yap Tis eAmidos Tod “IopayA Thy 
ddvow ravtny repixeya, 2 Tim. i, 16 
TV ddvoly pov ovK ema xivOn. 

21—24. ‘Tychicus will tell you 
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*“Tva d€ eidjTe Kal vueis Ta KaT’ ue, Th mparowy 
Tavra yvwploer viv ass 0 dyarnTos adehos Kat 


TlOTOS O1aKOVoS éy Kupig, 


2 Ov emenypa 70s Umas Els 


auto TOUTO iva YVOTE Te Tepe 1] LOV Kal Tapakaheoy 


Tas Kapotas UMOV. 


3 Eioyvyn tois ddedpois Kal aydrn peta Tic Tews 


3 \ al a \ \ / > ~ a 
amo UVeov matpos Kat kuplov. Incov Xpirtou. 


a4 ET 


7 \ / ~ rod 
Naps MeTAa TAVTWY THY ayaTwVTwWY TOY KUpLOY 1iuwY 
Incovv Xoiwrov év adbOaocia 

n p praporg. 


how I fare. I am sending him to 
bring you information and encourage- 
ment, I greet all the brethren with 
one greeting: peace be theirs, and 
love joined with faith. Grace be 
with all who love our Lord in the 
immortal life in which He and they 
are one’, 

21. “Iva d€x.7.A.] Almost the same 
words occur in Col. iv 7 f.: ra Kar’ eye 
mavra yropioe: vpiv Tuytkos 6 ayamntos 
adeAhos kat micros didkovos, kat cvvdov- 
Ros ev kupie, ov ereprpa mpos tyas eis 
avT6 TovTO, iva yvaore Ta Tepl NuaY Kal 
mapakadéon Tas Kapdias tpay. On the 
phrases common to both passages it is 
sufficient to refer to Lightfoot’s notes. 

kat vpeis] This may be taken in 
two senses: (1) ‘ye also’, i.e. as well 
as others to whom the Apostle is 
sending a letter at the same time 
and by the same messenger: for 
although this meaning would not be 
at once obvious to the recipients of 
this letter, the words might naturally 
be used by the Apostle if he were 
addressing a like statement to the 
Colossians’: (2) ‘ye on your part’, with 
an implied reference to the knowledge 
which the Apostle had gained of their 
condition (i 15 dxovcas tiv Ka’ dpas 
miotw «.T.d.). The latter interpreta- 
tion, however, is somewhat forced, 
and the former is rendered the more 
probable by the close similarity be- 
tween the parallel passages in the 
two epistles. 


ti mpdoow)] ‘how I fare’: as in 
the common phrase ev mparrew. But 
there is no parallel to this usage in 
the New Testament; for in Acts xv 29 
ev mpaéere appears to be used in the 
sense Of kadas mroijcere. 

23. tots ddekgois] The term déea- 
gos was taken over by Christianity 
from Judaism. See Acts ii 29, 37, 
iii 17, vii 2, etc., where it is addressed 
by a Jew to Jews. Similarly before his 
baptism Saul is addressed by Ananias 
as ddeddos, Acts ix 17. Here the 
general term takes the place of the 
special names which occur in most of 
the epistles addressed to particular 
Churches. 

ayarn peta miotews| Love accom- 
panied by faith. Faith and love the 
Apostle looked for and found among 
those to whom he writes: see i 15, 
and comp. Col. i 4. He prays that 
they may together abide with them. 

24. xdpis| The familiar domacyés, 
with which St Paul closes every 
epistle (see 2 Thess. iii 17 f.), takes 
here a more general form and is 
couched in the third person. This 
is in harmony with the circular na- 
ture of this epistle. 

ev apOapcia] ’ApGapcia signifies 
indestructibility, incorruptibility, and 
so immortality. “A@@apros and a- 
Oapcia are used of the Deity; eg. 
by Epicurus ap. Diog. Laert. x 123, 
™ D@TOV pev rov Oedv (pov apdaprov 
kal pakapioy vouifeov (és 7) Kowvy) TOU 
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bcos vénots vmeypady) pnOev pyre THs 
apOapoias aAXorptov pyre THs paxapto- 
mtos dvolketov aiT@ mpdcante* Tay 
d¢ rd huddrrew adrov Suvdpevov THY 
pera apOapoias pakapiornra trept avrov 
doéate : and Plutarch, Aristides 6, ro 
Ociov rpic Boxer Siapepe, apOapoia 
kai duvduet kai aperp7. They are like- 
wise used by the Stoics of the xoopos; 
Chrysippus ap. Plut. Moral. 425 D, 
ovx AKtoTa TovTor (sc. the pécos TOrT0s 
in which the xéopos is situated) ovv- 
eipyecOar mpos tHv Siapoyny Kat oiovel 
aépOapatay: and by the Epicureans of 
their atoms. [Comp.the title of Philo’s 
treatise, Iepi dpOapoias kocpov.] 

In the Greek Old Testament 4- 
Oapros occurs twice: Wisd. xii 1 76 
yap adpOaprév cov mvetpa éotw ev 
macww, XVili 4 ro dpOaprov vopov Pas. 
The same writer in two notable pass- 
ages connects the dféapcia granted 
to men with the ddéapcia of God’s 
own nature: ii 23 f. drt 6 Beds exticey 
Tov avOpwrov én apOapaia, Kai eikova 
Tis idias idiornros (v. U. aididtyros) 
éroingey aitév- POdrvm b€ SiaBddov 
Oavaros ciondOev eis TOY KOcpOY, K.T.A., 
vi 18 f. dyamn 8€ ripnots vopwv adrijs 
(sc. ris codias), mpocoyy S€ voxav 
BcBaiwors apdapaias, apOapaia dé eyyvs 
etvat movet Oeov. The only other ex- 
amples are found in 4 Mace. (of men 
who pass to an immortal life), ix 22 
@omep év mupl perarxnuaritipevos els 
dpOapaiav, xvii 12 nOdobérer yap Tére 
per?) OL vrropovijs Soxiuatovea Td vixos 
ev apOapaig ev (ap rodvxpovio. Sym- 
machus used the word in the title of 
Ps, Ixxiv (Ixxv), émwikvos mept adpOap- 
cias adyds (LXX pt) Sia) Oeipys). 

So far then the meaning of dféapros 
(a@Oapcia) is clear, and there is no 
tendency to confuse it with apéopos 
(apOopia). The latter adjective occurs 
once in the Lxx: Esther ii 2 (yrmérjro 
TG Bacwdet kopdcia apOopa Karta 7H 
cider (comp v. 3 Kopdota mapberikd Kadd 
T@ elder). 

In the New Testament we find 
dpéapros used of God, Rom. i 23 
MArakay riv Sdkav rod apOdprov bod 
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ev dpordpare eixdvos POaprod avOparov, 
1 Tim. i 17 dpédpre@ dopar@ pore beg: 
and of the dead after resurrection, 
1 Cor. xv 52 éyepOyoovrar apOapro.. 
It is also used as an epithet of 
arépavos (1 Cor. ix 25), KAnpovopia 
(1 Pet. i 4), and ozopa (tb. 23; comp. 
iii 4). The substantive occurs in 
1 Cor. xv 42 omeiperac év Oopa, 
eyelperat év apOapaia, 50 odd€ 7 pOopa 
ri apOapolay xdnpovopet, 53 Set yap 
To pOaprév rovro évdicacba apGap- 
ciav, Kai to Oymrov Toit evdicacbat 
dOavaciay. It occurs again in Rom. 
ii 7 rots peév Kab” drropovny Epyou dyabov 
ddéav kal Tysny Kat apOapciay (nrovorw, 
(ony aidvov, 2 Tim. i 10 karapyjoavros 
pev tov Odvatov, poticavtos b€ (any 
kat apOapciay dia Tod evayyediov. (In 
Tit. ii 7 it has been interpolated after 
dpOopiay, cepvornra,—having come 
in probably as a marginal gloss on 
ad Gopiar.) 

In all these passages there can be no 
doubt as to the meaning of ddéapaia. 
If (7 aidvos. is the life-principle 
which is already at work, dpéapcia is 
the condition of immortality which 
will crown it in the future. 

The use of the word in the epistles 
of Ignatius deserves a special con- 
sideration, if only because we find in 
Rom.7 the expression aydmn apOapros. 
In Eph. 15 f. Ignatius is speaking of 
false teaching and false living as de- 
structive of the ‘temples’ of God, with 
an allusion to 1 Cor. iii 17 et Tus rév 
vaoy tov Oeod Pbcipe, «7A. He de- 
clares that of oixopOdpa, those who 
violate God’s house, forfeit the king- 
dom of God. If this be so for the 
bodily temple, still more does it hold 
of those who ‘violate (péeipew) the 
faith of God by evil teaching’. They 
and their hearers are defiled and shall 
go into the unquenchable fire. He 
proceeds : Aca rotro pdpov édaBev emi 
Tis Kepadijs avdrod 6 kipws, iva mvén 
TH €xxAnoia dpOapolay. He is playing 
upon the two senses of écipew, 
physical destruction and moral cor- 
ruption: but that the sense of in- 
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corruptibility or immortality predomi- 
nates when the word ddé@apcia is 
introduced is shewn by the contrasted 
Svowdia ris Sidackadias of the devil, 
who would carry us away ‘from the 
life which is the goal set before us’ 
(€x Tov mpoxeimevov (hv). The phrase 
has a noteworthy parallel in Iren. iii 
11 8 wavrayobev mvéovras THY apbapciav 
kal dvaCwmupodrtas Tovs avOparovs (of 
the four Gospels): comp.i 4 1andi61; 
the metaphor being perhaps derived 
from the Xpiorod evwdia and the dcp7 
é€x Cas eis any of 2 Cor. ii 15 f. 

In Magn. 6 we have eis rimov kat 
ddaxnv apOapcias, but the context 
does not throw fresh light on the 
meaning of the word. PaAilad. 9 16 
b€ evayyéAtov amapticpa eotw adGap- 
cias recalls 2 Tim.irto. In 7Zrall. 11 
jw dy 6 Kapros avtév apOapros stands 
in contrast with kapréy Gavarnpdpov. 
In Rom. 7 we have ovy Sonat rpop7 
POopas followed by ropa Oédo Td aia 
aurov, 6 éotw dydarn apéapros. In 
this passage we have a combination 
of the ideas which appear separately 
in Trall. 8 év dyarn, 6 €atw aiva Inco 
Xpicrod, and Eph. 20 éva dprov khartes, 
6 é€orw pappaxov abavacias, avridoros 
Tov pi amobavely adda (qv ev “Incov 
XpiorG Sia mavrés. [Comp. Clem. 
Alex. Paed. i 47 6 apros...cis ap@ap- 
ciav tpépov.| Both the déavacia and 
the adpéapoia of Ignatius are lifted 
out of the merely physical region by 
the new meaning given to ‘life’ by the 
Gospel: but the words retain their 
proper signification in the higher 
sphere, and still mean freedom from 
death and from dissolution. ’"Ap@apaia 
is not confused with ad@opia or 
ddvapOopia, so as to denote freedom 
from moral corruptness. 

I cannot point to any passage in 
the writers of the second century in 
which @p6apros and ap @apcia are used 
of moral incorruptness, though the 
words are common enough in the 
usual sense of immortality (see Athe- 
nag. de Res. passim). On the other 
hand @éopor occurs in a well-known 
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passage of Justin (Ap. i 15, comp. 
adidhOopor ibid. 18). 

Since, however, péecipew and Péopa 
express the physical and moral ideas 
which are negatived in ap@apcia and 
ap@opia respectively, it was quite 
possible that ap@apcia should come 
to be regarded as denoting not only 
the indissolubility of eternal life, but 
also the purity which Christian thought 
necessarily connected with eternal life. 
And this may explain the uncertainty 
which attends Origen’s use of the 
word in some passages. Thus in his 
treatise on Prayer, § 21, we read ra 
duePOappéva epya i} Aoyous #) vonpara, 
Tarewa Tuyxdvorvta Kal émiAnmra, THs 
apOapaias addorpia rod Kvpiov. He 
seems again to play on two possible 
senses of ap@apcia in c. Cels. iii 60, 
where our present passage is referred 
to: eel dé kal 7 xdpis Tod beod eort 
peta Tavtay Tov év adpbapoia ayardy- 
tev tov diOdcKadoy Tay Tis dBavacias 
padnuaray, ‘doris ayvos’ ov povoy ‘drd 
mavros pvoous’ (the words of Celsus), 
GANA Kal Tov edaTTOVeY elvat vomtCo- 
pévav apaptnudray Gappoy pveicdo, 
x.7.A. In his Commentary (on this 
verse) Origen combats an extreme 
view which interpreted adéapcia as 
implying strict virginity. He does 
not reply, as he might have replied, 
that in Scripture dd@apcia is always 
used of immortality; but he suggests 
that Péopa is predicable of any sin, 
so that dpé@apoia might be implying 
absolute freedom from sin of any 
kind: dore rods adyamaéyras Toy Kiptov 
nav "Incovv Xpiorov év apOapaia etvat 
Tovs maons dpaptias ameyouevous. The 
later Greek commentators also in- 
terpret dd@apoia in this place of 
incorruptness of life. The Latin 
commentators, who had in incorrup- 
tione tointerpret, sometimes preferred 
to explain it of soundness of doctrine, 
but with equally little justification 
from the earlier literature. 

How then are the words to be 
understood? It has been proposed 
to connect them with 7 xapis, so that 
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the Apostle’s final prayer should be 
an invocation of xapis év apGapoia, i.e. 
of grace together with that blessed 
immortality which is the crowning 
gift of grace. But this cannot be 
regarded as a natural expansion of 
his accustomed formula, even if the 
disposition of the sentence be not 
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fatal to this interpretation. It is 
better to keep the words év ap@apcia 
closely with rav dyardvtwv roy Kipiov 
nov Incody Xpiorov, to render them 
‘in incorruptibility’, and to explain 
them as meaning ‘in that endless 
and unbroken life in which love has 
triumphed over death and dissolution’. 
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On the meanings of yapis and yapitobv. 


I. ydApic. 
1. The word xapis has a remarkable variety of meaning even in the Meanings 
earliest Greek literature. It is used in classi- 
cal litera- 


(1) objectively, of that which causes a favorable regard, attractive- ture: 
ness: especially (a) grace of form, gracefulness ; and (b) grace 
of speech, graciousness : 

(2) subjectively, of the favorable regard felt towards a person, 
acceptance or favour: 

(3) of a definite expression of such favorable regard, a favour (xapuw 
Sodvat) : 

(4) of the reciprocal feeling produced by a favour; the sense of 
favour bestowed, gratitude (yapw drodotvar, cidévat, Zyew) : 

(5) adverbially, as in the phrases ydpw tivos, ‘for the sake of a 
person, or a thing’; mpos xdpev tii re mparresy, ‘to do some- 
thing to please another’. 

Greek writers of all periods delight to play upon the various meanings Play on 
of the word ; as in such sayings as 7 xdpis xdpw déper. meanings. 


The Greek translators of the Old Testament used ydpis almost exclus- The Greek 
ively as a rendering of the Hebrew }, a word connected with }2M ‘to O. T. 
incline towards’, and so ‘to favour’. 

Thus in the Pentateuch we find the phrase evpeiy yapw (20 times, Penta- 
besides Zyew ydpw, for the same Hebrew, once) and the phrase dodvar teuch. 
xapw (five times); each being regularly followed by a term expressive 
of relation to the favouring person, évayriov Tivos, é€v@mtov Tivos OY mapa Tit. 

In Ruth and the books of Samuel we have ecvpeiy xapw év ddOadpois Ruth and 
rwés (12 times), where the sams Hebrew phrase of relation is more Samuel. 
literally translated1. 

Up to this point we have no other use of the word at all. In Kings Kings and 
and Chronicles however, besides evpeiv yapiv éevavrioy (once), we twice find Chroni- 
xépw used as an adverb. Pook 

In Esther, besides cvpeiy xdpw (six times: once for 1D, and once for Esther. 
this and jf together), we have ydpis used for mya in Vi 3, tiva dd€ay jj 
xdow eroujoapey x7... ‘What honour and dignity hath been done to 
Mordecai for this?’(A.V.). Ina Greek addition xv 14 (=v 2) we read ré 
mpog@moyv cov xapirav peaToy, 


1 This rendering is found once in the Pentateuch, Gen. xxxili 8. 
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Favor- The distinctive meaning then of ydpes as representing }M in the historical 
able esti- 109k of the Old Testament is the favour which an inferior finds in the eyes 
mation ; F n = D : . 
by a of his superior. It is to be noted that d00vac yapw is here correlative to 
superior. evpeiy ydpw. It does not mean ‘to favour’, but ‘to cause to be favoured’ 
by another. It thus differs altogether from the true Greek phrase dobvat 
xdpu, ‘to grant a favour’. 
Psalms: In the Psalms the word occurs twice only: xliv (xlv) 2 é€exv6y [7] 
extended xdpus év xeiheow cov, Ixxxiii (Ixxxiv) 11 xdapw kal dd€av dace. In each case 
meaning. < ; i ; : : 
it renders }, which has acquired a certain extension of meaning. 
Proverbs: In Proverbs we find it 21 times, the plural being occasionally used. 
Thrice it renders })¥}, which is commonly represented by evdoxia. The 
accepta- general meaning is favour or acceptance in a wide sense, as the condition 
bility with of a happy and successful life. Such ydpis is as a rule the accompaniment 
oa and of wealth and high station: but God gives it as a reward of humility, iii 34 
: rarewwots dé didwat xape?. 
Ecclesi- In Ecclesiastes yapis is used twice for }], and again the sense is wide. 


ase It is remarkable that in Isaiah, Jeremiah and (with few exceptions) 
ae the Prophets generally yapis is not found at all. The exceptions are 


almost three passages in Zechariah (always for jf), iv 7, vi 14 and xii Io (ékyeé... 


unused. gyejua ydperos Kal oikripyod); Dan. i 9 eeke...tyunv Kal xdpw (BD3) évay- 


riov...(Theodot....els ZAeov kal olkretpyov évdmov...); and Ezek. xii 24, the | 
adverbial phrase mpos xdpuv. 
Wisdom In the Wisdom books we find, as we might expect, a more extended 
ape use of the word: and the sense which corresponds with } appears side 
th by side with various Greck usages. It is specially noteworthy that twice 
‘mercy’. we have the combination ydpis xal €deos [év] trois éxXexrois avrod (Wisd. 
iii 9, iv 15). 
Enoch : With this last expression we may compare Enoch yv 7, 8 xat rots éxkXex- 


; a »” a , c re a 
sm Tals éorac pas kal xapis Kat eipyyn...rore SoOncerat rots ékexrois as 
ight’and , _, 
‘peace’, Kat Xdpus. 


phe sNie i. It appears from the foregoing investigation that the New Testament 


writers . . : : ; 
aiherited writers inherited a wealth of meanings for the word xdpis : 


both (a) the purely Greek significations, which were familiar to all who used 
rane the Greek language, but which to some extent fell into the background, in 
braistie  COUSequence of the appropriation of the word to a specially Christian use ; 

uses : (6) the significations which the word had acquired through its use by 


shel the Greek translators of the Old Testament to represent 71. 


eowue: Of the latter significations the most important was that which we find 
quent on in the latest books, namely, the favour of God, or rather the blessed condi- 
Divine tion of human life which resulted from the Divine favour—a sense in which 


favour’. 3 
the word came, as we have seen, to range with such spiritual blessings as 
€Aeos, Pas and edpyyy. 


1 This phrase needs to be considered allowance must be made for the more 
in the light of what has been said of independent use of x¢pis withouta term 
dodvat xdpw évavriov rwés (see Gataker of relation in the later Old Testament 
Cinnus, ed. Lond. 1651, p. gof.); but literature. 
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Turning now to the New Testament, we observe that the word is not Distribu- 
found in the Gospels of St Matthew and St Mark; but that it occurs in tion in the 
every other book, with the exception of the First and Third Epistles of alee 
St John!, We may consider first those writers whose phraseology is in bine 
general most remote from that of St Paul. 

In St John’s Gospel xdprs is found only in the Prologue: i 14 mAnpns St John’s 
Xadptros kai dAnOeias...16 ex Tov mAnpaparos adrod pets mavres €daBopuev Kat Gospel ; 
Xapw avri xapiros...17 1} xXapis Kal » dAnOeca dia “Inood Xpicrod éyévero. So in the 
These verses are closely connected and offer a single emphatic presenta- aes 
tion of ydpis as a blessing brought to man by Jesus Christ. Grace and 
truth together stand in contrast to the law as given through Moses. 

A fulness of grace and truth pertains to ‘the Word made flesh’. Out 
of that fulness we all have received: we have received ‘grace for grace’— 
that the gift in us may correspond with the source of the gift in Him. 

The only other occurrences of the word in the Johannine writings do Other 
not help us to interpret the words of the Prologue. In 2 John 3 we have Johannine 
merely the greeting ydpis, ZAeos, epyjvy (comp. the Pastoral Epistles). In P°ok#. 
the Apocalypse we have the salutation ydpis kal eipyvy aro 6 op, k.7.A., and 
the closing benediction, 7) ydpis rod Kupiov “Incod Xpiotod pera Tay dyiwv, 
in each case Pauline phrases with a peculiar modification. 

The Epistle of St James contains the word only (iv 6) in an allusion to St James. 
and a quotation from Prov. iii 34 (see above). 

In Jude 4 we read ry rod Oeod yapira perariOévres cis doéAyevav. This St Jude, 
form of the accusative is not found elsewhere in the New Testament, 
except in Acts xxiy 27. Xdpis does not occur in the opening salutation 
of the epistle (€Acos vuiy Kal elpnyn Kal ayarn mAnOvvGein). It is observable 
that the whole of the phrase above quoted, with the exception of the word 
doédyeta, is absent from the parallel passage, 2 Pet. ii 1 ff’ In 2 Peter, 2 St Peter. 
however, we have the salutation ydpis vyiv cal efpyyn myOvrOein, and in 
iii 18 the injunction avédvere 8€ ev xapite Kal yodoet Tod Kupiou npLar. 

We now come to the Lucan books, in the latter of which at any rate St Luke’s 
we shall be prepared to find tokens of the direct influence of St Paul. In Gospel : 
Luke i 30 the angelic salutation Xaipe, ceyapirwpévy is followed by edpes opening 

ip xd 4 7 Oe, a purely Hebraistic expression. In ii 4o we read Chapters, 

eee nore Te eps 3 P y P 4 Hebraistic 
of the Child Jesus, yapis Geod fv én’ adro: and in ii 52 "Incots mpocxomrey al 

rh codia Kal HAtkia Kal xapite mapa be@ Kal dvOpdmos (comp. 1 Sam. ii 26 

TO maiSdpiov TapovryA eropevero peyadvyouevov kal dyabov, kal pera Kupiov 

kal pera dvOpdéreyv). The phraseology of the first two chapters of St Luke’s 

Gospel is largely derived from the historical books of the Old Testament: 

and these uses of ydpis are characteristically Old Testament uses. In iv 22, 

ebaipatoy éml rois Adyos Tis xaprros, xT... we have another obvious Later on, 


Hebraism. But the remaining examples of the word give us purely ee 


1 No account is here taken of ex- the Vulgate and the Bohairic. For a 
amples of xdpw used adverbially with confusion between the same words see 
a genitive. In 3 John 4 pe:forépay Tobit vii 17 xdpw dyrl ris AUwns cou 
robrwr obk &xw xapdy, it seems im- ravrys [xapdy 8], Ecclus. xxx 16 xdpw 
possible to accept the reading xdpy, NI, xapdv K?ABC. 
which is found in B, a few cursives, 
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Greek usages: rola vpiv ydpis eariv; (vi 32, 33, 34): BN EXEL Xap TO dovA@ 
Ore €moinoey ra daraybevra; (xvii 9). 

In the Acts we find in the earlier chapters clear instances of the Old 
Testament use of ydpis: ii 47 ¢yovres ydpw mpos Sdov Tov adv, Vil IO 
Zoxev aire xapw Kal codiay evarvriov Sapaa, vii 46 etpevy xXdpw évarov 
rod 6cod. Perhaps we should add to these iv 33 xdpus re peyddn Ay emt 
mdvras avrovs, and vi 8 Sréavos 8€ mAnpys xadpiros Kal duvdpews errotet 
répara, k.t.A. ; but it is possible that we have here a distinctively Christian 
use of the word. Of purely Greek usages we have xdpira xaraéoOa in 
xxiv 27, and ydpw karadécOat in XxvV 9; also airovpevor xdpw kat avrov in 
xxv 3 (comp, the use of yapifecOa: in xxv II, 16). 

But there is another class of passages in the Acts in which xaprs is 
found in a new and Christian sense. The first of these is xi 23, where 
we read of St Barnabas at Antioch, idev rv xapw thy rov Beod éxdpn. 
The emphatic form of the expression helps to mark the introduction of the 
new phrase: and it may be observed that, wherever throughout the book 
the word occurs in. this sense, it is (with the single exception of xviii 27) 
followed by a defining genitive. The passages are the following: 

xiii 43 mpoopévew TH xapeTe Tov Geod, 
xiv 3 TO Kupig To paprupodvTe TE Ady@ THs xapiros avrod, 
26° 86ev joav mapadeOopévor TH YapiTe Tov Oeod, 
XV Il Oud tis xdpiros Tod Kupiov “Incod muctrevopey cwOjvar Kal dv 
TPOTOV KGKEivOL, 
40 mapadobels rH xapiTe Tov Kupiov, 
Xvili 27. cuveBadero Todd Tos memtoTevKOoLY Oia THs xapLTOS, 
XX 24 Ssapapripacba Td evayyéALov THs XapiTos Tov Geo, 
32 maparidewa duds TO Kupim Kal T@ Ady@ THs XapTos adrod. 


It is noteworthy that this use of xapis belongs to the narratives which 
deal with the extension of the Gospel to the Gentiles: see especially xv 11. 
The surprising mercy of God, by which those who had been wholly outside 
the privileged circle were now the recipients of the Divine favour, seems 
to have called for a new and impressive name which might be the watch- 
word of the larger dispensation. 

Although it is not probable that the introduction of xdpis into the 
Christian vocabulary was due to St Paul, yet there can be little doubt 
that the new and special use of it which we have just noted was closely 
connected with his missionary efforts, and that he did more than any one 
to develope the meaning of xdpis as a theological term. To him, for 
example, we owe the emphasis on the freeness of the Divine favour 
which is marked by the contrast of ydpis with édeiAnua, ‘debt’, and 
with €pyov in the sense of meritorious ‘work’; and the emphasis on 
the wniversality of the Divine favour, which included Gentiles as well as 
Jews, in contrast to ‘the law’ which was the discipline of Israel. 

Moreover he seems in some sense to have appropriated the word, as 
though he had a peculiar claim and title to its use. The first of his epistles 
opens and closes with an invocation of ydpus upon his readers: and every 
subsequent epistle follows the precedent thus set. In 2 Thess. iii 17 f. he 
declares that this may be regarded as his sign-manual, authenticating as it 
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were his epistle: ‘O domacpos rH eu xeipt MavAov, 6 dori onpeioy ev macy special 
emiatod} ottas ypape- 7 xapis Tod Kupiov Hav "Inood Xpirrod pera mdvrwy ™188i0n : 
ee 
ULOV. 

The following series of passages will serve to shew how closely he 
connected the word with his own special mission to the Gentiles. 


(a) In regard io himself as proclaimer of the universal Gospel. (a) in re- 
1 Cor. ili 10 card thy xdpw rod beod rHy dobciody po, ds codpds apxe- a 
téxtav Oewedwov €6nxa, i 
1 Cor. xv 10 ydpire S€ cod eiut & els, Kal f ydpis avrod 7 els eye 
ov Kev) eyepOn, GAA Teptoodrepoy avrav mdvrwv exomiaca, ovK éyd d€ 
AXA H xXapis Tod Beod [1] civ eyoi. 
2 Cor. i 12 ovk« év copia capxixh GAN’ ev ydpiri be0d dvearpddnper ev 
T@ Koop@, Tepracorépas Sé mpds vpas. 
2 Oor. iv 15 ra yap mavta SV vyas, Wa Ff xdpis mAeovdoaca Sia Tov 
TrELovav THY evxapioTiay Tepiccedon eis THY SdEav TOD beod. 
Gal. 1 15 f. 6 ddopioas pe...cat xadréoas dia ris ydpiros avrod...tva 
evayyeXi€apat avtov ev rots 6verw. 
Gal. ii 7 f. Sevres Srt memiorevpat To evayyéAvov Tis dxpoBvotias...Kat 
yrovres Thy xapiy THY Sodeicay pot. 
Gal. ii 21 ovK aOerd thy yapw Tod Oeov- ei yap dia vopov k.T.A. 
Rom. i 5 d¢ ob eAdBowev xapiv Kal amootoAny els vmaxony micreas év 
mwaow Tots €bveciy. 
Rom. xii 3 Aéyo yap dia ths xapiros rijs Sobeions por mavtl r@ dure ev 
jpw: that is, with all the force of my special commission and authority, 
to you to whom it gives me a right to speak. The phrase is taken up 
again in v. 6. 
Rom. xv 15 os emavapipynckav tdpas, da tTHv xdpw thy dodciody po 
dab Tov Oe0d eis TO elvai pe Aecroupyov Xpiorov “Incod eis ra Eby. 
Phil. i 7 & re rots Secpois pou kal ev tH dmodoyia kal BeBadoer Tod 
evayyeAiov ovvKowavots pov Tis xapiros mavras vpas dvras. It was for 
the wider Gospel that St Paul was bound. 
See also Eph. iii 1—13, and the exposition. 
(0) In regard to the Gentile recipients of the universal Gospel. Mepis 


2 Thess. i 12. The persecution which the Thessalonians suffer is a Gentile 
proof that ‘the kingdom of God’, for which they suffer, is truly for them. converts. 
They as believers are equated with ‘the saints’: in them, no less than 
in Israel (Isa. xlix 3), the Name is to be glorified—‘the Name of the 
Lord Jesus in you, and ye in Him’, xara ri xapw rod Oeod judy kai 
kuplov “Incod Xpiorov. 

2 Thess. ii 16 6 dyamjoas pas Kal Sods mapaxAnow aiwviay kal édaida 
ayabiy év xdpirt, mapaxadéoar jpdv ras Kapdias. By grace ‘the consola- 
tion of Israel’ is widened to the consoling of the Gentiles. The thought 
is: For us too it is through grace, which hag extended it (and may 
you realise it!) to you as well. 

; 1 Cor. i 4 ém rH xapert Tod Oeod rH Sobeicn cpiv ev XpiotS “Inood. 
You have been called into fellowship, v. 9. 

2 Cor. vi 1 mapaxadodpev pi) eis Kevdv THY xdpwv Tod Oeod déEacOat vpas. 

2 Cor. viii 1 yrwpitoper dé dpiv, ddeAdol, thy xdpiv Tov Beod ri dedo- 
pévyy ev tais éxxAnotas tis Maxedorias. The contribution to the Jewish 
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The ad- 
mission 
of the 
Gentiles 
dominates 
his use of 
the word. 


This is in 
harmony 
with the 
latter part 
ofthe Acts. 
Later 


history of 
the word. 


Grace 
versus 
Freewill. 


Variously 
explained, 
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Christians was a signal witness to the fellowship into which the Gentiles 
had been brought by grace. It was a proof that grace was being con- 
tinually given to those who made this return of grace. St Paul plays 
on the senses of the word with great delight in this connexion: 2%. 4 ry 
xdpiv kal riy Kowaviay THs Siakovias Ths eis Tovs aylous: ¥. 6 émurehéon els 
duds Kal Thy xdpw ravtnv: v. 7 wa Kal ev ravTy TH XapiTe mepiroevnre : 
v. 9 ywosoxere yap THY Xap Tod Kuplov pay "Incod [Xpicrov]: 2 19 ev 
Th xdpire tabrn TH Svakovoupéry dp’ judy: ix. 8 dvvaret b€ 6 Ocos wacay 
xdpw mepiccedoa els vpas: v. 14 émirodotyrav spas dia thy varepBdd- 
Aovoay xdpw rot beod ef’ vuiv. The play on words was a truly Greek 
one: comp. Soph. Ajaa 522 xdpis xdpw yap éorw 7 Tixrovo’ dei. 

Gal. i 6 perariderOe ams tod Kadécavros tyuas ev xapire Xptotod eis 
erepov evayyéduor. 

Gal. v 4 xarnpyjOnre dro Xpiorod otrwes ev vou@ Sixaotobe, THs xapiros 
éferécare. You have separated yourselves from that which was your 
one ground of hope. 

Col. i 6 dd’ as suepas nxovoate Kal éeméyywte THY Xdpw Tov Oeod ev 
dAnOeia. This is again in connexion with the declaration of the uni- 
versal scope and fruitfulness of the Gospel. 

See also Eph. ii 5—9, and the exposition. 


A review of these passages makes it impossible to doubt that St Paul’s. 
use of yapis is dominated by the thought of the admission of the Gentiles 
to the privileges which had been peculiar to Israel. Grace was given to 
the Gentiles through his ministry: grace was given to him for his ministry 
to them. The flexibility of the word enables him to use it in this twofold 
manner. The Divine favour had included the Gentiles in the circle of 
privilege: the Divine favour had commissioned him to be its herald for 
the proclamation of that inclusion. 

This being so, we recognise the fitness with which St Luke, the com- 
panion of St Paul and the historian of his mission, uses the new name 
with peculiar reference to the proclamation and the reception of the 
universal Gospel among the Gentiles. 

It is unnecessary to follow the history of the word into the Pastoral 
Epistles, where it is somewhat more widely used (comp. 2 Tim. ii 1, Tit. iii 7), 
though its specially Pauline usage may be illustrated by Tit. ii 11; or 
into the Epistle to the Hebrews, where the reference is quite general; 
or into 1 Peter, which adopts so much of the phraseology of St Paul’s 
epistles. As the first great controversy of Christianity passed out of 
sight, terminology which had been framed with peculiar reference to it 
became widened and generalised ; and the word ‘grace’ in particular lost 
its early association, while it remained in the new Christian vocabulary 
and was destined, more especially in its Latin equivalent gratia, to be the 
watchword of a very different and scarcely less tremendous struggle. 


2. X&PITOYN. 


2. Closely connected with St Paul’s use of ydpis is his incidental use 
on one occasion only of the word yapirody (Eph. i 6). Its meaning both 
there and in Luke i 28, the only other occurrence of the word in the New 
Testament, has been variously explained. 
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The verb xapirotvv properly signifies ‘to endue with ydpis’: and its Its mean- 
meaning accordingly varies with the meaning of ydpis. Thus from ydpis 28 varies 
in the sense of ‘gracefulness of form’ (compare Hom. Od. ii 12 deomecinv Se a 
8 dpa ré ye xapw katéxevey “AOnvn), we have the meaning ‘to endue aloes 
with beauty’: Niceph. Progymn. ii 2 (ed. Walz. 1 42 hapa be soins 
ces ; : : : 9) Muppay dvors ev usages: 
exapiracey eis poppjv: comp. Ecclus. ix 8, in the form in which it is ‘to endue 
quoted by Clem. Alex. Paed. iii 11 83 dmoorpevov Sé tov dpOadpov azo with 
Yyovarkds kexapir@péyns (LXX. evpopdov). Again, from the sense of ‘gra- beauty,’ 
ciousness of manner’ we have the meaning ‘to endue with graciousness’ ; & ‘With 
Kcclus. xviii 17, ‘Lo, is not a word better than a gift? And both are See Ee 
with a gracious man (mapa dvdpt kexaptr@pévo): a fool will upbraid é 
ungraciously (a Xaplores) 2 
The above are Greek usages. A Hebraistic use, of ‘being caused to Hebraistic 

find favour’ in the eyes of men, is seen in Ps.-Aristeas Ep. ad Philocr. ¥5¢- 

(ed. Hody, Oxf. 1705, p. xxv; Swete’s Introd. to LXX p. 5581.4 ff): in 
answer to the question, How one may despise enemies—NHoxnkas pos 
mavras avOparovus cbvovay Kal Katepyacdpevos Pidlas, Adyov ovHévos by exous- 
TO O€ Keyapirdcba mpds wdvtas avOpdrovs, Kal addy Sdpov eidnpéva Tapa 

Ge0d Todr’ €or Kparicrov}, ) 

, In Luke i 28 the salutation Xaipe, xeyapirapévn, 6 Kipios peta cod St Luke: 
gives rise to the unuttered inquiry woramés ely 6 domacpos ovros; and the 
angel proceeds: M7 @oSot, Mapiap, edpes yap yapw mapa rh Oe@ (comp. 

Gen. vi 8). Thus xeyapirpévy is explained in an Old Testament sense as 22 O. T. 
7} evpodca xdpw rapa rh be: and the meaning of yapiroiv accordingly is (o." 
y : Ee St ; ivinely 
to endue with grace’ in the sense of the Divine favour% This was favoured’, 
doubtless the meaning intended to be conveyed by the Latin rendering 
gratia plena, though it has proved as a matter of history to be somewhat 
ambiguous*. Similarly the Peshito has hom), duis». Unfortunately 
the Old Syriac (sin and cu) fails us at this point. Aphrahat (Wright 180, 2) 
and Ephraim Comm. in Diatess. (Moes. 49) both omit the word in question, 
and read ‘ Peace to thee, blessed among women’. 


1 A few further examples of xapiroiv 
may here be noted: 

In Test. xii Patriarch. Joseph 1, we 
have ¢v dodevela nunv kal 6 tyYoros 
érecképars pe év pudaxy yunv kal 6 
owrhp éxaplrwcé we. This is of course 
an allusion to Matt. xxv 36, and éyapl- 
twoe is probably borrowed directly 
from Eph. i 6; the word being used 
simply in the sense of ‘bestowed grace 
upon me’: it is paralleled in the con- 
text by iydryce, éptdake, aviyyaye, 
Hrevbépwae, EBonOnce, dSiéOpepe, wape- 
xddece, evoe, ouvyydpnoe, epptcaro, 
Upwoe, as well as by éerecképaro. 

Hermas Sim. ix 24 3 6 ody kupios 
iddv tiv amAébrnTa atrdv Kal wacay 
yywibrnta, éwhHOvvey atrois ev Tots 
Kxéras Tov xelpav avTay, kal éxaplrw- 
cev avrovs &v mdoy mpdée avrav. 


The Latin Version (practically the 
same in both its forms) has: ‘dedit 
eis in omni opere gratiam’. 

Epiphanius (Haer. lxix 22): 6 de 
Movofs cuvéce éx Geod Kkexapirw- 
bévos hpwra ov TavTa, adda Kal 7d Ere 
av@TEpoY, K.T-A. 

2 In the Apocalypse of the Virgin 
(James Apocr. Anecd. 1, 115 ff.) the 
Blessed Virgin is constantly spoken of 
and even addressed as 7 Kexapirwpyévn. 

8 Ambignity almost necessarily arose 
when gratia came to have as its pre- 
dominant meaning a spiritual power 
of help towards right living. 

4 Not unconnected with this may 
be the confused reading of the Latin 
of Codex Bezae: ‘habe benedicta dms 
tecum | benedicta tu inter mulieres.’ 
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In interpreting St Paul’s meaning in Eph. i 6, es émacvoy dd€ns Tihs 
ydpiros avrovd hs éxapirwcev nuas év TO jyarnpéve, it is important to bear 
in mind that he is emphasising his own word ydprs. And we must compare 
certain other places in which a substantive is followed by its cognate verb: 
Eph. i 19 xara rhy évépyecav...ijv évnpynxev (where he is thus led to a some- 
what unusual use of évepyeiv: see the detached note on that word): ii 4 
dua tiv moAAny ayarny avrTov ny nyamnoev 7neas : iv I THs kKAnTews js 
xdyOnre: 2 Cor. i 4 8d ris mapakAjoews js mapakadovpeOa avrol. The 
sense appears to be, ‘His grace whereby He hath endued us with grace’. 
This is a more emphatic way of saying, ‘His grace which He hath bestowed 
on us’: it does not differ materially from the subsequent phrase of 2. 8, 
‘His grace which He hath made to abound toward us’. 

The Peshito version seems to recognise this meaning of the passage in 
its rendering ACS sara am, ‘which He poured on us’. The Latin 
version, however, renders: ‘gratiae suae in qua gratificauit nos’. The 
verb ‘gratifico’ appears to have been coined for this occasion. The com- 
ment of Pelagius on the verse gives the meaning which was probably 
present to the translator's mind: ‘In qua gratia gratos fecit nos sibi 
in Christo’. The interpretation was perhaps the natural issue of the 
corruption of js into év 7, which is found in D,G, and later authorities 
and is probably a scribe’s grammatical emendation. The relative js is to 
be explained by attraction to the case of its antecedent, as in 2 Cor. i 4, 
quoted above. It is simplest to suppose that it stands for 7: there appears 
to be no warrant for a cognate accusative, jy éyapiracev. 

Chrysostom’s interpretation of éyapiracev nuas is marked by a deter- 
mination to compass every meaning of the word. In the first instance 
he notes quite briefly (Field p. 110 F): ovxoty ef eis rodro éyapirwcey, eis 
€xawov dSoéns THs xaptros avrov, kal iva deién Tv xdpw avTod, pévopev év 
avr. Here it would seem as though he took éxapirecey nuas as simply 
meaning ‘endued us with grace’; in that grace, he urges, we ought 
to abide. But presently it occurs to him (111 B) to contrast éyapirwcev 
with exapicaro. Thus he says: ovk elev ‘is éyapicato’, GAN ‘éyapirocey 
jpas*s rouréotiv, od povoy auaptnuarwy dnnddagevy dAda kal emrepdorovs 
éxoinoe. He gives as an illustration the restoration of an aged and 
diseased beggar to youth, strength and beauty (the old Greek idea of 
Xapis): odrws efjoxnoev Hav thy Woyny, Kal Kadi Kal wobewhy Kal émé- 
pacroy éroingey’,..oiTas muds émixdpiras émoinoe cal alt mobewors. 
He then quotes ‘The king shall desire thy beauty’ (Ps. xlv 12). He is 
then led off by the phrase xexapirauéva pyyara to speak of the ‘gracious- 
ness of speech which marks the Christian: ody yapiev éxeivo rb matdlov — 
eivai paper, Sep av Herd Tijs Tov G@patos Spas Kal modAyy exn Thy ev 
Tots pypace xdpiy; Towodrot eiow of morol...rt xaptéctepoy Trav pnud- 
tov Se dv droracoopeba TS SiaBorto, &C 5 Sines 

ate Taree gs ea TN @, O¢ wy curvtaccdpeba TO xptoTa; 
Ths opooyias exeins Tihs ™po Tov Aovrpov, Tis pera TO Aovrpov; But 
in all this he is wilfully going back from St Paul’s use of xdpis, and 


introducing the sense of charm of form or of speech which belonged to 
xaptrovy in non-biblical writers, 


THE BELOVED. 


‘The Beloved’ as a Messianic title. 


1. In the Lxx 6 j}yarnpevos occurs several times as a name of the chosen 
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1. Usein 


people, as personified in a single representative. In the Blessing of Moses the Greek 


it is used three times to translate Jeshurun (ATW?) : Deut. xxxii 15 dmeXa- 


OE 
6 acne 


KTivev 6 Tyamnpévos, XXxxiii 5 kal €orat ev TO Hyarnpevea apxoy, 26 ovK éorw Kévos. 


Somep 6 Oeds rod Hyarnpévov. It again represents Jeshurun in Isa. xliv 2 
pn poBov, mais pov “laxk@B, Kal 6 nyamnpévos “Iopand bv é&edeEdunv: here 
*Iopand is an addition of the Lxx (in the Targum it also occurs in this place, 
but as a substitute for Jeshwrun). 

It is also used to render 17): in the address to Benjamin (without the 
article) Deut, xxxiii 12 - eget td Kuptov an ey KaTacKnvacet 
merobds: and in Isa. v 1 dow 8} 76 Hyarnpevep dopa Tov ayamnrov [pov] 
(9) T@ duredGvi pov. dpreddv eyertOn TO tyyarnpéev@ K.T.r. 

We may note also its occurrence in Bar. iii 37 “Iaxd8 1G mardi adrot 

t “Iopandk tO yyarnpév@ [dm] adrod: and in Dan. iii (35) da ’ABpadp 
Tov yyarnuévoyv vro ood (comp. 2 Chron. xx 7 oméppate ’ABpadw Te 
qyarnuév@ cov). 

2. In the Lxx we find two distinct meanings of 6 dyamnrés. 

(1) Like 6 jyannuevos, it is sometimes used for 1°7! ‘beloved’ Thus 
we find it in Ps. xliv (alv) tit. 68) vmep rod dyamyrod: in Ps. lix (1x) 5 
and Ps. evii (cviii) 6 émws av pucdéow oi dyarnroi cov. 

In Isa. vy 1, as we have already seen, where 6 7yamnpévos represents 1°), 
6 dyarnrés is used for 115, in order to make a distinction?. 

(2) But we also find 6 dyamnros used, according to a Greek idiom, for 
an only son. In the story of the sacrifice of Isaac it occurs three times 
where the Hebrew has 7°) ‘only’: Gen. xxii 2 rév vidv cou rév ayamn- 
rév: comp. vv. 12, 16. Of Jephthah’s daughter we read in Judg. xi 34 
nT S71 Pr: for this the A text has kal adrn povoyerns atrd ayanntn 
(to which many cursives add zepiuxrés avro): B has kai jv atrn povo- 
yeris (et haec unica ei Auge). In Amos viii 10 and Jer. vi 26 7évdos 
dyarnrod is used as the equivalent of ‘a mourning for an only child’?: 


1 Tt also represents 7p in Jer.  solitariwm quam unigenitum sonat: si 
xxxVili 20 (xxxi 20) vlés dyamryrds enim esset dilectus siue amabilis, = 
, i iit 6 ¢ txx transtulerunt, IDID poneretur. 
eee en a Even Greeks at a late period seem to 
have found a difficulty in the use of 
dyarnrés in the uxx. Gregory of 
Nyssa (De Deit. F. et Sp. S. iii 568 
Migne) has, as a citation of Gen. xxii 
2, AaBé por, pol, Tov vidy cov Tov dya- 
anrév, Tov jovoyer. Dr Hort points 


exdiynv ev Te olkw THE ayarnrep [A Tob 
dyamrnrod] pou. 

2 Jerome, writing on Jer. vi 26, 
shews that he failed to recognise the 
idiom at this place: ‘ubi nos diximus 
luctum unigeniti fac tibi, pro unigenito 
in Hebraico seribitur IAID, quod magis 


2. OF 6 
ayarnrés. 


‘Beloved’. 


‘Only’. 
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pL ‘ | ek pS ‘A c er a a TO ~Ov 
comp. Zech. xii 10 xéyovrat €4 avTov KkomeTov ws yarnre [ 


AQ]. 


3. In the New Testament we find 6 #}yarnpévos in Eph. i 6, the passage 
which has given occasion for this investigation. j 
‘© dyamnrés is used, both directly and indirectly, of our Lord in the 


Gospels. 
(1) At the Baptism: 


Markir1 30 26 vids pou 6 dyamnros, év cot evdoxyoa. 

€ ze Ae 
Matt. iii 17 Odrds éoru 6 vids pov 6 dyamnrés, év ® eusen ee ; 
Luke iii 22 as in St Mark, but with a notable ‘ Western 


variant? 
(2) At the Transfiguration : 


Mark ix 7 Otrds éorw 6 vids pou 6 dyamnros. 5 
Matt. xvii 5 Odrds éorw 6 vids pou 6 ayamntos, €v @ evddxnoa. 
Luke ix 35 Odrds éoriw 6 vids pou 6 éxdeheypevos®. 
Comp. 2 Pet.i17 ‘O vids pou 6 dyarnris obtos éorw. 
(3) Indirectly, in the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen. 
Mark xii 6 éru éva elyev, vidv dyamyrov. 
Luke xx 13 répybo tov vidv pov rov dyamnrév. 
St Matthew has no parallel to this clause. 
If the third of these examples stood alone, it would be natural to 
interpret it in accordance with the Greek idiom referred to above: and 
a close parallel might be found in Tobit iii 10 (N text), pia cor imjpxev 


Ouyarynp ayarnry. 


But it is difficult to separate its interpretation from 


that of 6 vids pov 6 ayannrds, which is twice applied directly to our Lord. 


Of this three renderings are possible: 


(1) ‘Thou art My only Son’, 


(2) ‘Thou art My beloved Son’, 


(3) 


‘Thou art My Son, the beloved’. 


The first of these renderings is vigorously championed by Daniel Heinsius, 


Ezxercitt. ad N. T. p. 94 (ed. Cantabr. 1640) on Mark i 11. 


The second is 


familiar to us in our English Bible, and in St Mark at least it suggests 


out (Two Dissert. p. 49 n.) that from 
his comment we can see that he found 
the word sovoyer# in his text. 

The usage belongs to classical Greek 
from the time of Homer: see Od. ii 
365, iv 727, 817, and comp. Il. vi 
400 f. From prose writers we may 
cite Demosth. Midias p. 567 ob piv 
Nixiparés y’ ottrws 6 To Nuxiov 6 dya- 
ayros mais, and Xenoph. Cyrop. iv 
62 €awa...dpre yevecdoxovra Tov aporov 
maida Tov dyarnrév. Aristotle shews 
an interesting extension of the usage, 
when in referring to the lex talionis 
he points out (Rhet. i 7) that the 
penalty of ‘an eye for an eye’ be- 
comes unfair when a man has lost 


one eye already; for then he is de- 
prived of his only organ of vision 
(d-yarnrov yap apypyrar). 

1 We may note that in Prov. iv 3 
WW is represented by d-yamwuevos. 
This word is used of Christ in Just. 
Dial. 93 dyyedov éxetvov...rdv dyamd- 
wevov tr’ adtod rod kvplov Kat @eod: 
but there it stands for the more usual 
ayarnwevov. 

? Tids wou ef ob, eye ofepov yeyéevynkd 
ce (Dabe...): from Pg, ii 7. 

3 This is the reading of NBL syr™™ 
arm sah boh a. It is undoubtedly to 
be preferred to that of ACD syreupeh 


bevg, which have 6 dyamrnrés with St 
Mark. 


THE BELOVED. 


itself as the most obvious translation. 


Yet there is some reason for sup- 


posing that the third interpretation was that which presented itself to the 
minds both of St Matthew and of St Luke. 

St Matthew assimilates the utterances at the Baptism and the Trans- but a dis- 
figuration, writing in each case Odrds éoriw 6 vids pou 6 dyannrés, év @ tinct title, 


evdoxnoa. 


It is possible that the right punctuation of this sentence is 
that which is suggested in the margin of the text of Westcott and Hort 


at Matt. iii 17: Otrds eorw 6 vids pov, 6 dyamnrés év @ evdoxnoa, For in 


Matt. xii 18 we find a remarkable change introduced in a quotation from 
The Hebrew and the Lxx of this passage are as follows: 


Isa. xii 1. 


iaryONS IBY 1D 
WE) Ny) Na 


> x Ps 
IakoB 6 mais pov, avTiAnyopat avTou: 


"Iopard 6 éxextos pov, mpooedéLaro adtov } Wu) pov. 


But St Matthew has: 


"1d u< + 4 FE 5 
ov oO Talis Ou ov 7npeTioa 


6 dyarnrés pou oy evdoxnoev 7 \ux7 pov. 


There is no justification for rendering ‘012 otherwise than as ‘My 


Elect ’?. 


It would seem therefore that St Matthew, in substituting ‘My 


Beloved, has been influenced by the twice repeated phrase of his Gospel 
6 ayarnros ev  evddxnoa: and it follows that he regarded 6 dyaryros as 
a distinct title and not as an epithet of 6 vids pov. 

St Luke, by his substitution of 6 éxdeAeypévos for 6 ayamnrés (ix 35), and to 
appears likewise to indicate that the latter was regarded as a title by itself, St Luke: 
for which the former was practically an equivalent. 

It is worthy of note that the Old Syriac version, in every instance and in the 
(except one) i in which its testimony i is preserved to us, renders 6 vids pov Old Syriac 
6 dyarnrés by y=aa=yq wt ‘My Son and My Beloved’: the conjunction Version. 
being inserted to make it clear that the titles are distinct”. 

It is further to be urged on behalf of this interpretation that the words The two 


3b ef 6 vids pov of the Voice at the Baptism according to St Mark directly a! ree 


1 This passage, Isa. xlii 1, is ex- 
plicitly referred to the Messiah in the 
Targum, which renders it thus: 7 
SPONNT YN MPDIPR AMWD YTIY 
9910"'D 7792 ‘Behold My servant Messiah ; 
I will uphold him: Mine elect, in whom 
My Word is well-pleased’. 

Curiously enough the Latin trans- 
lation of this which is given in the 
Polyglots of Le Jay and Walton has 
dilectus meus as the rendering of "N21. 
The mistake is perhaps due to a re- 
membrance of the Vulgate in Matt. 
xii 18. However it may have origin- 
ated, it is time that it was corrected: 
for it has misled a series of com- 


mentators. Thus in Harnack’s note 
on To yyarnuévy in Ep, Barn. iii 6 
we read: ‘Nomen erat Messiae apud 
Iudaeos ex Ies. 42, 1 repetitum’, with 
references to Liicke, Hinl. in die Apok. 
edit. 1 p. 281 n. 2, and Langen, Das 
Judenthum in Palist. 2. Z. Christi 
p. 162, 427. Hilgenfeld in his edition 
of Ep. Barn. carries on the tradition. 
2 So in Matt. iii 17 (sin cu), Luke 
iii 22 (sin: cu vacat), Matt. xvii 5 
(cu: sin vacat), Luke ix 35 (cu: sin 
4a =6 exdeAeypuévos). For 
Mark i 11 we have no evidence. The 
one exception is Mark ix 7 (sin 
—S.=yn “AS: cu vacat). 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


reproduce the language of Ps. ii 7, ‘The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art | 
My Son’. If therefore we may suppose that ‘the Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ 
were interchangeable titles in the religious phraseology of the time, we 
have in the Voice a combination of Ps. ii 7 with Isa. xlii 1, and ‘the Son’ 
who is set as King upon the holy hill of Sion is identified with ‘the Servant 
of Jehovah’; so that in the Divine intimation of the Messiahship the ideas 
of triumph and suffering are from the outset linked together. 

4. In the early Christian literature outside the New Testament we 
frequently find 6 jyamnpévos used absolutely of Christ; and also 6 iyamn- 
pévos mais, a combination which recalls Isa. xliv 2. The former occurs 
thrice in the Epistle of Barnabas: iii 6 6 Aads by jroipacev ev tH Hyamy- 
pév@ atrod, iv 3 6 Seomdrys ovvrétunnev Tovs Kaipous kat Tas nuépas, wa 
raxvvn 6 Hyamnuévos avrod Kal émt Tiy KAnpovouiay En, iv 8 cuverpiBy avtav 
4 dcabyxn, va 1} Tod Hyannpévov “Incod evkaracppayicby eis tiv Kapdiav 
jpav. See also Ignat. Smyrn. inscr. éxkAncig Oeod marpos Kal Tod yamn- 
pévov “Incod Xpicrov: Acta Theclae 1 mavta ra Ayia Tod Kupiov...Kal THs 
yenjoeas kal tis dvactacews Tod Hyamnpevou eyAvKawev avrovs, Kal Ta 
peyareta Tod xptorod x.7.A.1: Clem. Paedag. i 6 25 avrixa yotr Bamrifopév 
TG Kupig am ovpavay éernxncev orn pdptus wyannpévov: Yids pov el av 
ayamnros, €yd onpepov yeyévunkd ce. 

‘O dyannres is used throughout the apocryphal Ascension of Isaiah, as 
though it were a recognised appellation of the Messiah: and although it - 
is there due to a Christian hand, it not improbably represents a traditional 
Jewish usage, 

We find the combination 6 #yamnpévos ais in Clem. Rom. lix 2, 3: and 
6 adyannros mais in Ep. ad Diogn. 8, and, as a liturgical formula, in Aart. 
Polyc. 14, Acta Theclae 24. In Herm. Sim. ix 12 5 we have rod viod 
avrob Tob Hyamnpéevov tm avrod: comp. Sim. vy 2 6 roy vidy adrod roy 
ayamnrov. 

A number of references to jyarnpévos and dyamyrds in the Apostolic 
Constitutions are brought together by Harnack in his note on Ep. Barn. 
iii 6. Specially to be observed are v 19 (Lag. p. 152, lL 14) rére dWorra 
Tov dyarnrov Tov Oeot, dv é€exévrnoay, which shews that the dyamnrés of 
Zech. xii 10 was interpreted of Christ: and v 20 (Lag. p. 153, l. 24), where 


_ the title of Ps. xliv (xlv) $8) umép rod dyamnrod is similarly explained 


Summary, 


(comp. Jerome Commentarioli in Pss., Anecd. Mareds, iii pt. 1, and 
Corderius Catena in Pss. ad loc.). 


The case then for regarding ‘the Beloved’ as a Messianic title in use 
among the Jews in New Testament times may be stated thus. 


rf ‘The Beloved’ (6 jyarnuévos LXX) is used in the Old Testament 
as a title of Israel. It is easy to suppose that, just as the titles ‘the 
Servant’ and ‘the Elect’ were transferred from Israel to the Messiah as 


Israel’s representative, so also the title ‘the Beloved’ would become a title 
of the Messiah. 


i In Iren. ito 1 (Mass.) we read: kat contain a reference to Eph. i ro 
Tv Evoapxoy els rods ovpavods dvddnyw  dvaxepaausoacOa ra mdvra, it is pro- 
To} Hyarnpévov Xpirod "Incot rod bable that 6 wyarnudévos was directly 
kuplov 7uav: but, as the next words suggested by Eph. i 6.. 


THE BELOVED. 


2. When the first and the third of our Gospels were written, ‘the 
Beloved’ and ‘the Elect’ were practically interchangeable terms. For in 
St Matthew we find o dyarnrdés pov in a citation of Isa. xlii 1, where the 
Hebrew has ‘2 and the Lxx renders literally 6 ékAexrds pov. And, 
conversely, St Luke substitutes 6 éxAeAeypévos for 6 éyamnrds in the words 
spoken at the Transfiguration. 


3. Each of these substitutions in a different way favours the view that 
in St Mark’s twice repeated phrase 6 vids pou 6 dyamnrés a separate title is 
given by 6 dyamnros, and not a mere epithet of vids. 

4. The Old Syriac Version emphasises the distinctness of the title by 
its rendering ‘ My Son and My Beloved’. 


5. In Eph.i 6 St Paul uses ev r@ jyamnueva as the equivalent of ev 
T® xptoT@, in a context in which he is designedly making use of terms 
which had a special significance in Jewish phraseology. 


6. In early Christian literature 6 jyarnpévos is undoubtedly used as 
a title of our Lord; and it is difficult to suppose that its only source is this 
one passage in St Paul. 


7. If the Messianic portions of the Ascension of Isaiah cannot be 
regarded as pre-Christian, yet the persistent use in them of 6 dyamyrds as 
the designation of Messiah suggests that the writer must have thought it 
consistent with verisimilitude in a work which affected to be a Jewish 
prophecy of Christ. 1 


1 Prof. C. H. Turner in Journ. of of my argument it is enough that 6 
Theol. Studies xxvii 113 ff. (Jan. 1926)  ayannrds in St Mark should have been 
makes a strong case for interpreting interpreted in the very earliest times 
ayarntés as ‘only’ in the three pas- (e.g. by St Matthew and St Luke) as 
sages of St Mark, though not in St the equivalent of 6 #yawnpévos. 
Matthew or St Luke. For the purpose 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS, 


On the meaning of pvatipiov in the New Testament. 


The history of the word pvor7jpioy is curious and instructive. Starting 
with a technical signification in pagan religion, the word passes through 
a neutral phase in which the original metaphor has ceased to be felt, and 
in the end is adopted as a technical term of the Christian religion. The 
fact that it ends as it began in signifying a religious rite readily suggests 
that it was borrowed by Christianity directly from paganism. With certain. 
limitations this may be true. That the Christian Sacraments of Baptism 
and the Eucharist were called pvorrjpia is probably due, in part at least, 
to the fact that the word was in common use for rites to which these 
Sacraments seemed to present some parallels. But, if so, it is certain 
that the borrowing process was considerably facilitated by the use of - 
puotypiov which is found in the New Testament; and that use, as we 
shall see, has no direct connexion with the original technical sense of 
the word. 


1. We find in the classical Greek writers a group of words—pvéw, 
porns, pvotnovor—all of which are technical terms: ‘to initiate’, ‘one 
who is initiated’, ‘that into which he is initiated’. Of the derivation of 
puéeo nothing certain can be said. It has often been stated that the root 
is to be found in pie. But pvcas means ‘with the eyes shut’; and though 
the word is sometimes used by transference also of shutting the mouth, 
it is always necessary that the word ‘mouth’ should be expressly added 
in order to give this meaning. We cannot be certain therefore—though 
in itself it is not improbable—that the first meaning of the word is one 
of secrecy. We must be content to say that in usage pvorjpioy signifies 
a religious rite which it is profanity to reveal. 

In later Greek the word was used metaphorically of that which may 
not be revealed, a secret of any kind. Thus we have a line of Menander 


(incert. 168), praornpidy cov pH) Karetrns TS pido: ‘tell not thy secret to 
a friend’. 


2. The word is not used by the Lxx in translating any Hebrew word of 
the canonical books of the Old Testament. But in the Greek of Dan. ii, 
where the original is Aramaic, it is used eight times? to render 817, a word 
borrowed from Persian and found in Syriac as <4. It is here used 


in reference to Nebuchadnezzar’s dream and its interpretation by Daniel: 


1 In Plato Theaet. 156athe word has (9), a passage which has fallen out of 
not lost its original meaning atall,as the rxx by homocoteleuton, but is pre- 
is shewn by duyros in the context. served in Theodotion’s version. 

2 We may add to these Dan. iv 6 
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the ‘mystery’ was revealed to Daniel by the God who alone reveals 
‘mysteries’. The word ‘secret’ seems fully to represent the meaning. 
In the remaining books of the’ Greek Old Testament we have the O. T. 


following examples of the use of the word!: Apoory- 
Tobit xii 7 pvorjpiov Baciiéws caddy xpiwa, ra dé epya Tov Oeod Bs 


dvaxadinreww evdd&as (repeated in v. 11). 

Judith ii 2 @€ero per adréy 7d pvoripioy tis BovdAjs avrod (when 
Nebuchadnezzar summons his servants and chief men). 

2 Mace. xiii 21 rpoonyyetdey b€ Td pvornpia (of Rhodocus, who ‘ dis- 
closed the secrets’ to the enemy). 

Wisd. ii 22 xat ovx eyvacay pvotijpia Geod, ovde pucOdv AAmoay 
dovdtnros (of those who put the righteous to torture and death: 
‘their malice blinded them’), 

Wisd. vi 22 ri d¢ eorw codia kal ras eyévero drayyeAd, 

kal ovK droxpiya vpiv puotypia. 

Wisd. xiv 15 puornpia kal tederds (of heathen mysteries: comp. 
pvotas O:acov in xii 5). 

Wisd. xiv 23 4 yap rexvopdovous rederas 7 kpvgua pvotypia (again of 
heathen mysteries). 

Ecclus. iii 18 mpdeciv amoxahvmres ra pvoripia avrod [8*: not in 
x* ABC] 

Eeclus. xxii 22 puornpiov aioxadiwews cal wAnyfs Sodlas (of the 
things which break friendship). 

Ecclus. xxvii 16 6 droxadk’mtev pvotnpia dmedccey ict (and 
similarly with the same verb in vv. 17, 21). 


In the other Greek translators of the Old Testament we have occa- Other 


sional examples of the use of the word. ah 
Job xv 8 ‘Hast thou heard the secret of God?’ So A.V.: Heb. rete es 
D371. : 


R.V. ‘Hast thou heard the secret counsel of God?’ marg. Or, 
‘Dost thou hearken in the council ?’ 
LXX 7) cuvtaypa Kupiov axjxoas; Symm. Theod. pyoripiov. 
Ps. xxiv (xxv) 14 LXX kparaimpa Kiptos tov doBovpévav adrdv. 
Theod. Quint. pvornptov. 
Proy. xi 13 ‘a talebearer revealeth secrets’; Lxx dyjp dtykoocos 
drroxadirrres Bovdds év cuvedpig. Symm. pvornprov. 
Proy. xx 19 (not in Lxx): the same words. Theod. pvorjpror. 
Isa. xxiv 16 bis (not in LXx): rd puotnpidy pov euoi bis, A.V. ‘My 
leanness! my leanness!’ 
We see from these examples (1) that the word pvorypiov was the natural The word 
word to use in speaking of any secret, whether of the secret plan of a cam- '* used of 
“i : 4 ; ; any secret, 
paign or of a secret between a man and his friend. It is but sparingly 
used of a Divine secret: it may be that the earlier translators of the Old 
4 - . and found 
Testament purposely avoided the word on account of its heathen associa- yin gro. 
tions. We see moreover (2) that its natural counterpart is found in words xa\irrev. 


1 Of cognate words we may note: doris yap éotw Tis ToD Oeod émiorHuns, 
pvorixGs = ‘secretly,’ 3 Mace. iii 10: ‘she is privy to the mysteries of the 
poborts, of Wisdom, in Wisd. viii 4 knowledge of God’, 


4. The 
Gospels 
and the 
Apoca- 
lypse. 


Pauline 
Epistles. 
‘The mys- 
tery of 
iniquity ’, 
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like droxadvarew and dsoxdAvyis, words which are equally applicable to all 
senses of pvornpiov. 

3. An important link between the usage of the Greek Old Testament 
and the usage of the New Testament is found in the later Jewish Apo- 
cryphal literature. Thus, we may note the following examples from the 
Book of Enoch: 

viii 3 (apud Syncell.) of Azazel and his companions: martes ovrot 
Apéavro dvaxadirrew Ta pvoTHpia Tais yuvakiv avtav. 

ix 6 (Gizeh fragm.) éd7dooev Ta pvotypia tod aidvos Ta ev TO 
odpavg: 80 in x 7, xvi 3 ter, of the same matters1. 

4. Inthe New Testament, apart from the Pauline Epistles, the word is 
only found in one passage of the Synoptic Gospels (with its parallels) and 
four times in the Apocalypse. 

Mark iv 11 dpiv ro pvotnpioy Sédorar THs Bacideias Tov Geod (Matt. Luke 
ipiv Sé8orat yravat Ta pvotypia THs BaciAetas Tod cod [Matt. ray ovpaver)). 

‘The secret’ of.the kingdom was revealed to the disciples, while the 
multitudes heard only the parables which contained but at the same time 
concealed it. 

Apoc. i 20 ré pvoripiov Tay éxra dorépay ods eides... 

In this place the word pvorypcov follows immediately after the words 
& pédXet yiveoOat pera radra. These words and pvoryjpioy itself are printed — 
in small uncials in the text of Westcott and Hort, with a reference to 
Dan. ii 29. Whether a direct allusion to the Book of Daniel was intended 
by the writer may be doubted. The sense of pvor7piov in Dan. ii appears 
to be quite general; whereas here we seem to have an instance of the 
use of the word in a somewhat special sense, as either the meaning 
underlying an external symbol, or even the symbol itself. See below on 
Apoe. xvii 5, 7. 

Apoc. x 7 Kal eredéobn TO MYCTHPION TOY OEOY, as evnyyéAiwev TOYC 
éaytoy AoyAoye ToYc TrpodHitac. 

With this we must compare Amos iii 7 (LXx) éay pt) droxadiWy madelav 
mpos Tovs SovAovs avrov rods mpodyras (YTD m3 ON 53). Here we find that 
pvotnptov, Which apparently had been avoided by the txx, has now become 
the natural word for the Divine ‘secret’. 

Apoe. xvii 5, 7 kal éml rd pérwmoy adtis Svopa yeypappévor, pvariptor, 
BABYAQN...€yd épd coe rd pvatypiov Tijs yuvatkds Kal rod Onpiov. The 
name Babylon is itself a puorijpioy, that is, a symbol containing a secret 
meaning. In the second place the pvarypiov is rather the meaning of the 
symbol, as in i 20, 

_ 5. We now come to the Pauline Epistles. The earliest example we 
meet with is an isolated one. The word is used in describing the opera- 
tions of the Antichrist in 2 Thess. ii 7. The Man of Iniquity is to be 
revealed (droxadv6j, v. 3). At present however there is r5 katéyov—eis 
TO droxarupbjvat adriy €v tO adrod Kaip@: TO yap pvornprov 7dn évepyetras 

1 The Greek fragments of the Book Aethiopic text, see Anrich Mysterien- 
of Enoch are reprinted in the last  wesen, p. 144, notes: it occurs several 
volume of Dr Swete’s manual edition times in connexion with ‘the Tablets 


of the Septuagint (ed. 2, 1899). For of Heaven’. 
references to the word ‘mystery’ in the 
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a > he na € , ¥ ” 

THS avopuas* povov O KaTéx@y apTt Ews ek péoov yévntat. Kal Tore amoKa- 
, 

AvPOnoerar 6 Avopos, kK.T.r. 


Here there can be little doubt that the word jworpiov has been a secret to 
suggested as being the natural counterpart to the dioxddv\is already be re- 
spoken of. The Man of Iniquity is the embodiment of the principle of Upc! 


iniquity in a personality. The restraint which at present hinders him 
from being ‘revealed’ is spoken of first as a principle of restraint (ré 
karéxov), and then as a personal embodiment of that principle (6 caréxar). 
While the restraint is effectual, the dvouia cannot be ‘revealed’ as 6 a&vo- 
pos. But already it is at work, and it will be ‘revealed’ later on: till it 
is ‘revealed’ it is a ‘secret’—rd pvorypiov tis dvouias. There is perhaps 
an intentional parallel with the ‘secret’ of the Gospel, which waited to be 
revealed in its proper time?, 


In 1 Cor. ii 1 St Paul is reminding the Corinthians of the extreme ‘The mys- 


simplicity of his first preaching to them: kayd ¢AOav mpds vpuas, ddedpol, 
HAGov ov Kal? irepoxnv Aéyou 7} codias karayyé\Aav dpiv Tb pvoTipwov? rod 
Geod, od yap Expwa te cid€évae ev tyiv ei pt) Ingodv Xpiorov kal rodTov éorav- 
popevoyv. Not with any superiority of ‘wisdom’ had he come to them; not 
as a publisher of the Divine secret: nay rather as knowing nothing save 
Jesus Christ, and Him as crucified (the message of the Cross being, as 
he had already said in i 18, folly to the Greeks). But, although for the 
moment he seems to disparage ‘wisdom’ and ‘mysteries’, he presently 
adds (ii 6): coiay dé Aadodpev ev Tots Tedelots (‘the full-grown’, as opposed 
to ynmios of iii 1): and he continues in 2% 7: dda Aadovper Oeod codiay 
€v pvoTnpi@, THY doKexpupperny, nv mpodpirev 6 Oeds mpd Tav aidvay eis 
Sofav juov. This use of the word is the characteristically Pauline use. 
It denotes the secret Purpose of God in His dealings with man. This 
is par excellence the Mystery. 


In 1 Cor. iv 1 the Apostle describes himself and his fellow-workers as The plural 
imnpéras Xpiorod Kai oixovopouvs pvotnpioy Geod, ‘entrusted for the sake of #¥777p!4- 


others with a knowledge of the Divine secrets’, The word is twice again 
used in the plural: in 1 Cor. xiii 2 Kav ¢y@ mpognrelay kal €i86 Ta puotypia 
mavra kal macay THY yyoow, Where its connexion with prophecy is note- 
worthy: and in 1 Cor. xiv 2 mvevpare 5¢ Nadei pvornpra, where it is connected 
with speaking in a tongue which no one understands, in contrast with 
such prophecy as is intelligible to the Church. 


1 There is a merely verbal parallel 
to 7rd pvorihpioy Tis avoulas in the de- 
scription which Josephus (B. J.i 24 1) 
gives of Antipater. In contrast with 
others who uttered their thoughts 
freely, and were accused by him for 
their unguarded utterances, the taci- 
turnity and secrecy of Antipater are 
emphasised: ov ’Avrimdrpov Blov ovK 
dv hpaptév tis eimay Kaxlas puaotiptoy. 
His life was a villainous secret. 

2 It is to be noted that here there is 
a variation of reading: pvoripioy is 
read by S*AC, some cursives, the 


Syriac Peshito and the Bohairic. It 
has also some Latin support. On the 
other hand papripioy is the reading of 
&°BD,G,LP, most cursives, the Latin 
Vulgate, the Sahidic, Armenian and 
Aethiopic; and it has the support of 
Chrysostom and some other patristic 
writers. It may have come in from a 
recollection of 7d uapripiov Tov xpioTod 
ini6. The substitution destroys the 
completeness of the contrast between 
v. 1 and v. 7, and gives altogether a 
weaker sense. 
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One more example is found in the same epistle (1 Cor. xv 51), of the 
change at the Second Coming: ido puotipioy vpiv déyo. This may 
be compared with the use of the word in the latter part of the Book 
of Enoch. 

In Rom. xi 25 the problem of the unbelief of Israel, which accords 
with ancient prophecy and in some strange way is bound up with ‘mercy’ 
to the Gentiles, is spoken of as a Divine secret: od yap Oéh@ vpas 
dyvoeiv, adedpol, Td pvaTHpioy TodTO,...d7L mdpwots amd pEepovs TO Topanr 
yéeyovev, k.T.A. 

In Rom. xvi 25, 26 we have again the characteristically Pauline use 
of the word: xara droxaduvpw protnpiov xpovors aliwviows ceorynpevon, 
havepwbévros Sé viv, dud te ypapdv mpopntixey Kat emitayny Tov aiwviov 
Ocod eis tmaxony riotews els mavta ta €Ovn yvapiobévros. This is the 
secret of secrets, the eternal secret now at last revealed in the Christian 
Church. 

This last passage shews that the use of the word which we find in the 
Epistles to the Colossians and the Ephesians is no new one. The Mystery 
par excellence has a special reference to the Gentiles, In fact it is nothing 
less than the inclusion of the Gentiles as well as the Jews in a common 
human hope in Christ. So in Col. i 26, 27 we read: 7d puornptov ro 
drroxekpuppévoyv amd taév aidvev Kat awd Tav yevedr,—viv Se epavepoOn 
Trois dylots avrov, ois iOeAncev 6 Oeds yrwpicar ti TO wAovTos THs de&ns 
Tov pvoTnpiov TovTov ev Tois COveow, 5 é€oTw Xpiotos ev tui, 7 eAmis THs 
ddéns. ‘Christ in you Gentiles —that is the great surprise. None could 
have foreseen or imagined it. It was God’s secret. He has disclosed 
it to us. 

In Col. ii 2 the same thought is carried on in the words, eis émiyvwow 
rod pvotnpiov Tov Oeod, Xpiorod, ev @ eioly mavres of Onoavpol tis copias 
kal yvdoews amdxpyda. Here ‘the mystery of God’ is Christ as the 
treasury of the hidden wisdom which it is granted them to know. 

Tn Col. iv 3 the Apostle bids them pray that he may have opportunity 
Aadjjoat TO pvotypiov Tod ypiorod, OC 6 Kal dédeuar, va havepdow aird os 
Sei pe AadAToat. 

In the Epistle to the Ephesians the word occurs five times in this same 
sense. We need but cite the passages here. 

1.9, 10 yopicas miv Td pvotipiov Tod OeAjparos adrod, Kara Thy evdokiav 

avrod hv mpoédero €v aia els oixovouiay rod mAnpsparos Tov Kapav, dvaxeda- 
AawoacOa Ta Tdvta ev TH xXpioTS. 
iil ee Kara droxduyy éyvapicbn por To pvotypior, kabas mpoéypaya 
ev odly@, mpos 0 ddvacbe avaywwdcKovtes vofca THy civeriy pov év ™@ 
pvompio tod xpiorod, & érépacs yeveais ovK eyvopicbn Trois viois Tay dy 
Opairay ds yoy drrexahipOy Tois aylows droardAos adtod Kal mpodyrais év 
mvevpati, evat Ta €Ovy GuvKANpovoua Kal oivT@pa Kal ouvpéroxa Ths emayye- 
Alas ev Xpiot@ “Inood dia rod evayyeXiov. 

iii 9 kal gporica ris 7 olkovopia rod pvornpiov Tod amokekpuppévou amd 
Tov aidvev €v TO OES TO Ta TavTa KTicarT.. 

Vi 19 €v mappynola yrwpica rb protipiov rod evayyedlou virep od mpe- 
oBevw év ddvoet. 


The Mystery, then, on which St Paul delights to dwell is the unification 
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of humanity in the Christ, the new human hope, a hope for all men of all 
conditions, a hope not for men only but even for the universe, 

The word pvornpiv occurs once more in the Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘ This 
and in a sense somewhat different from any which we have hitherto ™ystery’. 
considered. In Eph. v 32 we read: 7d puorrpiov todro péya eotiv, eyd 
O€ A€yw eis Xprorov cai eis rv é€xxAnolav. St Paul has cited the primaeval 
ordinance of Marriage, which closes with the enigmatic words xa) Zcovra 
oi dvo eis oapxa piav. This saying is true, he seems to say, of earthly 
marriage ; but it has a yet higher signification. The ancient ordinance 
is not merely a divinely constituted law of human life; it has a secret 
meaning. It isa pvoryjpiov, and the pvorjpiov isa mighty one. I declare 
it in reference to Christ and to the Church. I say no more of it now: 
but I bid you see to it that in common life each one of you is true to its 
first and plainest meaning, for the sake of the deeper meaning that lies 
hid in Christ. 

The sense in which the word here occurs may be illustrated from later A symbol, 
writers. Justin Martyr, for example, uses it somewhat in the same way 0F its. 
when he speaks for instance (Trypho 44) of certain commands of the ™©278- 
Mosaic law as being given e’s pvornpiov rod Xpiorod: or, again, when he 
says of the Paschal lamb (Zrypho 40) rd pvoripioy ody trod mpoBarov... 
tUmos yy Tod Xpiorov. The Paschal rite contained a secret, not to be 
revealed till Christ came. Thus rd pvorijpiov is practically a symbol or 
a type, with stress laid upon the secrecy of its meaning until it comes to 
be fulfilled. 

We have still to consider two passages in the Pastoral Epistles. In ‘The mys- 
1 Tim. iii 9 we read that a deacon is to hold rd pvornpioy ris micrews tery of the 
ey kabapa cwedice. It is not required of him, as of the bishop, that he ft’. 
should be 8:daxrixés. Hence no secret lore can be meant: he is not the 
depositary of a secret tradition, as the words might have seemed to imply 
had they been spoken of the bishop. The phrase in its context can only 
refer to such elementary and fundamental knowledge as any servant of the 
Church must necessarily have. 

In the same chapter (v. 16) we read: kal dpodoyoupevas péya eotly 7d ‘The mys- 


ris evoeBelas pvotijpiov: and the words are followed by what appears to tery of 


be a quotation from a Christian hymn. The epithet ‘great’, which is here seeetes ie 


applied to ‘the mystery of godliness’, is the same as in Eph. v 32. It 


- refers to the importance, not to the obscurity, of the mystery (see the note 


‘on that passage). But the use of this epithet is the only point of contact 


in the expression with the phraseology of St Paul: for the word evo¢Bea 


belongs to the peculiar vocabulary of these as compared with the other 
_ Pauline epistles. 


In both these instances the word pvorrpiov appears to have a more A more 
general meaning than it has elsewhere in St Paul's writings. The sum of ae 
the Christian faith seems to be referred to under this term. It is perhaps ©7198 


a natural expansion of what we have seen to be the characteristically 


Pauline use of the word, when the special thought of the inclusion of the 
Gentile world in the Purpose of God has ceased to be a novel and en 


grossing truth. But whether such an expansion can be thought of as 
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directly due to the Apostle himself is a part of the difficult problem of 
the literary history of these epistles. 

We have found, then, no connexion between the New Testament use 
of the word ‘mystery’ and its popular religious signification as a sacred 
rite, which the initiated are pledged to preserve inviolably secret. Not 
until the word has passed into common parlance as ‘a secret’ of any kind 
does it find a place in biblical phraseology. The New Testament writers 
find the word in ordinary use in this colourless sense, and they start it 
upon a new career by appropriating it to the great truths of the Christian 
religion, which could not have become known to men except by Divine 
disclosure or revelation. A mystery in this sense is not a thing which 
must be kept secret. On the contrary, it is a secret which God wills to 
make known and has charged His Apostles to declare to those who have 
ears to hear it. 
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On évepyetv and its cognates. 


The meaning of évepyeiv and the cognate words in St Paul’s epistles has Limita- 
been so variously understood that it is desirable to attempt a somewhat tion of use 
more complete investigation of them than has hitherto been made. That 2% wT. 
the sense which they bear in the New Testament is in some respects Mente 
peculiar is in part due to a fact which it may be well to note at the 
outset : namely, that, wherever its ultimate source is directly expressed, 
the evépyea is always attributed either to Divine or to Satanic agency. 

The prevailing thought is that of a Divine évépye. In the two passages 

in which the evil spirit is spoken of as exerting évépyesa, there is evidence 
in the context of an intentional parallel with, or parody of, the methods of 
Divine action: see above in the note on Eph. ii 2, and Lightfoot’s notes 

on '2 Thess. ii 3—11 (Notes on Epp. pp. 111 ff.). This limitation lends 
'a certain impressiveness to this whole series of words. Even where évep- 

yew is used of human action (Phil. ii 13) we are reminded that God 

Himself is 6 evepydy rd evepyetv. And it is further in harmony with 
this conception that wherever in St Paul’s writings éevépyeca is attri- 
buted to things, as opposed to persons, the form of the verb used is 
not evepyeiv but evepycioba. 


1. At the base of all these words lies the adjective éevepyos, which 1. The 
signifies ‘at work’: compare évapyos, ‘in office’, used in documents pre- ree 
served in inscriptions and papyri. It is found in Herod. viii 26, of certain MOE S 
deserters who came into the Persian camp Biov re Sedpevor cat évepyol Classical 
Bovdopevor eiva. The word has various shades of meaning, as ‘active’, writers. 
~*busy’, ‘effective’ (of troops), ‘under cultivation’ (of land), ‘productive’ 

(of capital) ; and in most cases the opposite condition is described by dapyés. 

The later form is évepyys (Aristotle has éevepyéoraros). In Polybius both 
forms occur, and they are frequently interchanged in the manuscripts. 

The uxx has évepyds once, Ezek. xlvi 1, of the six ‘working days’; but Biblical 
never évepyrs. In the New Testament, on the contrary, évepyjs is the writers. 
only form’ We have it in 1 Cor. xvi 9, @vpa yap pow dvéwyev peyadn 

kat evepyns : that is, an ‘effective ’ opportunity of preaching: for the meta- 


1 This form of the word lent itself 
readily to confusion with évapyjs. In 
the two passages of St Paul in which 
it occurs the Latin rendering is evidens 
(or manifesta) which implies évap- 
js in Greek mss. In Heb. iv 2 
_ évapyts is actually found in B; and 


EPHES.’” 


Jerome, when he quotes the passage 
in commenting on Isa. lxvi 18, 19, 
has evidens, though elsewhere he has 
eficax. For further examples of the 
confusion see the apparatus to my 
edition of the Philocalia of Origen, 
Pp. 140, 141, 144. 
16 
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phor of the ‘open door’ compare 2 Cor. ii 12, Col. iv 3. In Philem. 6, ows 
7 Kowovia THs mioTeds Tov évepyys yérnrat, it means ‘productive of due 
result’, ‘effective’: and in Heb. iv 12, (dy yap 6 Adyos Tod Beov Kat ee 
kat Toudrepos umép macay pdxaipay Sicropor, it again seems to mean effec: 
tive’; but perhaps the word was chosen with a special reference to Cav : 
for évepyos and évepyeiy are used of activity as the characteristic sign of 
life!—‘ alive and active’. 


2. The substantive évépyea is employed by Aristotle in a technical 
sense in his famous contrast between ‘potentially’ (Svvdpec) and ‘actually’ 
(évepyeig). We have it too in the Nicomachean Ethics in the definition of 
7d dvOpanwoy dyabév, which is declared to be Wuxijs évepyera Kat’ dperny 
év Bio redei (i 6 15, p. 1098, 16%); and in this connexion a contrast is 
drawn between évépyeca and €&ts. 

It is interesting to compare with this the definition of the term in 
physiology as given by Galen, de natural. facultt. i 2, 4, 5. He distin- 
guishes carefully Zpyor ‘result’, évépyera ‘action productive of épyor’, and 
dvvauus, ‘force productive of évépyera’. 

In the Greek Old Testament the word occurs only in Wisdom and 
in 2 and 3 Maccabees. It is used twice of the operations of nature, 
Wisd. vii 17, xiii 4; once in the phrase ody Smdav éevepyeia, ‘not by force 
of arms’ (xviii 22); and again in the notable description of Wisdom as the 
Zoonrpoy dknriS@rov Ths Tod Geov évepyeias (vii 26). It is used in 2 Mace. iii 
29, 3 Mace. iv 21, v 12, 28, of a miraculous interposition of Divine power. 

The instances last quoted suggest that already the way was being 
prepared for that limitation of the word to a superhuman activity which 
we noted at the outset as characterising its use in the New Testament. 
St Paul, who alone uses the word, has it five times expressly of the 
exercise of Divine power (Eph. i 19, iii 7; Phil. iii 21; Col. i 29, ii 12). 
In Eph. iv 16 it is used in the phrase kar évépyeay, without an express 
reference indeed to God, but of the building of the Body of the Christ; 
so that this can hardly be regarded as an exception. 

On the other hand it occurs twice of an evil activity. In the descrip- 
tion of the incarnation of iniquity, which is to parody the work of Christ 
and to claim Divine honours, we have the expression, ob éorly 7 mapovoia 
kar’ évépyevav Tov Zarava. Already the Apostle has said, rd yap puorhpioy 
75n évepyetrat Tis dvouias: and lower down he adds, of those who are to 
be deceived by the signs and wonders of this false Christ (onpelos kat 
tépaow wevdovs), wéumet avrois 6 beds evépyecav wAdNS cis TO morTEdoAL 
avrois TS Weider. This ‘working of error’, which makes men believe the 


? In Xenophon Memorad. i 4 4 we 
have {a euppord re Kat évepyd, in 
contrast with the efdwra ddpovd te Kat 
dxlvnra of sculptors or painters. Com- 
pare also Athan. de incarn. 30 el yap 
dh vexpds Tis yevduevos ovdev évepyey 
dWvarat K.T.\.  WOs, elmep odK ~orTw 
évepyav [sc. 6 Xpicrés], vexpod yap tddy 
€or. Tovro, airds rods évepyolvras Kat 
SGrras rijs évepyelas waver, x.r.d. In 


‘Wisd. xv 11 we read 

bre Hyvoncey riv wrdoavra adbrév, 

kal Tov éumvedcavTa aitg Wuxhy év- 

epyodoap 

kal é€upvojoavra mvetua Swrekdy. 
The passage which underlies this is, 
of course, Gen. ii 7 évedioncer eis Td 
tpbowmoy aitod mvoiv fwijs, kat éyévero 
6 dvOpwiros els Wuxhy fScar. 
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false pretender (who is ‘the lie’, as Christ is ‘the truth’), is itself a 
judgment of God. We may compare ‘the lying spirit’ sent forth from 
God to deceive Ahab, 1 Kings xxii 21—23. 


3. The verb evepyeiy, after the general analogy of denominatives in -ew, 3. The 
means primarily ‘to be at work’, ‘to work’ (intrans.), and is accordingly Verb évep- 
the opposite of dpyeiv. So Aristotle freely employs the word in connexion 7 trae 
with his special sense of évépyeia. Polybius, whose use of the word is for tive. 
the most part somewhat peculiar, has this first and most natural meaning 
in a passage in which he prophesies the filling up of inland seas: iv 4o 4, 
peevodons ye O17 Tis avtis Takews wept tovs Térous, kal Tov aitloy THS €yx@- 

Gews evepyotvTay kata TO auvexés. We may compare also Philo, de deg. 
alleg. iii 28 (Mangey, p. 104) érav rapodca [sc. 7 xapd] Spacrnpias évepy7. 
But indeed the usage is too common to need illustration. 

A further stage of meaning is used when the verb is followed by an Transi- 
accusative which defines the result of the activity. Then from the in- tive. 
transitive use of ‘to work’ we get a transitive use. There appears to be 
no example of this in Aristotle: but instances are cited from Diodorus 
Siculus and Plutarch, and it is common in later Greek. In Philo, de 
uit. contempl. (M. p. 478), the meaning is scarcely different from that of 
mparrew: & yap mportes ev cradiows ekeivo...vixrap ev oKdr@ peOvortes... 
évepyovow: and this is often the case in other writers. So far as I am 
aware, the accusative always expresses ‘that which is worked’, and never 
‘that which is made to work’. That is to say, evepyety does not seem ever 
to mean ‘to render évepydv’, in the sense of ‘to bring into activity’. 

Thus, though Polybius uses again and again such expressions as évepyf Polybius. 
mowovpevor THY epodov (xi 23 2), and évepyeorépay arodaivover riv vav- 
paxiay (xvi 14 5), he does not use évepyeiy as equivalent to éevepyov 
moteiabat, In the one place where this might seem at first sight to be 
his meaning (xxvii 1 12 évepyciv éwéra£av trois apxovot THY ouppayiay) 
this interpretation cannot be accepted in view of the strong meaning 
(‘assiduous’, ‘energetic’, ‘vigorous’) which évepyos (-js) invariably has in 
this writer. We must therefore render the words, ‘to effect the alliance’. 


We come now to the Greek Old Testament. In the intransitive sense Greek 
évepyeiv is found in Num. viii 24 in B, as the substitute for a somewhat O.T, 
troublesome phrase of the original, which AF attempt to represent by 
Aevroupyeiv Aevrovpyiav ev epyos. It occurs again in Wisd. xv 11 (quoted 
already) and xvi 17 & ré mavra oBevviyre Vdate mreiov evjpyes Td wip. 

The transitive sense is found in Isa. xli 4, ris evipynoe Kal éroince radra; 
in Prov. xxi 6 6 évepyav Onoavpicpara yAooon wevdel, and xxxi 12 évepyet 
yap tT avdpt dyad. 

In the New Testament évepyciv comes, apart from St Paul’s epistles, Gospels. 
only in Mark vi 14 (Matt. xiv 2) dia rodro evepyotow ai duvdpers ev aire, al 
where the connexion of the word with miraculous powers is to be noted. tbe 

In St Paul we find the intransitive use in three passages. The first St Paul. 
ig Gal. ii 8, 6 yap evepynoas Iérp@ eis dmoorodjy ths meptrophs evnpynoey arte 
kai éuot eis ta Ov, ‘He that wrought for Peter’, etc. The connexion of 
évepyew with miraculous interpositions, which we have already observed, : 
and which will be further illustrated below, may justify us in interpreting 

16—2 
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this passage, in which St Paul is defending his apostolic position, in the 
light of 2 Cor. xii 11 f., ovdey yap vorépnoa Tay dmepAiay droardhav, et 
Kal ovdev ews? Ta pe Alets Tov dmogrdAov KatetpyaoOn ev vpiv ev maon 
Compare also [Mark] 
xvi 20 Tod Kupiov cuvepyodvros Kal Tov Noyov BeBatodvros Out Téy émaKo- 
Aovotvrav onpetor, Acts xiv 3, xv 12, Heb. ii 4. In any case we must 
avoid the mistake of the Authorised Version, which renders ‘He that 
wrought effectually in Peter...the same was mighty in me’. We cannot 
attribute to St Paul the construction evepyety rwi in the sense of évep- 
yey & rm, though it may have come in at a later period through a 
confusion, with Seneca which is a compound verb?. In Eph. ii 2 
we have the intransitive use again in rod mvevparos Tov viv évepyourros 
év trois viois ras dwebias. In Phil. ii 13 we have rd Oédew Kal To evep- 
yeiv, where the word is exceptionally used of human activity, as we have 
already noted, and is introduced as a kind of echo of the preceding 6 
evepyav. 

The transitive sense occurs in the passage just cited, Phil. ii 13 6 
évepyav...rd Oédew k.r.d.; also in Gal. iii 5 6 évepyay Suvdpers ev dpiv, and 
in a specially instructive passage, 1 Cor. xii 6—11, diaipéoers evepynuarov 
eiaiv, kai 6 avros Oeds, 6 evepyav Ta TavTa ev TacwW... 


dropovn, onpetois [re] Kal Tépacw Kat Suvdpeot. 


GrA@ b€ evepynuara 
duvdpewy...gdvra Sé tadta évepyei TO Ev Kal Td aiTo mvedpa, Here again 
the reference is to miraculous powers. In Eph. i 11 we have xara mpo- 
Geow Tod Ta mavra évepyobyros Kata THy BovAry Tov OeAnparos avtov, Where 
we must render ‘who worketh all things’: for we are not justified in 
supposing that it can mean ‘who setteth all things in operation’: the 
thought of ‘moving the universe’, expressed in Heb. i 3 by dépov ra 
mavra TH pypate this Suvayews avrov, must not be introduced here. Simi- 
larly in Eph. i 19, xara tyy évépyesay Tov Kparovs tis ioxvos avrod Hy 
ernpynkev €v TS xptoT@ eyeipas avréy x.t.A., We must render ‘according to 
the working...which He hath wrought’. If the original is more emphatic 
than such a rendering may seem to imply, this is due chiefly to St Paul’s 
general attribution of évepyeiv and évépyeca to Divine operation. 


4. We now come to the point of chief difficulty, the use and meaning 
of évepyeto Oat. 

From the meaning of evepyeiv c. accus., ‘to work, effect, do’, we 
readily get a passive use, evepyciobai, ‘to be wrought, effected, done’, 
Thus Polybius uses it of a war ‘being waged’: in i 13 5 he says that, 
contemporaneously with certain wars between the Romans and the 
Carthaginians, mapa tots “E\Anow 6 KrAeoperkds Kadoupevos évnpyeiro 
Tddep0s : comp. Joseph. Anti. xv 5 3. Again, in ix 12 3 he uses roy — 
ev Kaip@ évepyoupevar as a variant Beee his previous phrase rép pera 
ddAov Kal civ Kap mparrouévoy; and in ix 13 9 he lays stress on a 


1 In Athenag. Supplic. 10 we have 
an apparent, but perhaps only ap- 
parent, instance of such a construction: 
xalroc kal avrd 7d évepyody Trois éx- 
puvodor mpodynrixas ayiov wveDua dadp- 
poay elval payer Tov Geov. ‘The dative 


is adequately explained as dativus 
commodi. A more doubtful looking 
instance is Clement. Hom. vii 11 xat 


dia Tobro duaprdvovor wbcous evepyety 
Ovvarat. 
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general’s choice of those 8? ay kal ped dv evepynOnoera rd kpiOev, ‘his 
decision shall be executed’, ‘his plan shall be carried out’. This is the 
sense which the form bears in the only passage of the Greek Old Testament 
in which it occurs, 1 Esdr. ii 20 évepyetrat Ta KaTa Tov yao. 

Although ee does not use evepyciv in a transitive sense, yet we Aristotle. 
find a few instances of the passive évepyeio a in his works. 

Ilept purav ii 7 (827, 33°). The sun réyruv rove? (826, 37"): but the 
moisture may be so great, @oTe BH merraiver Oat: Tore 9 Uyporns avrn, eis 
nv ov evnpyndn més, «.7.d., Le. in which réyus has not been wrought 
or effected by the sun. 

voix. akpodc. ii 3 (195, 28>). He has been classifying causes and 
effects (airta kal dy atria). Causes are either xara dtvayey or évepyouvra : 
they are duyapes in respect of Suvara, and évepyovrra in respect of évep- 
youpeva: of the last an instance is dd¢ 6 olkodopay rade TA oixodopouper@. 
Potential causes and possible results are contrasted with effective causes 
and effected results. 

Ilepiyruxjs ili 2 (427, 7%). The text is uncertain; but there is a con- 
trast between duvduec and r@ civa, followed by a further distinction: 

t@ & eivat ov, ddda TO evepyeicbar diapers, ‘in the being carried into 
effect’ or ‘realised’. 

Ilept xoop. 6 (400, 23>). God is to the universe what law is to the 
state: 6 tis modews vopos akivntos dv év Tais TaY ypopevor Yuyxais mayra 
oikovouet Ta KaTa THY rodcTeiav. In accordance with law one man goes to 
the Prytaneum to be feasted, another to the court to be tried, another to 
the prison to be put to death: yivovrar dé cal Snpobowiar vopipor...dedv 
te Gucia Kai npw@wv Geparreia...dddrda dé Gros evepyovpeva KaTa piay mpoc- 
rag 7) voummov e€ovciay. Here the word is used in no philosophic sense, 
but simply means ‘carried out’ or ‘done’! 

It is interesting to note that in Xenophon we have two examples ’Apyeis6a 

of the passive of dpyeiv. Cyrop. ii 3 2 ovdév yap avrois dpyetrat TOV Pca 
mparrerOa Seouévav, ‘they leave nothing undone’, ‘let nothing lie dpyov’. Pee 
Hiero 9 9, if it be made clear that any one who finds a new way of 
enriching the state will be rewarded, ovdé atrn ay 7 créyus apyoiro: 
a few lines below we have this repeated in the form, woAdovs ay cal rovTo 
ekopunaerev Epyov moveia Oar Td cKoreiv tt dyabov. The use of dpyeiv ‘to be 
idle’ (of persons) and dpyeio@a ‘to be left idle’ (of powers) may prepare 
us for a corresponding use of évepyeiv ‘to be at work’ (of persons) and 
évepyciaba ‘to be set at work’ (of powers). 

In the New Testament all the examples of évepyeio@a, with the ’Evepyei- 
notable exception of James vy 16, belong to St Paul. The passages are a ae 
the following : i 

(1) 1 Thess. ii 13 f. Acyor Geod, ds Kal evepyeirar ev bpiv rots mucTeEvVovow. 
dpeis yap pinta eyernOnre......0Tt Ta avTa emdGere kal vpeis K.TA. 

(2) 2 Thess. ii Z TO yap pvoTnpioy 718n evepyeirae Ths dvopias: pdvov 
6 Karéxov dprt, K.TA. 

(3) 2 Cor. i 6 eire mapaxaXoupela, vrép THs UO mapaxhioecs Tis 
evepryouperns év vmopovy Tay avTay mabnpdatav dv Kal nets 
Tag XoLev. 

1 This instance is not given in Bonitz’s index, 
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(4) 2 Cor. iv 12 dare 6 Oavaros ev npiv evepyeirat, 7 dé Con ev vpiv, 

(5) Gal. v 6 dAda miotis 80 ayarns évepyoupLevy. ; ; 

(6) Rom. vii 5 f. ra radnpara trav dpapriay Ta dit Tov vopov evnpyetro 
év Trois pédeow nuav eis TO Kaprodopyaa TO Gavare: vuvi dé 
KatTnpynOnuey K.T.A. 

(7) Col. i 29 efs 6 Kal Korid ayo Copevos Kata THY evepyeray avTov Ty 
évepyowperny ev not ev Suvapet. 

(8) Eph. iii 20 cara ray dvvapw Thy evepyoupevny ev ny. 

In approaching the consideration-of these passages we are met by the 
dictum, which has received the sanction of Lightfoot’, that evepyeia Oat 18 
always middle, ‘never passive in St Paul’. It is difficult to reconcile this 
judgment with the observed fact that évepycioOax is never used by St Paul 
of persons, while évepyeiv is always so used. If the words be respectively 
passive and active, this distinction is perfectly natural: but there seems 
no reason why the middle should be specially applicable to things in 
contrast to persons’, Moreover, so far as I am aware, there is no trace 
of a middle in any other writer. The aorist where we find it is always 
évnpyiénv. The one passage of Polybius which appeared to offer an 
example to the contrary, ii 6 7 xardmdnéw kat PoBov evepynordpevor Tois 
ras mapaXias oikodo1, is now emended with certainty by the substitution 
of évepyacduevor, which at once restores the proper construction of the 
dative and gives back a well recognised idiom. 

If then we decide that in St Paul as elsewhere évepycio Ga: is passive, we 
have to ask whether that sense of the passive of which we have already 
found examples, ‘to be carried out, effected, done’, will give a satisfactory 
sense in the passages before us. 

The very first of them refuses this interpretation. The Divine message 
of the Gospel (6 Adyos Tod Geod) évepyeirae év Trois mictevovow. St Paul’s 
meaning here appears to be ‘is made operative’, ‘is made to produce its 
appropriate result’: another writer would probably have given us évepyei, 
‘is operative’; but St Paul prefers the passive, the agent implied being 
God 6 évepydv. The Gospel is not allowed to lie idle and unproductive : 
it is transmuted into action: the Thessalonians share the sufferings which 
are everywhere its characteristic accompaniment. 

Similarly in (3), the mapd«Anois is made effective only by fellowship in 
the sufferings of the Gospel: and the thought in (4) is closely allied. 

In (2), whereas the evil spirit may be said évepyeiv (Eph. ii 2), the 
puotiptoy Tis dvouias, the counterpart of the pvorrpioy rod xpiorod, is said 
evepycio Oa, ‘to be set in operation’. 

In (5) the sense appears to be: ‘faith is made operative through love’, 
without which it fails of its action (dpye?)’. With a like interpretation (6) 
presents no special difliculty. 


Tn (7) and (8), especially when compared with Eph, i 19 Kata THY evép- 


1 See his note on Gal. v 6. youunévn here as passive, though unlike 
* Compare Greg. Naz. Or. 318 (i St Paul he thinks of a human agency: 
559 D) kal ef évépye, evepynOhoerac Strom. i 4 (p. 318) w&s ovk dudw diro- 
Snrovbri, obK evepyrjoer, Kal duod ro Sexréor, evepyov Thy rlorw dua THs 


évepynOnvar mavoerat. ayanns wemoummévor; 
* Clement of Alexandria took évep- 
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yetav...nv evipynxey «7.d., We again find the passive appropriately used. 
St Paul says 7 évépyea evepyeira, not évepyei, because he regards God 
aS O évepyav. 

It is to be observed that in actual meaning evepyeiv and évepyeioba 
come nearly to the same thing. Only the passive serves to remind us that 
the operation is not self-originated. The powers ‘work’ indeed ; but they 
‘are made to work’. 

The passage in St James’s Epistle (v 16 modd ioyver dénois dtxalov James v 
évepyoujevn) is notoriously difficult. We must not hastily transfer to this 16- 
writer a usage which so far as we know is peculiar to St Paul. Yet it 
is at least possible that here too éevepyovyévn means ‘set in operation’ by 
Divine agency. 

Tn later times évepyeiv was used in the sense of ‘to inspire’, whether the Later use 
inspiration was Divine or Satanic. But this usage has no direct bearing for ‘in- 
on the meaning of the word in the New Testament. tptatoes 
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1. Barvye- 
viokew in 
classical 
authors, 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS 


On the meaning of érriyvecss. 


1. The word eriyvwors is not found in Greek writers before the time 
of Alexander the Great. “Emtywoécxey, however, is used occasionally by 
almost all writers. Thus in Homer, Od. xxiv 216 ff, when Odysseus 
proposes to reveal himself to his father, he says: 

avrap é€y® marpos TELpnoomat 7LETEpoLo, 

ai Ké fe éemvyven Kal ppaccetat opOarpoicw, 
He KEY ayvoijot ToAvY Xpovoy audis €orTa. 

If he discern me and read me with his eyes, 
Or know me not, so long I am away. 


Again, in Od. xviii 30 f, the beggar Irus challenges Odysseus to fight 
him in the presence of the suitors: 
(écai vv, iva mayres emvyyewor Kal otde 
papvanévous: mas & ay od vewrép@ avdpi paxow; 
‘that these may know us, how we fight’: that they may discern which is 
the better man of the two. 
In Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff. it is used of Thyestes at the banquet: 
avtixk adyvoia AaBav 
éober Bopay GBparov, as opas, yéver. 
Kare? émvyvovs épyov ov Kataicvoy 
@poger, Kerr. 
Here, as in Od. xxiv 216 ff, it is used in contrast with dyvo., ‘not recog- 
nising’, ‘not discerning’. 
In Soph. .4j. 18 f. we have : 
kal viv éméyvos ed wv ex’ avdpt Svopevet 
Bdow kvkdodvr’, Aiavre ro cakes ope. 
‘And now thou hast discerned aright that I am hunting to and fro on 
the trail of a foeman’: so Jebb, who says in a note: “ eréyvas with partic. 
(xuxdodvr’) of the act observed, as Xen. Cyr. 8. 1. 33 eréyvas 8 ay...ovdéva 
ovre dpytCouevov...ovre yalpovra”. 


Soph. £7. 1296 f. : 


otra 8 éras prrnp oe pi meyvdcerat 
padpd rpocdre. 
‘And look that our mother read not thy secret in thy radiant face’: J ebb, 
with a note: “—‘yrdcerat, ‘detect’: the dative is instrumental”. 
In Thucydides there are two distinct usages of the word. The first 
is the same as that which we have already noticed : eg. i 132: Tapamron- 
oduevos oppayida, iva...) emvyv@, Aver Tas emoredds : i.e. that the receiver 
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of the letter might not detect what he had done, The second corresponds 
with a special meaning of ywdcxe, ‘to determine’ or ‘decide’ (i 70, ii 65, 
ili 57): it does not directly concern us here. It is nearly synonymous with 
€mtKptyvety. 

If now we inquire what is the force of the preposition, or in other The force 
words how does émyweckew differ from ywookew, we may note first of all of the pre- 
that the simple verb would have given the meaning, intelligibly if less see re 
precisely, in all the cases which we have cited. There is no indication 
that émeyiaoxew conveys the idea of a fuller, more perfect, more advanced 
knowledge. 

We find a large number of compounds in ézi, in which the preposition It signifies 
does not in the least signify addition, but rather perhaps direction. It not ad- 
seems to fix the verb upon a definite object. Thus we have éravveir, rumen h 
erriderxvivar, emicnrety, emtkadely, emixnpiocey, emixpareiv, emixpimrenv, ért- : 
pereo Oat, eripiprynoxer Oat, emivoeiv (excogitare), emixopnyev. So also émixowos 
means ‘common to’ and is followed by a genitive or dative of the object. 
In these cases we cannot say that the compound verb is stronger than the 
simple verb. The preposition is not intensive, but directive (if the word 
may be allowed). It prepares us to expect the limitation of the verb to 
a particular object. 

Thus ywodoxew means ‘to know’ in the fullest sense that can be given A limita- 
to the word ‘knowledge’: émvywacxew directs attention to some particular tion sug- 
point in regard to which ‘knowledge’ is affirmed. So that to perceive &* ec 
a particular thing, or to perceive who a particular person is, may fitly be 
expressed by émrywacxew. There is no such limitation about the word 
ywoéoxe, though of course it may be so limited by its context. 


2. We may now consider the usage of the uxx. In Hebrew the The 
ordinary word for ‘to know’ is Y3?, But in the earlier books of the O.T, verb in 


a 38 the Luxx. 
“DiI is used in the sense of discerning or recognising. Thus it is the word 


employed when Jacob’s sons say to him: ‘Know now whether it be thy son’s 
coat or no. And he knew it, and said, It is my son’s coat’ (Gen. xxxvii 32 f.). 
So again in Gen. xlii 8, ‘And Joseph knew his brethren, but they knew 
not him’. Here, as we might expect, the word is rendered by émupd- 
exew. Throughout the historical books éexcywdcxew generally represents 
37], though occasionally it is a rendering of Y7°. In the Prophets, how- 
ever, ‘3/1 is very rare, and émriywookey is used forty-five times to render 
yy’. To shew to what an extent the two words were regarded as identical 
in meaning, we may note that in Hzekiel the phrase ‘they (ye) shall know 
that I am the Lord’ is rendered about thirty-five times by yrdcovra: (yvo- 
ceobe), and about twenty-five times by émiyydcovrat (emiyvdoea be)". 
In the later books of the Lxx we come across the word émiyvwors, of The noun. 

which hitherto we have said nothing. It occurs four times in books of 


yn 
° 


1 For the distribution of the render- _ the simple verb alone occurs (save as 
ings between the two translators of a var. leet. of A) in chapters xxvili to 
Bizekiel see Mr Thackeray’s article in xxxix. 

Journ. of Theol. Studies, Apr. 1903: 
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3. Verb 
and noun 
in Poly- 
bius, 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


which we have Hebrew originals. Three times éemiyywois Ocod represents 
DON MYT (Prov. ii 5, Hos. iv 1, vi 6, the only places where this expres- 
sion seems to occur). The fourth occurrence of the noun is again in Hosea 
(iv 6), where in the same verse NY is rendered first by yrdous and then 
by émiyveois'. 

Besides these passages we have only 2 Macc. ix 11, eis emlyvoow 
rbeiv Oeia parry, ‘to come to knowledge under the scourge of God’. 
Symmachus used the word in Ps. Ixxii (Ixxiii) 11, ‘Is there knowledge in the 
Most High?’, where the Hebrew is TY, and the Luxx have yyéaxs. 

It may be worth while to add that in Wisdom we have yvdors deod 
twice, but érlyrwcrs does not occur at all. In Ecclesiasticus also we have 
yvaots Kuplov, but émiyvwors is not found. 

Thus we learn from the Greek O. T. nothing more than that the 
word was coming into use, and that it was employed in a familiar passage 
of Hosea, the first part of which is cited in the N. T.; ‘I desired mercy, and 
not sacrifice ; and the knowledge of God more than burnt offerings’ (Hos. 
yi 6). 

3. In Schweighiuser’s index to Polybius émywdckey appears as 
occurring eight times. It regularly means ‘to discover’ or ‘discern’: 
once it is coupled with padeiy (ili 32 8, emvyyo@var xat paéeiv); three times 
it is strengthened by cafés. The noun éziyveors occurs twice (iii 7 6, 
31 4). In each case the historian is defending the study of general history 
as contrasted with mere narratives of particular wars. In the latter place 


-he speaks of ‘the knowledge of past events’, rv tay mapeAnrvOorer émi- 
g p ? PEA} 


4. The 
verb in the 
Gospels : 


and in St 
Paul. 


yvwow, using in the context two parallel phrases, mjy ray mrpoyeyovorey 
ertoTnpny and tis Tay mpoyeyovoTtay vrouyjoews. In ili 7 6 he says that 
a statesman cannot dispense with ‘knowledge’ of this kind, rijs ray mpoecpy- 
pevev értyvécews. There is no indication whatever that any strong meaning, 
such as full or advanced knowledge, was attached to the word. 


4. We now come to the New Testament. In the Gospels and Acts 
emvyvaoxewy is found in the sense of ‘ perceiving’, ‘discerning’, ‘recognising’, 
just as in classical authors. It is interesting to compare Matt. xi 27, oddels 
emvywodcket Tov viov, k.T.A., With the parallel in Luke x. 22, ovdets ywooxet Tis 
coTw 6 vids, xt.A. In Luke i 4, a émeyvds meph dv xarnyndns Mbyor Thy 
dopddeav, We have the word used with good effect to indicate the discern- 
ment of a particular point in regard to things already known. 

In St Paul’s Epistles we find both the verb and the noun. In Rom. i 32 
we have: ofrives rd Sixai@pa tod Oeod emvyvdvres, which is to be compared. 
with v. 21, didte yrdvres tov Oedv. The difference, if there be one, is that 
€vyvovres is more naturally used of knowledge of a particular point. In 
I Cor. xiv 37, émywookera & ypadw dpiv dre kupiov éotw évroAn, and 
2 Cor. xiii 5, 7) ovK emtywooxete Eavrods drt "Incods Xpiords ev vpiv; it is 
again used of discerning or recognising a special quality. It is used of 
the recognition of persons in 1 Cor. xvi 18, émeywooxere ody rods TOLOUTOUS, 
and in 2 Cor. vi 9, bs ayvoovpevos cal emryiv@okdpevor (comp. the passages 


1In1r Kings Vili 4 érlyvwors stands in Esther [xvi 6] it is a variant of N* 
for NYT in AR, but B has yoo, and for edyywpootvgy. 
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cited above, Hom. Od. xxiv 216 ff., Aesch. Ag. 1596 ff.). In Col. i6f,, ap ns 


Nepas nkovoate Kal éméyvare tiv ydpw Tod Ocod év adnOeia: kabds éua- 
Oere x.r.., there may be a suggestion of discriminating and recognising 
as true: we have ywockew ry yapw in 2 Cor. viii 9, Gal. ii 9. So too in 
1 Tim. iv 3, émeyvexdor tiv ddnOeray. 

There remain two remarkable passages in which St Paul plays on 
yiweoxew and its compounds. 2 Cor. i 13, o¢ yap Ada ypadhopev vpiv 
GN } & dvaywodoxere 7 Kal emcywodcoxete, emitw dé Sti ws rédous eme- 
yrocerbe, xabds kal éméyywte Huds amd pépous, Ste Kavynua dpov eopev 
kaOdrep kal vyeis jpov. The last part of this is plain enough: ‘ye have 
recognised us, in part at any rate, as being a glory to you, as you are 
to us’. With the former part we may compare iii 2 ‘ye are our epistle, 
yweokopern Kal dvaywackopevn’, the full-sounding word being placed 
second. So here the sound of the words has no doubt influenced the 
selection: ‘ye read and recognise’. But we cannot say that émeywocrew 
refers to a full knowledge of any kind, especially as it is subsequently 
joined with ao pépous. 

In 1 Cor. xiii the Apostle compares yvécis, as a spiritual gift, with 
ayaryn. Tvears is after all in our present condition but partial; é« yépous 
yap ywooxopey: the partial is transient, and disappears on the arrival of 
the perfect. So the child gives way to the man. We now see mirrored 
images which suggest the truth of things: we shall then see ‘face to 
face’. The words recall the promise of God that He would speak 
to Moses ‘mouth to mouth’ and not 8 aimyydrwv (Num. xii 8): also 
Deut. xxxiv 10, Maojs, by &yvw Kupios adroy mpdc@moy cata mpdcwmov: 
and Ex. xxxiii 11, ‘The Lord spake unto Moses face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend’, St Paul continues: adpri ywookw ex pépous, rére 
dé emvyvdcopat Kabds cai éreyvdoOnv. The thought of fuller knowledge 
which is here given is expressed, not by the change from ywacke to its 
compound, but by the contrast with éx pépovs and by the defining clause 
introduced by xaéds'. We see this at once if we try to cut the sentence 
short, and read only: apri ywooko ex pépovs, Tore 5€ emtyvdcopuat: this 
would be unmeaning; for there is no ground for supposing that it could 
mean by itself, ‘then shall I fully know’. It is probable that émyvécopar 
is introduced because éreyvdobny (of knowledge of a person) is to follow. 
At the same time we may admit that the full-sounding word is purposely 
chosen to heighten the effect at the close. That no higher kind of know- 
ledge is implied in the compound word is seen when we compare Gal. iv 9, 
yrovres Oeod, wadrdov dé yrooOevres 70 Geod. 
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Plays on 
the word. 


In com- 
bination 
with yw- 
OKELV. 


_ The only remaining instance of the verb in the N.T. is in 2 Pet. ii 21, In 2 Peter. 


- a egr -~ vA ; ae ~ 
Kpeirrov, yap jv avrois pi) emeyvaxévar thy odov THs Sixaogvyys 7 éemvyvovow 
vmootpéeWat K.T.d. 


The noun ériyveors is freely used by St Paul. It is generally followed, ‘Erbyrwots 


as we might expect, by a genitive of the object: thus, auaprias, Rom. iii 20 


_inStPaul; 
? with gen- 


of God or Christ, Eph. i 17, iv 13, Col. i 10 (cf. 2 Pet. i 2, 3, 8, ii 20); rob itive of the 
Gernpatos avrov, Col. i 9; Tod pvotnpiov rod Geod, Col. ii 2; adnbeias, object; 


1 So quite correctly Euthymius Ziga- —_ adrov (sc. rév Oedv) wéov* 7d yap ‘Kabas 
benus ad loc.: ‘rére 58 émeydoouar’ kal éweyvdoOnv’ 7d Wdéov Spo. 
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without a 
genitive. 


5. The 
view that 
émlyrwots 
means 
‘further’ 
or ‘fuller 
know- 
ledge.’ 
Grotius. 


Lightfoot 
cites 
Justin 
Martyr, 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


1 Tim. ii 4, 2 Tim. ii 25, iii 7, Tit. i 1 (cf Heb. x 26); mavros ayaGov, 
Philem. 6. We do indeed find yrdacs similarly used of God and of Christ 
(2 Cor. x 5, Phil. iii 8); but emiyvwors had the advantage of avoiding the 
ambiguity as to whether the following genitive was objective or subjective 
(as in Rom. xi 33, d Babos...yrdoews $cod). Accordingly as a rule yraous is 
used where knowledge in the abstract is spoken of, but emiyraors where the 
special object of the knowledge is to be expressed. 

Rom. i 28, ov éSoxipacay riv beoy exew ev enryydce, iS no exception 
to this rule. In Rom. x 2, (jXov beod ~yovow, GAN ov Kar eriyvocy, the 
word may perhaps suggest the idea of discernment: as also in Phil. i 9, ‘that 
your love may abound more and more év émyydce Kal macy aicOyoet, 
’: and in Col. iii 10 f, ‘putting on the new man, 
which is renewed eis ériyyoow kar’ cixdva Tod Kricavtos avréy, Grou ovK 
év"EAny k.7.A., Where there is no contrast with any imperfect knowledge, 
but the knowledge referred to may perhaps be specially the discernment 
and recognition of the abolition of the old distinctions of race and condi- 
tion. But perhaps it is unnecessary to search for any particular subtilty 
of meaning in the word. 


els TO Soxipacew K.T.A 


5. This long investigation has been necessitated by the determination 
of commentators to interpret éem/yywcrs as a fuller and more perfect kind 


of yao.s. Thus Grotius on Eph.i 17 says: ‘ éxiyvects proprie est maior ~ 


exactiorque cognitio’, a remark which he repeats on Col.ig. In dealing 
however with émiyywois duaprias in Rom. iii 20 he is more cautious, 
and says: ‘ériyywors idem quod yrdors, aut paulo amplius’. Among the 
moderns Fritzsche (on Rom. i 28), Alford, Ellicott and Lightfoot take the 
same view. Lightfoot comments on the word twice (Phil. i 9 and Col. i 9). 
At the latter place he says: ‘The compound ériyvwois is an advance upon 
yveows, denoting a larger and more thorough knowledge’. He cites in 
favour of this view Justin Martyr Tryph. 3 (p. 221 A): émiotnpn tis éoriv 
7 Tapéxovoa avtov Tay avOperivey Kat Tov Ociay yvoow', éreita Tis To’T@Y 
Oevotnros kal Sixaocvyns eriyvecw; The context of this passage requires to 
be carefully considered. In the preceding sentences Justin has been dis- 
cussing the nature of philosophy : it is, he says, ‘the science of the existent 
and the knowledge of the true’ (émorjuy éotl rod dvros Kal tod adnOods 
emtyvaats). His interlocutor objects that émvrrjun has different meanings : 
it means one kind of thing when applied to generalship, seamanship or 
medicine; another in regard to things human and divine. And then he 
asks (in the words already cited): ‘Is there an émoriyn which affords 
a knowledge (yvdous) of the actual things human and divine, and after 
that a knowledge (ériyywo.s) of the divineness and righteousness of 
these same things?’ Here the distinction (if we are to press for one) 
is between a knowledge which reveals to us the things themselves, and 
a knowledge which discerns certain qualities of those things. ; 


1 Justin is here employing acurrent Wendland’s edition iii gg. 
definition of gopla. See Philo decon- also 4 Mace. i 16, copla 8} rolvuy 
gressu (Mangey i 530) codia d¢ émiori- eo rlv wars Oelwy Kat avOpwrlywy apa 
by Cclov kat dvOpwrlvwy kal Toy TroUTwy ud. Me 
airlwy, and the references given in 


Comp. 
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Lightfoot also cites St Chrysostom on Col. io: eyvare, GANG Sei ti kal Chryso- 

emcyvava. To do this passage justice we must look first at St Chrysostom’s stom, 
comment on the preceding words (v. 6), dd’ is jugpas fxovoare Kal em €yvare 
Tip xapw Tod Oeod ev adnbeia, cabds eudbere dws "Enadpa xr. He says: 
aya ed€£acbe, dua éyvare Thy xdpw rod bcod. From this it does not appear 
that he can have laid much stress on the preposition. So when he comes 
to the phrase fa tAnpwbire riy éemiyveow Tod OeXnparos avrov, it is on 
mAnpebjre that the stress of his comment falls: ‘iva rdnpodjre’, not, 
ovx iva AdBynre- EhaBov yap: adda TO Aeiroy tva wAnpwdAre. Then below 
he says: Ti dé cotw ‘iva mAnpa@dire rip exiyvwow tov OeArpatos avtovd’; 
Sia Tod viod mpoodyerOar Huds ave, ovkere SC dyyédov. Sru pév ody det 
mpocayerOar, eyvare: eimer S€ dpyiv 7d TodTo padeiv, Kat did Th Tov vioy 
émepyev. Again no stress falls on émiyywow. There is indeed something 
more to be learned, viz. riv emiyywow tod OeAnparos avrod: but it is not 
a fuller knowledge of the will of God which is in question. So he 
continues: ‘kai airovpevo.’, pnoi- pera modAjs THs omovdis: Todro ‘yap 
Seixvurw, Sri éyvwre, adda Sei Te kal emvyydva. Here éyvwre corresponds 
to St Paul’s éréyvwre ryv xapw tov Geod. ‘You have learned something’, 
he says, ‘but you must needs learn something more’. The ‘something 
more’ is conveyed by t xai, not by the change of verb. If we are to 
make a distinction it must be between general knowledge (éyvore) and 
particular knowledge (émvyydva). We cannot on the strength of this 
sentence alone insist on a new seuse of émywookev, viz. ‘to learn 
further’. It is of course conceivable that a late writer might be led 
by the analogy of some compounds with éi to play upon the words in 
this particular way: but we have no proof of it at present; and even if 
it were true for the fourth century, it would be hazardous to carry such 
a meaning back to St Paul. 

Another passage cited by Lightfoot, Clem. Alex. Strom.i 17, p. 369, and 
need not detain us. It is itself borrowed from Tatian ad Graecos 40; and yee” 
the ov car émiyvoow which both passages contain is a mere reproduction aA Pane 
of St Paul’s words in Rom. x. 2. 

Dr Hatch in his Essays on Biblical Greek (p. 8) refers to Const. Hatch 
Apost. vii 39, with the remark that it makes ésiyvaors ‘the second of the pe: 
three stages of perfect knowledge: yraors, ériyvwots, rAnpopopia’. Unfor- raid ties 
tunately for his readers he does not quote the passage. The writer, who tions, 
has been expanding precepts of the Didaché, says: 6 pédAov karnxeto bau 
rov Adyov Ths ddnOelas radevérOa mpd Tod Banticparos (cf. Did. 7) my 
qeph Tod ayevyjrov yraow, THY Tepl viod povoyerods emlyywoww, THY Tept rob 
dyiov mvevpatos rAnpopopiay, That is to say, a catechumen before Baptism 
must be instructed in a knowledge of the Holy Trinity. The writer is in 
want of synonyms: he may even fancy that he is working up to a climax, 
and may have chosen émiyveors as a word of fuller sound than yous. But 
nothing is to be gained from verbiage of this kind for the strict definition 
of words. 

Two interesting examples of émiywoéoxew and ériyywors may here be Further 
added. Clem. Alex. Q.D.S. 7 f.: Ovkody ro péyvoroy Kal Kopupaiératoy meee? 
rév mpos thy (wi pabnpdrov...yvdvac Tov Oedv...deov eore paar Sua 
yveocews kal karady eas...) per yap tovrov ayvora Odvards eorw, 7 Se 


“a 
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eriyvoots adrod Kal olkeiwois Kal 1 mpos atrov aydnn Kal eopolwots 
pom wr. Todtoy oly mpatovy emiyvavar TO (nooperve TH dyTws Cony 
mapaxereverat, by ovdels emryitvdoKet el pi 6 vios Kal @ ay 6 vids dmoKa- 
iwy’ Erevra TO péyeOos Tod owrpos per exeivoy Kal Thy KawornTa THs 
xdpiros pabeiv. It is noticeable that emiyywors comes in for the first 
time in contrast to dyvoia. The first requirement for the true life is 
émyvéva. It is quite clear therefore that émiyywors here is not a fuller 
or more advanced knowledge. . 

Bus. H. £. vi 11 6, a passage in a letter of Alexander of Jerusalem to 
the Antiochenes, which was brought to them by Clement of Alexandria. 
Alexander speaks of Clement as dvdpés évapérov kal Soxipov, bv tore kat 
dpeis kat envyvdcecbe. This is rendered by Rufinus wirwm in omnibus 
uirtutibus probatissimum, quem nostis etiam uos et eo amplius cognos- 
cetis!, This no doubt gives the general sense well enough. But the 
contrast in the Greek is between eidéva: and émrywooxerv, and not, be it 
noted, between ywadckcew and érvywodcxew. The meaning appears to be 
‘ye know him by name, and ye shall now get to know him in person’: ‘ye 
have heard of him, and ye shall now make his acquaintance’. There is no 
reason for supposing that the Antiochenes had ever seen Clement up to 
this time: otherwise we might seek to explain émtyydcecGe as ‘ye shall 
recognise him as such as I have described him’. 


So far then as we are to distinguish between yrdois and éniyvaots, 
we may say that. yvéors is the wider word and expresses ‘knowledge’ in 
the fullest sense: émiyvoors is knowledge directed towards a particular 
object, perceiving, discerning, recognising”: but it is not knowledge in the 
abstract: that is yrdors. It follows that the genitive after yrdo.s may be 
either subjective or objective: but the genitive after éiyywois denotes the 
object of the knowledge. 


1 So Jerome (de uiris ill. 38) wirwm 
illustrem et probatum, quem uos quogue 
scitis et nunc plenius recognoscetis. 


did not suggest a fuller or further 
knowledge: Ei yap ph tatty éore 
qreors Beod Kal émlyvwois Oeov GAN 6 


2 Origen’s comment on Eph, i 17 
(Cramer, p. 130) presses the sense of 
‘recognition’, in accordance with a 
favourite view of his. It is worth re- 
cording, if only as shewing that to 
him at any rate the word ériyvwors 


émvyiwdcKwr olovel dvaryvwplfer 8 mdédat 
eldwos éredéAnoro, Boor Sév émvyviboen? 
ylvovrat Oeov wadac Fdeoay avrév> du- 
brrep ‘pvnoOnoovrat Kal érioTpapicovrat 
apos Kipiov rdvra ra wépara Tis ys’. 


7 ae tn alll 
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On the meaning of wdrjpeopa. 


The precise meaning of the word r)rjpepa has been a matter of much The 


_ controversy among biblical critics. It was discussed at great length by theory of 


C. F. A. Fritzsche in his commentary on Romans (1839), vol. ii pp. 469 ff, steaahee 


and to him subsequent writers are in the main indebted for their illustra- 

tions from Greek literature. Fritzsche’s long note was drawn from him 

by the statement of Storr and writers who followed him, that mAjpopa 

always has an active sense in the New Testament. He, on the contrary, nouns in 
starts with the assertion that substantives in -ua have a passive sense. #4 have a 
He admits a few cases in which wA7jpopa has an active sense: such as ee 
Eurip. Troad. 823: ‘ 


Aaopedovrie tat, 
Znvos €xeis KvAiKoy 
mAnpopa, Ka\Aictay Aatpeiay: 


and Philo de Abr. 46 (Mangey, ii 39), where faith toward God is called 
mapryyopnpa Biov, rAjpapa xpnoTtav eAmidoy. But he insists that in such 
cases mAjnpoya means ‘the filling’ or ‘fulfilling’, and not ‘that which fills’ 
(complendi actionem, non id quod complet). He then proceeds to show 


that the fundamental sense of 7Ajpopa is a passive sense. 


But we must note carefully what he means when he thus speaks of ‘id quo 

a ‘passive sense’. In ordinary parlance we understand by the passive +3 oe 
sense of mArpapa, ‘that which is filled’ (id quod completum est); but of ?° ig 
this Fritzsche has only one plausible example to offer, viz. tAnpepara, 
as used in naval warfare as an equivalent of ‘ships’ (to this we shall return 
presently). He himself, however, uses the expression ‘passive sense’ to 
cover instances in which +A7jpepa means ‘that with which a thing is filled’ 
(id quo res completur s. completa est). This extension of phraseology 
enables him, with a little straining, to find an underlying passive significa- 
tion in all instances of the use of z\7jpopa, apart from those which he has 
already noted as exceptions. 

Lightfoot, in his commentary on Colossians (pp. 257—273), discusses Light- 
the word wAjpepa afresh, and deals (1) with its fundamental significa- rte see 
tion; (2) with its use in the New Testament; (3) with its employment oe 
as a technical term by heretical sects. At the outset he recognises 
the confusion which Fritzsche produced by his unjustifiable use of the 
expression ‘passive sense’. Thus he says: ‘He apparently considers that 
he has surmounted the difficulties involved in Storr’s view, for he speaks 
of this last [¢d guo res impletur] as a passive sense, though in fact it is 
nothing more than id guod implet expressed in other words’. 
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and modi- _ Lightfoot, accordingly, starting with the same postulate of the passive 
fication: signification of all verbal substantives in -ya, undertakes to find a genuine 
passive sense underlying those instances in which Fritzsche had interpreted 
TAjpopa as id quo res impletur. ‘Substantives in -ua’, he says, ‘formed 
the result from the perfect passive, appear always to have a passive sense. They 


of the may denote an abstract notion or a concrete thing ; they may signify the 

Ae the action itself regarded as complete, or the product of the action; but in 

em any case they give the result of the agency involved in the corresponding 
verb’. 


yetstrictly Lightfoot appears to have correctly diagnosed the formations in -ya, 

passive. when he says, ‘they give the result of the agency involved in the corre- 
sponding verb’. It is, however, unfortunate that, in his desire to be loyal 
to what he speaks of as a ‘lexical rule’, he insists that ‘in all cases 
the word is strictly passive’. For the maintenance of this position 
involves again an extension of the term ‘passive’, not indeed so violent 
as Fritzsche’s, but yet unfamiliar and easily leading to misconceptions. 
Thus, to take one instance, we may allow that x#Avya is in the first place 
the result of ‘hindering’, ie. ‘hindrance’, But when the ‘hindrance’ is 
thought of not merely as an abstract idea, but as a concrete thing, it has 
come to mean ‘that which hinders’; that is to say, it has acquired in 
usage what we should naturally call an active signification. And yet the 
theory in question demands that c#Avya, the reset of the agency of the 
yerb cova, shall be ‘ strictly passive’. 

Difficulty The straits to which Lightfoot is put by this theory may be illustrated 

of this from his interpretation of the word mArpoua in Mark ii 21, the saying 

rehire about the new patch on the old garment. The true text of St Mark at 
this point is somewhat rough, but not really obscure: No man seweth 
a piece of new (or undressed) cloth on an old garment; ei d€ py, aiper 
TO TANp@pa am avtTov, TO Kawoy rod madaod. Our old translators rendered 
mAnpepa, ‘the piece that filled it up’; taking wAnpwpa in the sense of 
‘the supplement’. It cannot be denied that this gives an admirable 
meaning in this place. Perhaps a stricter writer would have said dvar)q7- 
peopa, for dvardnpody seems to differ from mAnpody in the same way as ‘to 
fill up’ differs from ‘to fill’: it suggests the supply of a deficiency, rather 
than the fillmg of what is quite empty to start with. Apart from this, 
which is perhaps somewhat of a refinement, we might render the words 
literally : ‘the supplement taketh therefrom, éo eit, the new. from the old’. 


But Lightfoot boldly refuses the obvious explanation, and, insisting on his — 


theory, interprets rd mAjpepua as ‘the completeness which results from the _ 


patch’: ‘the completeness takes away from the garment, the new com- 
pleteness of the old garment’. We must hesitate long before we dissent 
from the interpretations of so great an expositor: but we are sorely tempted 
to ask if there is not a nearer way to the truth than this. 

The To return: if we are to have a theory to cover all these formations 


earl in -ya, it seems wisest to abandon altogether the traditional rule ‘that 


to bein. Substantives in -ya have a passive sense’, and adopt in its place the wider — 


wisted on. rule ‘that they give the reswlt of the agency of the corresponding verb’. 
This result may be thought of as primarily an abstract idea. But it is 
a common phenomenon in language that words denoting abstract ideas have 
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a tendency to fall into the concrete. The result of ‘mixing’ is ‘mixture’ 


__ (abstract); but, again, the result is ‘a mixture’ (concrete) 


But before we discard a venerable tradition, let us try to do it some False 
measure of justice. There must have been some reason for a rule which ®22logy 
has dominated us so long: and the reason appears to be this. There are ° arfock 
two familiar sets of substantives in Greek which are derived from verbs: peeve > 
they are commonly spoken of as those ending in -o1s and those ending 
in-pa. When we compare them for such verbs as zroiéo, mpdcow, Sidopt, 
plyvups, we find that the one class (zoinoxs, mpagis, ddois, pi€is) expresses 
the action of the verb—‘making’, ‘doing’, ‘giving’, ‘mixing’; while the 
other class (moinua, mpayya, Séua, piyya) represents the result of that 
_action—‘a thing made’, ‘a deed’, ‘a gift’, ‘a mixture’. A vast number 
of similar examples can be cited, and at once it appears that we have 
a simple distinction between the two classes: substantives in -ov have 
an active sense, substantives in -ua have a passive sense. Moreover we 
observe an obvious similarity between the formations in -ua and the perfect 
passive of the verbs from which they are derived : 


TeTOnpal, TEeTOINpEvos, Troinpa 
Témpaypat, Tempaypevos, mpaypa 
SéSouat, Sedopevos, Sona 
péprypa, peptypévos, plypa. 


It is probable that this ‘false analogy’ has had something to do with Forms in 
propagating and maintaining the idea that these formations are specially -#a7-, not 
connected with the passive. It would certainly conduce to clearness and ™ “#* 
accuracy if these formations were spoken of as formations in -yar-, as their 
oblique cases show them to be. The formative suffix is added directly 
to the root or to the strengthened verbal stem: as piy-, pey-pat-; mou, 
roin-pat-; Whereas for the perfect passive the root is first reduplicated, 
pé-pey-pat, we-mroin-wa. The original meaning of the formative suffix -par- 
is now altogether lost to our knowledge. It appears in Latin in a stronger 
form as -mento-, and in a weaker form as -min-; cf. ‘ornamentum’ (from 
‘ornare’), and ‘fragmen, -minis’ (from ‘frangere’). Side by side with these 
Latin forms we have others in -tion-, as ‘ornatio, -onis’, and ‘fractio, -onis’, 
which are parallel to the Greek derivatives in -ov-. 

The help that we gain from comparative grammar is thus of a negative Usage 
kind; but we may be grateful for it, as releasing us from bondage to the ane sar 
old rule which connected these formations with the passive of the verb. their sig- 
We are now thrown back upon usage as our only guide to the discovery nification. 
Sof a general signification which may serve as the starting-point of their 

- classification. It may be questioned whether we ought to demand such 
a general signification; but if we do, then ‘the result of the agency of 
the corresponding verb’ may serve us well enough. Thus mpaypa is the 
result of ‘doing’, ie. ‘a deed’; ddua, the result of ‘giving’, ‘a gift’; 
ornamentum, the result of ‘adorning’, ‘an ornament’; /ragmen, the 


1 It happens that ‘a mixture’, when and is passive; but ‘a legislature’ is 
_ it ceases to be an abstract, is passive; active and ‘legislates’. 
go, too, ‘a fixture’ is ‘a thing fixed’, 
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result of ‘breaking’, ‘a fragment’. But it is quite possible that this 
result should be followed by a substantive in the genitive case, so as to 
express the same relation as would be expressed if the corresponding 
verb were followed by that substantive in the accusative case. Thus 
ornamentum domus would express the same relation as ornare domum : 
and kxdAupa rhs émxeipnoe@s, AS Kolvew THY emtxelpnow. When this is 
the case, the word may fairly be said to have an active sense. In Latin 
we have such instances as solamen, lewamen, nutrimen, momen (=moui- 
men), and many others; most of them having fuller forms, perhaps as a 
rule later, in -mentwm. 

We may conveniently classify the Greek words of this formation in -par- 
under three heads: 

(1) Where the verb is intransitive, and accordingly there is nothing 
transitive about the corresponding substantive: as dyduopa, aivvypa, 
ddafévevpa, GApa, auaprnpa, Biorevpa, yéeXaopa, Kkavynua. 

(2) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive corresponds to 
the object of the verb, and thus may rightly be said to have a passive 
sense: as @yyeApa, dyépacpa, dyuppa, airnua, dxovepa, axpdapa, ‘yévynua. 

(3) Where the verb is transitive, and the substantive is no longer the 
object of the verb, but the object can be expressed as a genitive following 
the substantive: as dyAdioua, dynopa, aypevpa, AOpacpa, aidpypa, dddoiopa, 
Gppa, dpvypa, dvdcetpa, evderypa, jOvoepa, pipnua, oxicpa. Why should 
not these be called active? 

It is important to notice that in distinguishing between classes (2) and 
(3) usage is our only guide: there is nothing whatever in the nature of the 
formation which points us in one direction rather than in another. As 
a matter of fact many words oscillate between the two meanings. “AyaApa, 
for example, may be the object ‘honoured’ (as dya\yara Oedv), or that 
‘which gives honour’ to the object (as dya\ya dour): Bpdya may be the 
food eaten’ or the canker that eats: Booxnua, the cattle that are fed, or 
the food that feeds them: but it is seldom that both meanings are thus 
retained together. 

If the forms in -ar- perplex us by their apparent inconsistency, the 
forms in -o«- are scarcely less unsteady. They ought properly to remain 
in the abstract region to which they certainly belong; but they are very 
unwilling in many cases to be so limited. They choose to descend into the 
concrete, and in doing so they often coincide with the corresponding forms — 
in -yar-. Thus in practice we find that rdgis and rdyyza can both mean — 
“a rank’; mpafis and mpayya, ‘a deed’; évderés and evderypa, ‘a proof’; 
épdrnois and épdrnua, ‘a question’. The starting-points of the two sets. 
of words are different: the forms in -ci- denote the action in process; the 
forms in -par-, the action in result. In the first instance always, in the 
second sometimes, the primary meaning is an abstract one ; and so long as 
the abstract. meaning is retained the distinction between the two sets of 
words is clear enough. When however the abstract gives way to the 
concrete, the distinction often disappears. 

We have said enough on these two formations in general to clear 
the way for a consideration of the word mArpepua, which has suffered 
hitherto from the loyalty of its expositors to a grammatical canon against 
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which it was determined to rebel. We may first examine some of the 


examples ordinarily cited. We begin with two nautical usages of the 


word. Nady mnpoty, or mAnpodoba, is ‘to man a ship’, or ‘to get it 
manned’; and the result of such action in either case is mAnpepa, which 
has the concrete meaning of ‘a crew’. That mAjnpana sometimes means 
“the ship’, as being ‘the thing filled’ with men, is not a strictly accurate 
statement. For in the passages cited (Lucian, Ver. Hist. ii 37, 38, and 
Polyb. i 49) the literal meaning is ‘crews’ ; though ‘to fight with two 
Crews’ (dd dv0 mAypwpdroy pdyerda) is only another way of saying, ‘to 
fight with two ships’. The other nautical use of mwAnpeopa for a ship’s 
‘lading’ or ‘cargo’ is again a perfectly natural use of the word when it 


4s concrete. To say that in these two instances 7Anpepa does not mean 


‘that with which the ship is filled’ is to make a statement difficult to 
maintain : and it is not easy to see what is gained by maintaining it, 

There is a whole class of instances in which the word mArjpopa has 
a somewhat stronger sense, viz. that of ‘the full complement’. Thus in 
Aristid. Or, xiv p. 353 (Dind.) we have prjre avrapkers €oeo Oar mANpwpa Evos 
oixeiou orparevparos mapacyéc ba, i.e. enough to put it at full strength. So 
mAjpopa Spaxds (Eccles. iv 6) means ‘a handful’; wAypwpa orupidos, ‘a 
basketful’?. In these cases the ‘fulness’ spoken of is a ‘complement’ in 
the sense of entirety: it is strictly a ‘fulness’ in exchange for ‘emptiness’. 

Another shade of meaning may be illustrated by the well-known passage 
of Aristotle, in which he is criticising Plato’s Republic (Arist. Poltt. iv 4). 
The simplest conceivable form of a city, Socrates had said, must contain six 
kinds of artisans or labourers—weayer, husbandman, shoemaker, builder, 
smith, herdsman ; and in addition to these, to make up a city, you must 
have a merchant and a retail dealer. ‘These together’—to use Aristotle’s 
words—‘form the pleroma of a city in its simplest stage’: ratra mavra 
yiverat TANpa@pa Tis mpeTns Toews. If you have all these elements present, 
then your extremely simple city is complete. They are its pleroma. With 
them you can have a city, without them you cannot. Nothing less than 
these can make a city, gud city, complete. 
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as @ nau- 
tical term ; 


as a ‘full 
comple- 
ment’ ; 


as ‘that 
without 
which a 
thing is 
incom- 
plete’. 


This last example is of special interest in view of St Paul’s use of Eph. i 23. 


tAnpepa in Hph. i 23, where the Church is spoken of as that without 
which in a certain sense the Christ Himself is incomplete. For the 
theological import of the word, however, reference must be made to the 
exposition, pp. 42 ff., 87 ff, 100f. The present note is confined to its 
philological signification. 


1 Comp. Mark viii 20: récwv ogupl- 
Swy wrypopara krAacudrwv npare; ‘How 
many basketfuls of fragments took ye 
up?’ ‘Basketiuls’ is a harsh plural; 
but St Mark’s Greek is certainly not 
less harsh. As to Mark vi 43, xal qpay 
Kidopara SwHdexa Kkoplvwv wAypwuara, 


we can but say that on no theory of 
the meaning of mAnpwyara could it 
ever have been tolerable to a Greek 
ear. If St Mark wrote it so, the 
other Evangelists were fully justified 
in altering it, even though the later 
copyists were not. 


17-2 
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On the word cuvapporoyelv. 


The history of this word is of sufficient interest to deserve a special 
note; and its investigation will incidentally throw some fresh light on 
one of St Paul’s favourite metaphors. 

The materials for our knowledge of the methods of construction of 
large public buildings in Greece have been greatly increased of late by 
the publication of a series of inscriptions. The most important of these 
are the contracts for the quarrying and preparing of stones for sacred 
buildings at Eleusis in the fourth century B.c. (CTA iv 1054 0 ff.), and the 
contracts for the construction of an immense temple of Zeus at Lebadeia 
in Boeotia, a work which was never brought to completion’. The latter 
are printed in C7G, GS i 3073, and also with a most instructive commentary 
in E. Fabricius de architect. Graeca (1881): they appear to belong to the 
second century B.C. 

The Lebadean inscription opens with a direction to the contractor to 
have the whole of the contract carved on tablets which were to be set up 
in the sacred enclosure, It proceeds to state that, if the contractor be 
guilty of fraudulently putting in bad work (xaxoreyvav), or of any breach 
of the regulations, he shall be fined (¢nurwOjcerat); and later on we find 
a similar penalty attached to negligence on the part of the workmen. The 
payment is to be made by instalments, a portion being reserved until the 
work has been finally passed after careful examination by the vaomo.oi and 
the dapyiréxtwv: Kal ovvrehéoas Gdoy rd Epyov, drav Soxiwacb7, Kopcdcba 
ro émidéxarov TO vmodepber. 

We cannot fail to be reminded of St Paul’s words in 1 Cor. iii 10 ff: és 
coos apxtTéxtav Oewédvov €Onxa, Gros S€ erorkodope?. Exaotos Sé Bre- 
mero mas eorkodouet: Geuediov yap Gdrov ovdeis Stvarar Oeivac mapa Tov 
kelpevov, Os eotw “Incots Xpioros: ei Sé Tis erorKodopel emi Tov OepéALov 
xpuctov, apyipior, AiBovs riyiovs, Edda, ydprov, Kadduny, ExdoTov Td épyoyv 
pavepov yernoetar, 1) yap nuépa Snrwoet: "Ste ev auph dmoxahimrerat, Kat 
éxdorou TO epyov omotoy €otw To wdp avrd SoKipdoer. et Tivos Td epyov 
pevet O errorxodopnoer, peo Ody Anperat: et Twos Td €pyov KaTaxanoerat, 
(npi@dnoerat 


1 Compare Pausan. ix 39 4 Todrov 
pev OF Sid 7d péyeOos 7 Kal Tov wodguwv 
7d ddNerdddndov agelxacw 7ulepyor. 

2 Fabricius estimates that there 
must have been at least 16 of these 
tablets, and that they must have con- 
tained altogether not less than 130,000 
letters; and these dealt only with a 


small fraction of the whole building. 
The payment was reckoned at the rate — 
of a stater (=3 drachmas) and three 
obols for the cutting of a thousand 
letters, This preliminary work was 
to be done within ten days from the 
first advance of money to the con- 
tractor, 
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The inscription has a further interest in connexion with this passage, Further 


. in that it records a contract for the continuation of work which has already illustra- 


oe 


advanced to a certain stage. Stones already in position are spoken of as ae de: 
Keipwevoe kai TéAos exovres: comp. CIG, IMA ii 11 6 viv Keiwevos Oepéduos. rae 
The Apostle has combined with his metaphor the conception of the Day 
of the Lord that tests by fire (Mal. iii 1 ff£), and this accounts for the 
remainder of the remarkable phraseology of the passage. With the words 
which follow (v. 17), et tus tov vady Tod Oeod Pbeiper, POepet TotTov 6 Beds, pbelpew. 
it may not be altogether irrelevant to compare (Leb. 32 ff.) kal édy ria 
vyt Aidov diaPbeipn...€repov droxaractyce: Sdxipov rois ios avadopacw, 
ovOev emixwdvovta TO Epyov- rov dé diapOapévta AiOov e&dker ex Tod fepod 


> ‘ € ~ , 
€vTOs TNpEepa@y mévTe, K.T.A. 


We may pass now to the passage which has suggested this note, Eph. ii Eph. ii ar. 
21 waa oikodouy cvvappoXoyoupnévn, and endeavour to find the exact sense 
of the verb dppodoyeiv. We must begin by considering certain analogous 
forms which occur in the phraseology of building. 

A.Oodoyos is a word frequently found in company with récrwv, The Builder’s 
one is a fitter of stones, as the other is a joiner of wood. For AcOoddyou terms. 
kat rexroves see Thue. vi. 44, vii 43, and other references given by Bliimner A:dodéyos: 
Technologie iii 5. The original meaning appears to have been ‘a chooser at first ‘a 
of stones’; and that this was still felt is seen from Plato Legg. ix 858 3, en 
KaOarep 7) ALOoddyous 7} Kai Twos érépas apxouevois ovoTavEws, Tapaopr- a eee 
cacba xvdnv €& av éxrcEoucba ta mpdadopa tH peddovon yernoecOat 
ovoracer: and X 902 H, ovde yap avev opixpav Tots peyddous hacly of diGo- afterwards 
Aédyot AiOous € xeioGa. But the word obtained a technical meaning in the ‘a fitter 
fitting of stone-work where every stone was cut to measure. Julius Pollux DEE: 

Z a = aee WOLK 4 
gives Avdodcyos and Aroroyeiv as synonyms Of AcGovpyéds and ArOoupyeivt: 
moreover, as an equivalent of A:ddorpwrov, he gives AcoAdynya, which is 
found in Xenoph. Cyrop. vi 3 25. 

In the earlier building, and probably always in certain classes of work, The pro- 
stones were selected to fit, rather than cut according to prescribed mea- cess of 
sures. But in the temple-building with which our inscriptions deal the eer 
exact measures were defined in the contracts, and the stones had to be a 


_ hewn accordingly. No mortar was used, and the whole process of fitting 


and laying the stones was a very elaborate one. It is fully described in the 
contract for the paving of the stylobates in the Lebadean inscription. 

There were two parts of the blocks (xaracrperjpes) which had to be Preparing 
worked : the lower surface (Sdovs) and the sides (dppot). In each case not the stones. 
the whole of the surface was smoothed, but only a margin, the interior 
part being cut in, so that there might be no projections to produce uneven- 


_ ness when the stones were brought together. The margins were carefully 


smoothed, first with a fine tool, and then by a rubbing process. The 
smoothness was tested by the xavdv, a straight bar of stone (Aiéwos 
xaveyv) or, for the larger surfaces, of wood (vAwos xavev). The xavdv The xavdy. 


was covered with ruddle (yéAros), and then passed over the surface : 


wherever the surface did not take the ruddle, it was shewn to be still 
uneven; and the work was continued, until the surface, when rubbed 


1 Pollux vii 118 ff.: AOovpysv, not tine ms, which at this point seems 
RovdKév, ig the reading of the Pala- to present a better text. 
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with the xavé», was uniformly red. With this compare Eurip. Hl. F. 945 
Bdbpa | oinke kavdvi kat Tixows jppoopéva. The names given in the in- 
scriptions to the processes of polishing and of testing respectively were 
Tpiparoroyeiv and purtodoyeiv. These terms are not found in literature; 
no doubt they were simply masons’ words; and it is possible that the 
termination (-Aoyeiv) was due to a false analogy with the familiar A:4o- 
Aoyeiv. It is clear at any rate that the original meaning of the termination 
has completely disappeared in these compounds. Another word of the 
same order is Wydodoyeiv, of working in mosaic: see Tobit xiii 17 ai 
mAateiat “lepovoadr BypvAd@ kal avOpaxe Kai ido ex Zoudhelp Wypodo- 
yndnoovra, If this were shewn to be an early word, we should incline 
to give the termination its full meaning in the first instance, and then to 
suppose the whole word transferred from the selecting of the pieces of 
mosaic to their setting: but it may quite well be regarded as formed 
merely by analogy, like tpxzparodoyety and prdrodoyeww. 

It is reasonable to believe that in dppodcyety we have yet another of 
these formations due to analogy: for the termination cannot in this case 
have ever had its proper force. If this be so, the exact technical 
meaning of dpyés ceases to be of moment for the understanding of the 
verb. Probably dppés meant first a ‘fitting’, then the joint or juncture 
where one stone was fitted to another, and then, in the sense in which 
we have already had it, the side of the stone which is worked so as to 
fit with the corresponding side of another stone. In CUA iv 1054 / it 
appears to be the juncture of two drums of a column: for there each 
appos is to have two éumddca (dowel-holes) and one bronze zoos (dowel) : 
so that it seems that the éuacdca must be one in the lower drum and 
one in the upper. Compare Ecclus. xxvii 2 ava pécov dappav idov 
maynoera Tagoanos. 

“Appodoyeiv, then, represents the whole of the elaborate process by 
which stones are fitted together: the preparation of the surfaces, in- 
cluding the cutting, rubbing and testing; the preparation of the dowels 
and dowel-holes, and finally the fixing of the dowels with molten lead. 
The word is a rare one; but the two examples of it which are cited are 
both of interest’. Sextus Empiricus, speaking of the weakness of divina- 
tion from the signs of the Zodiac, says (M. v 78): 7d d¢ wdvr@v Kvpidraror, 
exaotov trav Cwdiov od cuvexés ote capa, ovS Somep pmooynpévoy 
T@ mpo éavtod kal pe atrd ovvprra, pndepas pera€d mumrovons dSiacrd- 
ceos, x.t.A4, The other example is a beautiful epigram of Philip of - 
Thessalonica in the Anthology (Anth. Pad. vii 554), on a monument raised 
to a stonemason’s boy by his own father’s hands. 


’ > , > j 
Aarvmos “ApyeréAns ’Ayadavope madi Oavovre 
‘ Dee cal © 
xepolv oifupais nppodoynoe radov. 
b pettes , > A a ? oF if 
aiat méTpov exeivoy, ov ovK ekddaWe aidnpos, 
> > aA 
GAN €raxn Tukivors Saxpvot Teyydpevos. 
aie , id cal 
hed: ornrn POwev@ Kovn péve, Keivos W ein: 
»” , 
Ovrws matpan xelp éméOnke AiOor. 


1 The word occurs, but perhaps not Comm. in A 3 av j 
} ; ) F pocal. c. 63 arn dé h médts 
independently of St Paul, in Andreas é£ dyluy apponoyetrat, ; i 
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In dear remembrance of a son 
A father cut and set this stone: 
No chisel-mark the marble bears, 
Its surface yielded to his tears. 
Lie on him lightly, stone, and he 
Will know his father’s masonry. 


The compound cuvappodoyety is not found apart from St Paul. He The com- 
uses it both in this passage and in iv 16, where he applies it to the pound 
structure of the body. Such an application was easy, as dpyds was also alae 
used of the joints of the body (4 Macc. x 5, Hebr. iv 12): but the word ; 
was probably only chosen because it had been previously used in its 
-proper sense, and because the Apostle delighted in combining the archi- 
tectural and physiological metaphors, as when in the context he twice 
speaks of ‘the building of the body’ (vv. 13, 16). In the parallel passage 
in Colossians (ii 19) his language is different, as there has been no 
employment of the metaphor of building. 
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EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


4 f 
On modpwots and Typwcts. 


In Eph. iv 18 the word zepoors has been uniformly interpreted as 
‘blindness’ in the Latin, Syriac and Armenian versions, and, with perhaps 
but one exception (Geneva, 1557, ‘hardenes’), in the English versions, until 
the revision of 1881, in which it is rendered ‘hardening’. The word and its 
cognate verb repodv deserve a fuller investigation than they have hitherto 
received. We shall consider (1) their derivation and history, (2) their use 
in the New Testament, (3) their interpretation in early versions and com- 
mentaries, (4) the confusion of rapody, répwats with mnpovv, mpwars, (5) the 
use of xypds and its derivates to denote ‘blindness’. 


I. Ilépos (in Mss frequently wépos) or Aidos meépwwos (mdpwos) is a kind 
of marble, tophus. Theophrastus Zap. 7 thus describes it: mopos 6 dibos, 
dpowos TO xpdpare kal TH mukvorynte TO apie, rHv S€ KovpdTynra pdvov Exov 
tov mépov. Aristotle speaks of stalactites as of mdpou of év rots omnAaiows 
(Meteor. 4,10). In the medical writers mépos is used for (a) a node or bony 
formation on the joints, (0) a callus, or ossification which serves as a mortar 
to unite the portions of a fractured bone. But it is not used, apparently, 
in the wider sense of the Latin callwm or callus, for a callosity or hardening 
of the flesh: that in Greek is TvAn. Tlwpody accordingly signifies (a) to 
petrify; as in a quotation from Pisis in Suidas, ras ixuddas rwpodyra Kab 
ohiyyovra \iddder tpdm@: (6) to cover with a callus; Diose. i 112 xdraypa 
tepoi, tb. 86 ra ardpeta repot: in this technical sense rapody and érure- 
poor and their derivatives are common in the medical writers ; otherwise 
mapovy is exceedingly rare. ; 

There is a further development of meaning (c), to deaden or dull, of 
which I have only been able to find one independent example outside 
biblical Greek. Athenaeus (xii 549) cites a passage of Nymphis of Heraclea, 
in which rpodcda is used to express the insensibility of the flesh by 
reason of excessive fat. Dionysius the tyrant of Heraclea ind rpudis cal 
ths Ka@” jpuéepay adnpayias édabev vmepoapxpcas. He would fall into a coma- 
tose condition, and his physicians could only rouse him by pricking him 
with long needles: péype pév ody twos bmd THs mem@popérns ex Tov oréaTos 
gapkos otk everroler thy aicOnow: ef dé mpds Tov Kabapdoy rédmov 7 Bedovn 
dvehOovoa COryc, rore Supyeipero. Aelian, V. H. ix 13, tells the same story, 
paraphrasing as follows: jv 8 dpa rotro éemmedes érépois Spav, Zor’ dy OAn dia 
Ths TeTopaperns Kal Tpomov Twa addorpias avTod capKds Sieipr@ 7% Beddvn, 
GAN exeivds ye Exerro hidov Siapépwy ovdév, It is clear that the likeness to a 
stone, which Aclian introduces to explain what was probably an unfamiliar 
use of zwpododa, refers not in the least to the hardness of the flesh—for 
the needle could pass through it— but to its deadness or insensibility. 
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The word has thus travelled some distance from its original meaning, and of 

and it was destined to go still further. The idea of insensibility could be obscura- 
transferred from organs of feeling to the organ of sight: and accordingly in sean 
the one place in which it occurs in the Greek Old Testament it is used of” 
the eyes : Job xvii 7 remapavra: yap dd dpyijs of 6Gadpol pov. We render 
the Hebrew at this point, ‘Mine eye is dim by reason of sorrow’ The 
verb 713 is used of the eyes in Gen. xxvii 1 (of Jacob), where the txx has 
HpBAvYEnoav: Deut. xxxiv 7 (of Moses), LXx juavpdOnocav: Zech. xi 17, 
LXX extughoéjcera. The other Greek translators of Job used jpyavpd- 
Onoay instead of rerdpavra. The word had thus come to be practically 
equivalent to wemjpevra, ‘are blinded’, which is found as a: variant 
BENS SA. 

Thus we see that mépwors, losing its first sense of petrifaction or hard- Change of 
ness, comes to denote the result of petrifaction as metaphorically applied to ™e#™N8- 
the organs of feeling, that is, insensibility, and more especially in reference 
to the organs of sight, obscuration or blindness. 


2. Ilwpovy and reépeocrs occur eight times in the New Testament: four 2. In the 
times in St Paul, three times in St Mark, and once in St John. basses 

(1) 2 Cor. ili 14 GAN éx@padn Ta vonpata adrav. St + Pale 

‘Moses put a vail on his face, that the children of Israel might not gaze » Cor. iii 
(arevicac) on (07 unto) the end of that which was being done away’. But in r4. 
the spiritual sense there was more than the vail on Moses’ face that pre- 
vented their seeing—érwpdén ta vonzata aitav. ‘For unto this day the 
same vail at the reading of the Old Testament remains, not being lifted (or 
unvailed)—for in Christ it is done away—but to this day whenever Moses 
is read a vail lieth upon their heart . . . But all of us with unvailed face 
etc... . But if our gospel is yvailed, it is in them that are lost that it is 
yailed, in whom the god of this world eridda@cey ra vonpata rdy arictar, 
eis TO pt) avyacat Tov Pwriopoy TOU evayyeNiov’. 

The context has to do with seeing and not seeing. Not seeing is not 
really due to the vailing of the object: it is the fault of the minds which 
should be able to see: if vailing there still be, it is a vail upon the heart. 
The minds of the Israelites érapae6n: the minds of unbelievers the god of 
this world éerigdaoev. Accordingly intellectual obtuseness or blindness is 
the sense which is most appropriate to this context. Indeed to speak of a 
mind or understanding as being ‘ hardened’ appears to be an unparalleled 
use of words. 

(2,3) Rom. xi 7, 25 6 éemi{nret “Iopard, totro ovk éméruxev: 7 O€ €xdoy?) Rom. xi 
éréruxev’ of S€ howrol erapdOnoav ... To&pwots dao pépovs TH “Iopand 7 25 
yéyovev. 

The context speaks of the failure of a portion of Israel. Rome, “the 
election’, attained what they sought: the rest érwpaéOnoayv: ‘as it is 
written, ‘God gave them a spirit of deep sleep (xaraviews); eyes that 
they should not see, and ears that they should not hear’. This is 
followed by a quotation from Ps. Ixviii [lxix],in which occur the words, 


1 Jerome’s translation of the Hexa- Hebrew he gives caligauit ab indigna- 
plar text has here obscurati sunt ab ttone oculus meus. 
ira oculi mei: in rendering from the 
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‘Let their eyes be darkened that they may not see’. It is here to be noted 
that the one thought which is common to the two passages used to illustrate 
the mépears is the ‘eyes that see not’. Thus again the meaning is, ‘they 
were rendered obtuse or intellectually blind’: and ‘they were blinded’ is 
a more appropriate translation than ‘they were hardened ’, Inv. 25 the 
context throws no light on the meaning. The wdpwors x wépous reproduces 
the thought of ». 7: part of Israel suffers from it: ‘the election’ is again 
referred to in 2. 28. 
(4) Eph. iv 18 d:a rv repwow THs Kapdias avTav. 

The Gentiles are described as ‘darkened in their understanding (écxo- 
ropévor TH Stavoia), being aliens from the life of God because of the 
ignorance that is in them by reason of the raépeors of their heart’, oirwes 
amnAdynkores éEavtovs mapédwxay TH doedyeia K.T.A. The whole thought of 
the passage is parallel with that of Rom. i 21 ff, and there are several 
coincidences of language. The ‘darkening of the understanding’ and the 
‘reépeois of the heart’ may be compared with the words éecxoric@n 7 
dovveros avray xapdia. Here the deadness or insensibility of the heart 
stands between the darkening of the understanding and the loss of feeling 
or moral sense which produces despair or recklessness. Moral blindness, 
not contumacy, is meant. ‘Hardness’ might perhaps be allowed as a 
rendering, if we could secure that it should not be misunderstood in the 
sense of oxAnpoxapdia, ‘stubbornness’. ‘Hardening’ is a specially mis- 
leading translation: it is not the process, but the result, which is in 
question—intellectual obtuseness, not the steeling of the will. 

(5) Mark iii 5 cuvAvmodpevos emi TH mapwcer THs Kapdias avTar, 

Before healing the man with the withered hand, our Lord asks, ‘Is it 
lawful on the sabbath day to do good, or to do eyil?? When the Pharisees 
were silent, ‘He looked round on them with anger, being grieved at the 
mépeocs of their heart’. The context is not decisive as between the mean- 
ings moral obtuseness or blindness and wilful hardness. Nor do the 
synoptic parallels help us: Luke (vi 10) simply drops the clause; Matt. 
(xii 10) drops rather more, and inserts new matter. : 

(6) Mark vi 52 Gd fy 1) Kapdia adray merapapérn. 

When our Lord had come to the disciples walking on the water, ‘they 
were exceedingly amazed in themselves; for they understood not concern- 
ing (or in the matter of) the loaves; but their heart was rerapopérn’. 
Here the interpretation ‘hardened’ seems needlessly severe: the point is 
that they could not understand. Luke omits the incident: Matt. (xiv 33) 
substitutes ‘And they that were in the boat worshipped him saying, Truly 
thou art the Son of God’. 

(7) Mark viii 17 merwpopévny eyere tri kapdiav bpav; 

When the disciples had forgotten to take bread and misunderstood our 
Lord’s reference to the leaven, Jesus said, ‘Why reason ye because ye have 
no bread? Do ye not yet perceive nor understand? Have ye your heart 
metopapnerny? Having eyes see ye not, and having ears hear ye not? and 
do ye not remember . . .?’ Here the close connexion with ‘the unseeing 
eye’ favours the interpretation ‘moral blindness’. Indeed ‘hardness’ 
suggests a wilful obstinacy, which could scarcely be in place either here or 
in vi 52. Luke has not the incident: Matt. (xvi 9) drops the clause. 
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(3) John xii 40 reripdexev adrdy rods dpOarpods kat erapocey avtav St John. 
Thy Kapiav. John xii 
“For this cause they could not believe, because that Esaias saith again ; +? 
He hath blinded their eyes, and émépocev their heart, that they may not 
see with their eyes and perceive (vorjcow) with their heart’, etc. This is 
a loose citation of Isa. vi 10, according neither with the Lxx nor with the 
Hebrew. ‘Lxx érayivOn yap 1} xapdia tod aod rovrov, kal toils Baw adrav 
Bapéws iKovcar, kai rots oOadpods exappvear, pu} more wow Tois dpOadrpois 
kai Tois @olv dkovc@ow kai TH Kapdia cuvdow «.r.A. Heb. ‘Make the heart 
of this people fat’, ete. (1¥'7). 
We must note the parallels : 


, oe , om 
reTUpAr@xev . . . iva py doow 
> , a A / 
eT@p@rev . . . Wa pt) vontw@cw 


Ilwpodv here denotes the obscuration of the intellect as rupdoty denotes 
the obscuration of the sight. If érépecey is intended in any way to repro- 
duce the verb ‘to make fat’, then ‘dulness’ or ‘deadness’ rather than 
‘hardness’ is the idea which would be suggested, and we have a close 
parallel with the passage quoted above from Nymphis ap. Athenaeum. 


The above examination of the contexts in which mépwcrs is spoken of Contexts 
' appears to shew that obtuseness, or a dulling of the faculty of perception se 
equivalent to moral blindness, always gives an appropriate sense. On the Bins” 
other hand the context never decisively favours the meaning ‘hardness’, yoral 


and this meaning seems sometimes quite out of place. blindness. 


3. We pass on to consider the meaning assigned by early translators 3. Versions 
and commentators. ee ons 
(3).>2 Cor iii 14: . 
Latin, sed obtusi sunt sensus corwm. eG 
Syriac (pesh.), | agai alam he ‘they were blinded in their 
minds’! (the same verb renders éeridAaceyr in iv 4). 
Armenian 2, ‘but their minds were blinded’ (ef. iv 4). 
So too Ephr., adding ‘and they were not able to look upon the mysteries 
which were in their law’. 
(2) Rom. xi 7. 
Latin, excaecati sunt. 
Syriac (pesh.), orAamnh ‘were blinded’. 
Armenian, ‘were blinded’. So Ephr. ‘with blindness they were blinded 
for a time’, etc. 
(3) Rom. xi 25. 
Latin, obtusio Ambrst. Hilar. 
caecitas clar vg Ambr. Aug. 
Syriac (pesh.), <= hotsax ‘blindness of heart’. 


Armenian, ‘blindness’. 


1 According to another reading Syriac (see Huthaliana, Texts and 
(ed. Lee) ‘their m nds were blinded’ Studies, iii 3 7298). pice the same 
( Ama). reason I refer to Ephraim’s Commen- 
1 tary, written in Syriac, but preserved 


< Armenian version be- : 
ee to us only in Armenian. 


cause it often afford evidence of Old 
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(4) Eph. iv 18. 
Latin, caecttas. 
Syriac (pesh.), ~om=\ chot.0x ‘blindness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘ blindness’ (‘of their heart’). 
Ephr., ‘blindness’ (‘of their minds’). 
(5) Mark iii 5. 
Latin, caecitas ab ef q vg. 
emortua ... corda c (d) ffir. 
Syriac (sin.), ~om=a\ hathuss ‘deadness of their heart’. 
(pesh. hier.), —am=a\ haszm ‘hardness of their heart’. 
Armenian, ‘ blindness ’. 
(6) Mark vi 52. 
Latin, obcaecatum f vg. 
obtusum abc dir (ff contusum). 
Syriac (sin.), tsa ‘blind’. 
(pesh.), >= (used for éerayvvdn Matt. xiii 15, Acts xxviii 27) 
‘fattened’, and so ‘stupid’. 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with deep sleep. 
(7) Mark viii 17. 
Latin, caecatum f vg. 
obtusum (-a)abed ffi. 
Syriac (sin.), AaXs> ‘blinded’. 
(pesh.), «arm ‘hard’. 
Armenian, ‘ stupefied’ as with amazement. 
(8) John xii 4o. 
Latin, indurauit ab e f ff q vg. 
D rerupdoxev avtoyv tnv kapdcay | omitting the inter- 
d excaecauit eorum cor \ vening words. 
hebetauit Vig. Taps. 
Syriac (pesh.), aXxun ‘they have darkened’ (=cxori¢w elsewhere). 
(sin cu defective.) 
Armenian, ‘stupefied’ as with amazement. 


In the great majority of cases the Latin interpretation is either caecitas 
or obtusio. On the second of these words something needs to be said. 
Obtundere means to beat and so to blunt (e.g. the edge of a sword). Then 
it is applied metaphorically: ‘aciem oculorum obtundit’ Plin.; ‘obtundit 
auditum’ Plin.; ‘multa quae acuant mentem, multa quae obtundant’ Cic.; 
‘obtundat eneruetque aegritudinem’ Cic. Obtusus is similarly used : 
‘mihi autem non modo ad sapientiam caeci uidemur, sed ad ea ipsa, quae 
aliqua ex parte cerni uideantur, hebetes et obtusi’ Cic.; so often of sight: 
and also of hearing, ‘obtusae aures’: and of the mind, ‘sensus oculorum 
atque aurium hebetes, uigor animi obtusus’. So again the adverb: ‘croco- 
dili in aqua obtusius uident, in terra acutissime’ Solin. Ambrosiaster’s 
comment on 2 Cor. iii 14 well illustrates the force of obtusi: ‘quae obtusio 
infidelitatis causa obuenit : ideo conuersis ad fidem acuitur acies mentis, ut 
uideant diuini luminis splendorem’. Obtusus is the opposite of acute 
There is no idea of ‘hardness’ in the word. Obtusio therefore was pain 
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ably adapted to express the sense of moral obtuseness or blindness con- 
* veyed by reépaocis. 

The remarkable rendering emortua corda in some Old Latin mss of Excep- 
Mark iii 5 corresponds to the variant vexpdcoes which appears only in Codex tional ren- 
Bezae’. This variant has received unexpected support through the dis- ¢¢7 85+ 
covery of the Sinaitic Syriac. Sade 

In one passage only (John xii 40) does the Latin render by indwrauit. ‘hardness’. 
Here it is to be noted that excaecauit could not be used, as it had occurred 
just before to render reripdAoxer. There appears to be no manuscript 
authority for the rendering of Vigilius, hebetawit (de trin. xii. p. 318)2. 

The Peshito Syriac always interprets in the sense of ‘blindness’ in Syriac 

-St Paul: in St Mark it has ‘hardness’ twice, and ‘fatness’ once: in Tender- 
St John it has ‘darkness’. The Sinaitic Syriac has ‘blindness’ twice in ”°* 
St Mark, and ‘deadness’ once, where however it is rendering véxpwors. In 
St John its reading is not preserved. The Curetonian Syriac fails us at all 
these points, as also does the Armenian version of Ephraim’s Commentary 
on the Diatessaron’. 


Origen. Jn Matth. t. xi. c. 14 (Ru. iii 498), after having twice used (?) Com- 
erupd@cer in reference to 2 Cor. iv 4, he speaks of those who are ‘not the ata 
planting of God, adda tot mapadcavros at’téy ty kapdiay Kal Kaduppa a 
émOevros avrn’. 

In Matth. t. xvic. 3 (Ru. iii 711), ropobévres thy Siavoway Kai rupdro- 

Oévres tov Aoywrpov ovK eBderov To BovAnua Ta ayiwv ypapparav. 

In Joann. fragm. (Brooke ii 297 f.), avahépec Oar emt tov movnpdv . . 
tudAroaarta Tivay Tors opOahpovs Kal mnpdcarta [lege rwpecavra] avtay THY 
xapdiav . . . GAXos ody 6 TUPAGy Tors opOadpors kal Tapay Tas Kapdias, Kal 
Gos 6 iapevos x.t.A. Lbid. p. 301, tijs Seomorixns Kat c@tnpiov didacKkadias 
2) dotpamy TupAods Kal wemwpapevous eatnriTeEvcGE Tovs “Iovdaiovs. 

These are the only relevant passages which I have been able to find in 
the Greek of Origen. They all suggest that he took wapoty in the sense of 
the destruction of moral or intellectual sight. 

In Ep. ad Rom. |. viii c. 8 (Ru. iv 631), ‘sed excaecati sunt spiritu 
compunctionis’ (=dAN éerapdéyoay mvevpart katavvEews). 

Thid. ‘et hic enim oculos et aures cordis, non corporis, dicit, quibus 
excaecati sunt et non audiunt’. 

Ibid. c. 12 (Ru. iv 639), ‘pro his qui caecitate decepti, id est, cordis 
obtusione [=xepdce:] prolapsi sunt ... cum uero ... coepisset Israel 


rf 


1 It is to be noted that in Tischen- 
dorf’s note ‘D’ is omitted per incuriam 
after ‘vexpdce’. It would seem to be 
due to this that in Wordsworth and 
White’s Vulgate vexpwoe is said to be 
found in no Greek ms, 

2 On this Book see below pp. 291, 303. 

3 In regard to the Coptic I owe tomy 
brother Forbes Robinson the following 
information. The root used in all 
cases is ow (Sah. Tiwa), ‘to shut’: 


cf, Matt. xxii 12, where 6 d¢ é¢iuddn 
is rendered, ‘but he, his mouth was 
shut’. It is found also in Eph, ii 14 
for gpayuds. It renders tud)oby in 
2 Cor. iv 4, 1 John ii 11, and in John xii 
40 ‘He hath shut (@Ww«a) their eyes 
and He hath shut (@w.«) their heart’. 
A longer form, derived from the same 
root, is used in both dialects of shutting 
a door: but the simple form is not go 
used in the New Testament. 
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discutere a semetipso caecitatem cordis, ct eleuatis oculis suis Christum 
uerum lumen aspicere’, etc. 

In Gen. hom. vii 6 (Ru. ii 80), commenting on Ge. xxi 19, ‘God 
opened her eyes’, he quotes Rom. xi 25 and says, ‘ista est ergo caecitas 
[=mdpecrs] in Agar, quae secundum carnem genuit: quae tamdiu in ea 
permanet, donec uelamen literae auferatur per euangelium dei et uideat 
aquam uiuam. nune enim iacent Iudaei circa ipsum puteum, sed oculi 
eorum clausi sunt... aperti ergo sunt oculi nostri, et de litera legis 
uelamen ablatum est’. : 

In Levit. hom. i 1 (Ru. ii 185), after quoting 2 Cor. iii 16, he says, 
‘ipse igitur nobis dominus, ipse sanctus spiritus deprecandus est, ut omnem 
nebulam omnemque caliginem, quae peccatorum sordibus concreta uisum 
nostri cordis obscurat, auferre dignetur’, etc. 

In all these passages it would seem that not only the translator, but 
algo Origen himself, interpreted «#épaocrs in the sense of ‘blindness’. I can 
find but one passage that looks in another direction; but it does not 
disprove our view of his ordinary use of the word. 

In Exod. hom. vi 9 (Ru. ii 149 f.), commenting on Ex. xy. 16 drodido- 
Onrecav, os av mapeAOn 6 Nads cov, he says (quoting Rom. xi 25): ‘caecitas 
[=zxépecs] enim ex parte contigit in Israel secundum carnem, donec 
plenitudo gentium subintroiret: cum enim plenitudo gentium subintra-. 
uerit, tunc etiam omnis Israel, qui per incredulitatis duritiam factus fuerat 
sicut lapis, saluabitur’. 

This comment shows that Origen recognised the derivation of mépecis 
from mépos, a kind of stone, and that upon occasion he was prepared to 


play upon it; but it does not prove that he would ordinarily have taken it 
to mean ‘hardness’. 


Chrysostom. Cramer catena in Jo. xii 40 ovx 6 beds éemdpocey adtdy 
tiv kapdiay . . . Tovs dé dvatpdrovs tudrwbevras rd Tod StaBddov. 

Hom. vii in 2 Cor. (ed. Ben. x 483 f.) 7 yap moédpwors yroduns ory 
dvaicOnrov Kal dyvdpovos .. . émel kal ev TH GWee Moicéas od dia Moicéa 
éxeito [SC. To KaAvppa] dAAa Oia Thy TovT@Y maxUTHTa Kal capKLKIY yrdpny. 

Hom. xiii in Ephes. (xi 96) ard rovrov 1} médpwors, dd rovrou 4 oKoTOpHyn 
tis Stavolas. gate yap pwrds Aduypavros eoxoticba, Stay of dpOadpot dobeveis 
Bow: doGeveis S€ yivovrar i) Xuuadv emppoj wovnpdv i} pedparos mAnupdpa. 
otra 61 kal evravda, dray 7 wodAy Aipn Tdv Biortkdy mpaypdrav rd SropariKdy 
jmav émixdvaon Tis Siavolas, €v cKoTeaer yivera. Kal KaOdmep ev BSaTt Kara 
BaOous Keipevoe Tov ALov ovK dv SumOeinuer dpav, domep tds Siappdyparos 
ToD ToAod dvabev emixeysévov VSaros: odtw 41) Kal €v rois dpOadrpois Tis 
dtavolas yiverat ralpwots kapdias, rouréoriv dvarcOnoia, Srav pndets THY Wuxi 
karagey poBos . . . mapwors dé ovdapdbev yiverat GAN 7) dd dvaccOnoias+ 
rovTo duapparres Tovs mépous* Stay yap petpa mennyds ets Eva cuvdynrat TOTO?, 
vexpov yiverat TO wédos Kal dvaicOnrov. 

Here he is trying to get at the meaning of a word which puzzles him. 
He fancies that it is derived from sdépos, and denotes an obstruction of 
the pores, producing insensibility. _We shall see in a moment that the 
word was often written répeois ; indeed in Cramer’s Catena, which quotes 
an earlier part of Chrysostom’s comment at this place, it is so spelt. 


2 
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On the other hand it is to be noted that in commenting on Heb. iii 12 


- Lay 4 > ‘ , c , , , 
he Says (xii 63 ie aro yap oKAnpotntos n amioria yivetat: kal kaOarrep Ta 


? - ; . ee Pe eas a 
TeT@POpeva TOY TopmaT@Y Kal oKANPA OvK ciker Tais Tov latpady yepaly, otra 
X ¢ nd © ~ > > lol ~ ~ 
kat ai Yoxal ai oxAnpuvdeicat ovk etkov T@ hoy@ Tov Oeod. 
L 


Among later Greek commentators we find occasional references to Later 
oxAnpoxapdia in connexion with the passages in which mépwois is men- Commen- 
tioned: but the interpretation ‘insensibility’ or ‘moral blindness’ is gene- ts 
rally maintained. 


4. Instead of repody and mépecis we have the variants mnpovv and 4- Con- 
anpecis in the following mss!: fieiog in 
Mark iii 5. 17.20. oa 
viii 17. D (rerjpopern sic). 


John xii go. & I p**** (Did. de trin, i 19) [II had at first emnpdrycer]?. 
63.122.259 (these three have remjpaxey). 

Rom. xi7.  66**, 

This confusion may be taken as corroborative evidence of the fact which 
we have already learned from the versions, that répoors was very com- 
monly regarded as equivalent to ‘blindness’, a meaning at which mipeos 
also had arrived from a very different starting-point’, 


5. IInpos and zemnpapévos signify ‘maimed’ or ‘defective’ in some 5- IInpés, 
member of the body, eye or ear, hand or foot. Frequently the member Harel 
is defined, as in the epigram, Anthol. Palat. ix 11 1 aypos 6 pév yuious, 6 8° paaeenin 
ap oppact. 

But znpés and its derivatives, when used absolutely in the later Greek but used 
literature, very frequently denote ‘blindness’, This was fully recognised 8180 for 
by the old lexicographers (e.g. Suidas mnpés- 6 ravrdract pt) épav), but it ate 


1 Forms in zrop- or zopp- are also 
found : Mark iii 5 in T hh"*r; yi 52 in 
XT al; viiir7inT; Rom. xi25inL 
al pauc; Eph. ivy 18 in P 17 Cramer™, 
So too in Job xvii 7 (referred to above), 
while &°#A have zemnjpwvra, some 
cursives have wemdpwyrat. 

2 Tn eonnexion with cod. & it should 
be noted that the Shepherd of Hermas 
has two allusions to these Gospel 
passages, Mand. iv 2 1, xii 4 4; in the 
former of these & reads remnpwrat for 
mwemwpwrat, at the latter it is not ex- 
tant. [Of the Latin versions of the 
Shepherd the Vulgata or Old Latin 
has cbturatum est, the Palatine excae- 
catum est, in Mand. iv 2 1; in Mand. 
xii 4 4 the Vulgata has obtusum est, 
while the Palatine is defective.] 

T insert at this point two curiosities: 
(1) in Acts v 3 &* reads duarl éajpwoer 
6 caravas rHv Kapdlay oov; and there 


may be some connexion between this 
variant and the more widespread one 
érelpacey, tentauit: (2) at John xvi 6 
(7 Avy weTANpwKey buav Thy Kapdlar) 
Tischendorf notes: ‘go memwpwkev 
(obduravit, ut xii 40)’. I owe to Dr 
Skeat the following information: the 
Gothic in both places has gadaubida, 
‘hath deafened’ (Goth. dauwb-s=Eng. 
‘deaf’); in Mark iii 5, viii 17 (vi 52 
vacat) the same root is used: ‘the 
root-sense of “deaf” seems to be 
«stopped up ”—well expressed in Eng. 
by dumb or dummy, and in Gk by 
rugdés, which is radically the same 
word as deaf and dumb’. 

3 The two words are brought to- 
gether in the comment of Euthymius 
Zigabenus on Eph. iv 18 mdpwors dé 
cal dvawOnola Kapdlas 1 mijpwos Tob 
Seoparixod Tis Puxys, 0 mypot érippon 
maby Kal mrhypupa dover. 
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This 
meaning 
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appears to have somewhat fallen out of sight in recent times. It may be 
well therefore to give some passages by way of establishing this usage. 

Plutarch Timol. 37 #8n mpecBdirepos dv annpBrdivOn thy byw, ira Tehéos 
emnpdbn per ddtyov (and, lower down, mjpocis and rem NP@Levos). 

Id. Isis 55 Xéyovow drt rot "Qpov viv pev érarage viv & e&ehav xatémev 
6 Tupay rov dpOarpor, cira TS Aim radw arédoxe, mAnyny bev aimTropevoe 
THY Kara phva pelwow Ths ceAnns, THpe@aty Se Thy Eker, kK.T.d. 

Philo de somniis i 5 0d ravrdracw apuBd«is Kal mypol yeydvaper, an 
exomey eimeiy OTL KT. 

Lucian de domo 28, 29 “H\wos .. . iarat ray mypeow of Orion who is 
blind. 

Justin Martyr Tryph. 12 ér yap ta dra judy réppakrat, of dpOadrpot 
UPOY wennpwovral, Kal TeTayvTat 7) Kapdia. 

Teid. 33 ra 88 dra ipay wéppaxrar kai ai xapdiac memnpovrat [in marg. 
codicis rerdpevrat]. ; 

Id. Apol. i 22 xedovs Kai mapadutixods kal ex yeveris trompodst vytets 
memoinkévar adrov Kal vexpovs dveyeipat. Here we must obviously read wnpovs 
with the older editors. Compare Tryph. 69 rots éx yeveris Kal Kata THY 
odpxa mypovs, where the context requires the meaning ‘blind’. So too we 
have in the Clementine Homilies xix 22 mept rod ex yevers mypov Kat 
dvaBXeWapevov, and in Apost. Const. v 7, 17 (Lagarde 137, II) r@ €k 
yeveris mp. The expression comes ultimately from John ix 1 rugAdv ex 
yeveTis. 

The ancient homily, called the Second Epistle of Clement, c. 1, offers 
an example of the same confusion between mnpos and wovnpos. TInpol ovres 
rh Siavoia is the reading of cod. A, and is supported by the Syriac rendering 
‘blind’: but cod. C has worvnpoi. Lightfoot renders, ‘maimed in our 
understanding’, and cites Arist. Hih. Nic. 1 10 rots pa) wemnpa@pévois mpos 
dpetny (where, however, wemnpopévos may quite well mean ‘blinded’), and 
Ptolemaeus ad Flor. (in Epiphan. Haer. xxxiii 3, p. 217) 1) povoy rb ris 
Wuyxiis dupa adda Kal Td Tod oduaros remnpopevev. The context, however, 
in the Homily appears decisive in favour of ‘blinded’: for the next 
sentence proceeds: dpavpwou ody repixeipevor kal Trora’tns dxAvos yéuovres 
ev TH Opacer, dveBdéyranev x7.A4. Compare Acts of SS. Nereus and 
Achilles (Wirth, Leipsic, 1890) ¢. 21 mpos dy dic mpocevxijs ris Aope- 
ridXas aveBheWer. 

Clem. Alex. Protrept. ¢. 10 § 124 dppdrey pev ody 1 mpwors Kal ris axons 
7) Kdpwors. 

Celsus ap. Orig. c. Cels. tii 77 airiioOa ros o& BdXérovras ws memnpe- 
piévous. 

Id. ibid. Vi 66 KoddgerOai rv dw Kai Barre Oat Kat vouiterv mpodobat. 

Kuseb. H. H.ix 8 1 xara rév dpOadpay Siapepdvres emt weiorov yevopevov 
(rd vdonpa) prpiovs dcous dvSpas dua yuvarét Kal rau mnpods areipyacero : 
ibid. ix 10 15 mnpoy adrov adinow. 

Chrys. Hom. vi in Eph. (on Eph. iii 2: of St Paul’s conversion) kat rd 
mnpaca TO hori exeiv@ TO arropprra. 


Certain words or special usages of words are sometimes found in the 
early literature of a language, and more particularly in its poetry, and are 


a oe 


all 
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then lost sight of only to reappear in its latest literature : meanwhile they as old as 
_ have lived on in the talk of the people. Inpés would seem to have a history Homer, 
of this kind. For in Homer Ji. ii 599 we read of Thamyris, the minstrel 


who challenged the Muses: 


ai O€ yokwoduevae mpov Oéoav, adrap doidiy 
Oeomeciny adédovto Kai éxédabov Kbaprordy. 

The simplest interpretation is that they made him blind, and further 
punished him by taking away the blind man’s supreme solace. Aristarchus 
says that mypds does not mean ‘blind’ here; but his reason is not con- 
vincing : ‘because’, he says, ‘Demodocus was blind and yet sang very 
well’. This shows at any rate that Aristarchus knew that mypds could 


mean ‘blind’: and indeed Euripides (quoted by Dr Leaf in loc.) 30 
took it. 


We find then the following significations of rdpwors!: 

(1) turning into répos: 

(2) more generally, the process of petrifaction: 

(3) a concomitant of petrifaction, insensibility : 

(4) with no reference to hardness at all, insensibility of flesh (due to 
excessive fat): 

(5) again with no reference to hardness, insensibility of the organs of 
sight, and so obscuration of the eyes. 

At this point the word has practically reached the same meaning as had 
been reached from quite another starting-point by mjpacis. The two words 
are confounded in mss, and perhaps were not always distinguished by 
authors at a still earlier period. 

In the New Testament obtuseness or intellectual blindness is the 
meaning indicated by the context ; and this meaning is as a rule assigned 
by the ancient translators and commentators. 


Summary. 


There seems to be no word in biblical English which quite corresponds Difficulty 
to mdpwors. The A.V. gives ‘hardness’ in the Gospels, and ‘blindness’ in of render- 


the Epistles. ‘Hardness’ has the advantage of recalling the primary 
signification of the word. But this advantage is outweighed by the intro- 
duction of a confusion with a wholly different series of words, viz. oxdnpv- 
pew, okANpoTNS, TKAnpoKkapdia. These words convey the idea of stiffness, 


stubbornness, unyieldingness, obduracy; whereas wépecis is numbness, 


dullness or deadness of faculty. In cxAnpoxapdia the heart is regarded 
as the seat of the will: in mapwois tis kapdias it is regarded as the seat 
of the intellect. We feel the difference at once if we contrast the passages 
in which the heart of the disciples is said to be werwpopévy (Mark vi 
52, viii 17) with the words in [Mark] xvi 14, dveidwev ryyv dmoriay airy 
Kat okAnpoxapdiay, Gre ois Oeacapéevois altov eynyeppévov ek vexpOv ovK 


 éniorevoav—a stubborn refusal to accept the evidence of eye-witnesses” 


So in Rom. ii 5 obstinacy is denoted by oxAnpérns: kara d5€ rHv oKAnpd- 


1 I omit from this summary the zwpwpyévy, on the other hand, is nearer 
technical usages of the medical writers to that of dvdnra kat Bpadets 7H Kapdlg 
referred to above. roo miorevew x.7.d. in Luke xxiv 25. 

2 The idea conveyed by kapdla sre- 
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‘hardness’ 
is mis- 
leading: 


‘blind- 
ness’ gives 
the sense, 


but varies 
the meta- 
phor. 


Ancient 
interpre- 
tations 
must not 
be lightly 
rejected. 
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TyTd gov Kal aueravdnroy Kapdiay Onoaupifers TeavTP épynv: compare Acts 
xix 9 ws Sé rues éoxAnpdvorto Kal nmeiBouv). 

If ‘hardness’ does not always suggest to an English ear unbendingness 
or obstinacy, its other meaning of unfeelingness or cruelty (for we com- 
monly regard the heart as the seat of the emotions?) is equally removed 
from the sense of rapaors. 

For these reasons ‘hardness’ cannot, I think, be regarded as other than — 
a misleading rendering of répwous: and ‘hardening’ (R.V.) is open to the 
further objection that it lays a quite unnecessary stress on the process, 
whereas the result is really in question. 

‘Blindness of heart’ comes nearer to the meaning than ‘hardness of 
heart’; and ‘their minds were blinded’ is far more intelligible in its 
context than ‘their minds were hardened’, The objection to it is that 
it introduces an alien metaphor. ‘Deadness’, however, is open to a like 
objection ; and ‘dullness’ is too weak. ‘Numbness’ and ‘benumbed’ are 
not for us biblical words, nor would they quite suit some of the contexts, 
but they might be useful marginal alternatives. On the whole, therefore, 
it would seem best to adopt ‘blindness’ and ‘blinded’ as being the least 
misleading renderings: and in John xii 40 to say, ‘He hath blinded their 
eyes and darkened their hearts’. 

The length of this discussion may perhaps be justified by a reference 
to the unproved statements which are found in Grimm’s Lexicon (ed. — 
Thayer), such as ‘zwpow . . . (mépos, hard skin, a hardening, induration) 
to cover with a thick skin, to harden by covering with a callus’, ‘ro- 
peas tis xapdias [hardening of heart], of stubbornness, obduracy’. The 
note in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, p. 314, is more careful, but yet 
contains the explanation that ‘a covering has grown over the heart’, and 
throws doubt on the usage of mnpés to which I have called attention 
(‘perhaps occasionally used of blindness’). My object has been to in- 
vestigate a very rare word, the ancient interpretation of which appears to 
me to have been too lightly thrown aside. 


1 It is interesting to note in our to mdpwors ris Kapolas. 
Litany the petitions for deliverance 2 Compare Burns’s lines in his 
(t) ‘from all blindness of heart’, ‘Epistle to a Young Friend’: 
(2) ‘from hardness of heart, and con- I waive the quantum of the sin 
tempt of thy word and command- The hazard of concealin’: 
ment’: the latter is shewn by the But och, it hardens a’ within, 


context to represent oxdnpoxapdla, And petrifies the feelin’, 
while the former doubtless corresponds 
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During the last ten years immense accessions have been made to our Recent 


knowledge of the life and language of the Greek-speaking inhabitants of 
_ Egypt in the centuries immediately preceding and following the Christian 
era. The publication of the Berlin series of papyri began in 1895 and has 
been steadily continued ever since! 


Simultaneously scholars in our own 


discoveries 
of papyri. 


country and elsewhere have been busy in discovery and transcription. No Private 
part of this rich material has a greater human interest than the private CO‘™espon- 


letters which passed between master and servant, parent and child, friend 


and friend, in those far off days. The dry soil of Egypt has preserved them 
from the fate which everywhere else overtakes correspondence intended to 


serve but a momentary purpose and wholly destitute of literary merit. 
the historian who desires to give a picture of the life of a people thes 
simple documents are of unparalleled interest. 


offer specimens of handwriting, often precisely dated and generally assign- 
able with certainty to a limited period, which bid fair to effect a revolution 
in his study. To the student of the New Testament they open a new store- and the 
house of illustrative material: they shew him to what an extent the writers 
of ‘the Epistles’ stood half-way between the literary and non-literary styles 
of their day; and, together with the mass of similar documents—leases, 
receipts, wills, petitions, and so forth—which the great papyrus-finds have 
placed at our disposal, they form an unexpected and most welcome source 
from which he may draw illustrations of the biblical vocabulary’. 
I have called attention in the exposition (pp. 37 f.) to a phrase which The illus- 
frequently occurs in St Paul’s letters and which receives illustration from tation of 
this epistolary correspondence; and, although the Epistle to the Ephesians 
from its exceptionally impersonal character offers few points of contact from 
with the documents in question, I take this opportunity to draw together papyrus 
some interesting phrases which they offer to us, in the hope that other letters. 
workers may be induced to labour more systematically in a new and 


fruitful field. 


1 Aegyptische Urkunden aus den 
kiniglichen Museen zu Berlin, Grie- 
chische Urkunden (three volumes): 
transcribed by Wilcken, Krebs, Viereck, 
etc. These are cited below as B.P. (= 
Berlin Papyri). The other collections 
principally drawn upon are: Greek 
Papyri chiefly Ptolemaic, edited by 
B. P. Grenfell (1896) ; The Ozyrhynchus 
Papyri (two volumes), edited by B. P. 


Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt (1898-9); 
Faytim towns and their Papyri, edited 
by Grenfell, Hunt and D, G. Hogarth 
(1900). 

2 Professor G. Adolf Deissmann led 
the way in his Bibelstudien (1895) and 
Neue Bibelstudien (1897): but new 
material is being rapidly added to the 
stores upon which he drew. 
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Typical 
letters. 


r, Apion 
to Epi- 
machus. 


A well 
educated 
writer, 


2. Antoni- 
us Maxi- 
mus to 
Sabina 


The same 
writer. 


3. Tasu- 
charion to 
Nilus. 
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I shall begin by giving one or two specimens of letters, more or less 
complete; and I shall then confine my attention to particular phrases. 


’Ami@v “Emipax TO marpl kat xupip mAeioTa xaipew. 

Tpé pev mavTov ev xopial oe vyiaiven kat Oia mavTos epwpévoy hide 
pera Ths adeddis pee kal ris Ovyatpos avis Kai rot adehpow pov. evxapiore 
TO kupl@ Depdmridt 6 drt pov KvSuvevcarros eis Oddaccay Eowoe. evOEws Ore 
clo Bov eis Mnojvous, hes Budrixov mapa Kaicapos xpucovs Tpeis, kal KaA@s 
pol €or. pone oe OUV, KUpLE [Lov marnp, ypaypov poe eruoToAior, mparov pey 
TEept THS carnpias cou, Setrepoy Tept THS TOV ddehpar HOV, tpitoy iva cou 
mpooKyyjr@ Thy xépav, Gre pe emaidevoas Kadas, kal €k Tovrov edmifo Taxv 
mpoxdat Trav Gedy Oedovtav. Gomacat Karirwva wo\NG kai Tous adeAgous pov 
kat Sepyvidday Kal rods idovs pov. ereuypd cor 7d dOdvw pov did Evernpovos. 
Zort dé pou Svopa Avradms Mdéipos. éeppacbai oe evxopat 

Kevtupia “A@nvovikn. 

There is a postscript written sideways to the left: "Acwa¢erai oe Sepivos 

6 rod “AyaOod Aaipovos...cal TovpBev o Tov Tahd@viov xal.... 


This is a letter to his father from a young soldier who has had a rough 
passage!, It was written in the second century 4.D., and is exceptionally 
free from mistakes of grammar and spelling. The boy has had a good 
education and is duly grateful to his father. He seems to have taken a 
new name on entering upon military service. “Avrays is an abbreviation 
for “Avtwmos, as ddovw is for dOdvoy. I have read mpoxdyac? in place of 
Viereck’s mpoxo(ui)oa: the papyrus has mpoxoca (probably intended for 
mpoxoroa). Compare Gal. i 14 mpoéxonroy év TQ lovdacp@ drep moddAods 
oumdrKidtas ev TO yéver pov: Luke ii 52 “Incovs mpoéxomrev tH copia Kal 
jAtkia. ~Ezreuyra is the epistolary aorist; ‘I am sending’. 


> , , ~ ~ - 
Avtoévios Magios SaBivn ty adedpA mrcioTa yxalpew. 
‘ ‘ , »” , 
Tlpo pev mavrwy evxouat oe tyaiverr, kat “yd yap avros dvytaiva, pviav 
, \ ° cl 
gov motovpevos mapa Tois evOdde Oeois®. exomioduny ev émiorodwoy mapa 
> , at iz c ~ \ > ‘ > ca , > , . X\ 
“Avraveivou Tou ovvroheirov mpd Kal emcyvovs oe éppapévyy Riav éyapyny™ Kat 
col ~ ry r ~ 
yo dia wacay adoppny ovx oxvd cor ypavvat wept Ths o@rnplas pov Kal Tov 
Fw ” r n 
€nav. Gomacat Maémov trodda kal Kompiy rov Kdpiv pov. domdteral oe 4 
, ‘ > Si \ ‘ > , EA 
ovpBuos pov Avdidia kat Ma€ipos...... --.€ppwoal oe evyopa. 


This is written by the same hand as the preceding’, The soldier boy 
writes his new name. He has apparently married and settled down. 


Tacovxapiw Neikw TO adeAPSO woArAA xaipew. 

? TIpé pev wavrey evxopal oar vyiaivery, kal TO mpoocKiynud Gov Tro“ mapa 
T@ kupio Zapamidi. yiveoxe Sre SéS@xa [roXepaiov Kadapeoira domaXiopara 
THs oikias eis TO Anpntpiov. ed ovv roujons ypayov po. wept rhs oikias drt 
ti émpakas. Kal rov apaBdéva rod Shocartame “wapakdos' Sédaxa aité. Kal 

ypayor jot wept ris draypapfs. ei mois tiv dmoypapny dno! eekwe Toveis 


1B. P. 423. I have omitted the * T have since found that Deissmann 
brackets by which the Berlin editors has also suggested this reading. 
indicate letters supplied where the 3 Krebs begins the new sentence with 


papyrus is illegible, and I have slightly yvlay and puts no stop after Geois. 
varied the punctuation, 4°: P- 632~ 
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€t......ypayyov pot evdayiov, eiva airoysdow nal dvardetco mpds oe. Kal rept 
TOY oiTapioy, py mode ard. aomdCouae Thy adeAdyy pov Taovyddpw Kal rhy 
Guyarépa BedXaiov. domagterar cor Aidvpos Kai ‘Hrddapos. domaterac tpas 
Tlrodepaios kai TiBepivos kal Sapariov, demdtoua Sapariav “Ipovlou Kat ra 
Téxva avrov, kal SGpa kal ra Téxva alto Kal 1) yur7}, kat “Hpwy Kal TaBors Kab 
*Ioxuplava. domdaterar Jpas Saropveiros. eppecbai oe edyoua. domdterar 
Tacovydpioy Ie. cal ta téxva avris. “EXévn dora tera: Ty ntépay pov TOANA 
kal rovs adeAdovs. domdterat duas Xarprov...vos. 


; This is a second century letter from the Fayfim}!, Tasucharion makes A less 
mistakes in spelling and accidence. She has a large circle of friends. correct 
I cannot explain xadapeoird. domadicpara: dodddiopa is a pledge or o- 


- security; comp. rapacpadionara in B. P. 246, 14. Tapaxdos would appear 
to stand for wapaxadé ce. 


*Appevodts TO yAuxuTat@ warpt yxaipew. 4. Ammo- 
Kopioduevos cov To émoréduoy Kal émeyvodoa bri Gedy Oeddvrwy dreadOns, NOUS to 
€xapny moANG: Kal avris Spas dpopyyy eipav eypard cot ravodra Ta ypdppara per tae 

omovdafovea mpockuvijgé wat. tTaxvrepov Ta éniyovra épya dpovritere. dv 7 
puxpa te imp, ore. dv cou évéxn Kardbw 6 KopiCopevos cor Td émiorddevov, 
mwéuro. aomd{ovré ce of cot mavtas Kat dvoua. aondteré oe KéXep kat of 

avtod mavras. éppacbé cor edyopuat. 


Another second century papyrus from the Fayfim?. The false concords An un- 
are surprising: Kkouirduevos, ércyvovca, evpdy, amovddafovea, "Eniyovra and educated 
évéxy Stand for éwetyovra and évéyxn: mavtas in each case is for mayres. viewer 
The phrase avrfjs spas (comp. avrjs dpa in another letter on the same 
papyrus) is found in Clem. Hom. xx 16: comp. Evang. Petri 5, where it 
must be read for avrés Spas. "Eady 7 pixpd te etry, €orat, ‘whatever she asks 


shall be done.’ 


Oday Tupayvm TO TyuwwTaT@ meicta xalpey. 5. Theon 
‘Hpaknetdns 6 drodiBovs cot Thy emuorodny eoriv pov ddeAgds: did mapaxare 60 Tyran- 
oe pera dons Suvduews Exew adtov cuvvertapevov. ipatnoa b€ Kal “Eppay pe 
roy adeAhov bua yparrov dynyeicOai cot rept rovrov. xapierar dé por ra 
plyrota édv cov Ths emicnpagias TUxn. mpd dé mdvTa@v tyaive oe edxopat 
dBackavtos Ta Gpiora mpatt@y. Eeppwco. 


This is a brief letter of introduction, written in the year 25 s.pD.? A letter 
Among the many interesting expressions contained in these few lines we of intro- 
may particularly note the phrase ¢yew avrov ovveorapévoy, literally have dansion: 
him recommended to you, which finds a parallel in the €ye pe mapyrnpévov 
of Luke xiv 18, 19. 


I. Coming now to details, we begin with the opening formulae. I, Opening 
Tide formulae. 


( a xai Aeiora xaipew are all common. 
I. Xaipew, woAda xalpew and mAciora xaiper Adie 


New Testament we find yaipew in James i 1: also in two letters in the 
~ Acts (xv 23 and xxiii 26). In the Old Testament it occurs in letters 
inserted by the Greek translators in 1 Esdr. vi 7, viii 9, and Esther viii 13 
(xvi 1). It is found many times in the Books of Maccabees, where also we 
have odd yaloev, 2 Mace. ii19. The Ignatian Epistles give us as a rule 


1 B. P. 60%. BSE Ons. 3 Oz. P. 292. 
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Another 
form, 


2. Opening 
sentence, 


The typi- 
cal form, 


Alterna- 
tive forms. 
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mreiora xalpew with various additions. St Paul has a modification of the 
usual Hebrew formula: see the note on Eph.i1. 

Another introductory form occasionally occurs, in which the imperative 
is used. Thus in B.P. 435 we have: Xaipe, Odadepiavé, rapa tov adedot : 
and in B.P. 821: Xaipe, kipeé pou marep ‘Hpaoxos: o¢ domaCopat!. Compare 
with these Origen’s letter to Gregory, preserved in the Philocalia (c. xiii), 
Xaipe ev Ged, xvpé pov omovdaiorate kat aidecyuorare vie Tpnyopte, mapa 
"Opryévous: and Ep. Barn. 1 Xaipere, viol xat Ovyarépes, év dvdpate kupiov Tov 
dyannoavtos jas év eipnvy*. 


2. Three of the letters which we have given above begin after the 
address with the words mpd pév révrav edyopal oe vytaivew. With this we 
may compare 3 John 2 dyamnré, rept mavrav evxopal oe evododobct kal 
dytaivew, Kabds evododral cov 7 Wux7. Although no variant is recorded, it 18 
difficult at first to resist the suspicion that mpd mavrwy was what the writer 
intended to say*: but on further examination of the passage it would seem 
that epi mdvray is required to give the proper balance to the clause 
introduced by xaédés. We have here at any rate an example of the 
appropriation of a well-known formula, with a particular modification of 
it in a spiritual direction. 

The commonest formula of this kind in the second and third centuries 4.D. 
runs as follows: ; 

Tipo (uév) ravrav edxopal oe vyiaivery, (kal) TO mpooKYmped Gov Tod (kad 
éxdoTny tuépav) rapa TO kupig Sapamidi: B.P. 333, 384, 601, 625, 714, 775, 
843; and, with the addition of pera taév cay ravray after vyaivew, 276; 
with the addit?on of kat rots cuvvaois Geois*, 385, 845. The first clause 
stands alone in 602, 815; and, with pera roy ody ravroy, in 814, 

Other variations are: mpo mavrés evxoual ce vytaiverw, x.T.A. in 38; Kat 
da mavra[y] edxopal cal dyeaiver, «.7.d.> in 846: mpd Trav ddwv eppdcai ce 
eVxouat pera Tov cov TavT@y Kal duct wavTds ce edTUXEiv in 164. 

A different formula occurs in 811 (between 98 and 103 A.D.), po pév 
mavrov dvaykaioy Se emiotodjs oe domdcer Oat Kat ra GBdoKavra Sodvar: and 
in 824 (dated 55/56 a.v. by Zeretelé), xpd pév mavrev dvayxaloy Hynoduny 
dia Emiotodns oe aomacac bat. 


1 Add to these Faytim Pap. 129, 
Xatpe, xijpre Tymmrare: Ox. P. 112, 
Xalpois, xupla pov Lepnvia [..] mapa 
Tlerocetpios. 

2 Probably not independent of this 
is the opening of the so-called ‘ Apos- 
tolic Church Order’ (the ’Emrouy 
Spwv): Xalpere, viol xat Ovyarépes, év 
dvéuart xuplou Incod Xpicrod. 

5 It is however to be noted that 
in B. P. 885 Schubart restores the 
text thus: O¢oxricz[os ’AroA(Awrly) 
To gpirtdrw xalpew.] Tept wdvroly 
edxonal ce wyalvew.] ITdupov.[..] 
This is a papyrus of cent, 1 from the 
Fayim. Now in nos, 884, 886 we 


have letters from Theoctistus to the 
same Apollonius (apparently): but in 
each the instructions begin imme- 
diately after the word yalpew. This is 
the case also in B. P. 48 written to 
Apollonius by Cylindrus and addressed 
on the verso “Aro\\wviy Ceoxricrou: 
comp. letters written to him by 
Chaeremon B. P. 248, 249, 531. It is 
probable therefore that Schubart is not 
justified in offering the supplement 
ebxyoual ce vytalvew. 

* In B. P. 827 we have 73 rpockivnud 
gov mapa 7 Al 7G Kacly: comp. 38 
mapa waar Tots Geois. 


5 Perhaps d:d ravrés was intended. 
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It is curious to find the phrase mpc pév mdvroy at the end of a letter!, 
_-as we do in Ox. P. 294: mpd pév mdvtwv ceavrod emiedov ew’ vytalyps. 
emick@mov? Anuntpody Kai Awpiava rv marépa. éppwco. This letter is 
dated 22 a.p. Similarly in Oz. P. 292 (av. 25) quoted above, mpd dé 
mavtav vyaive oe edxyopnat GSacKdvTes Td apicta mpdtrev. eppewco. 
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As we go back to an earlier period we find a difference in formula. An earlier 


Thus Grenfell gives us a letter of the second century B.c. from the Thebaid ype. 


which opens thus: [¢?] ¢gppacar éppduea S€ Kat adrot Kat Kat -Adpodicia kat 
) Ovyarnp Kal 1) madioxn Kal 1 bvyarnp abtis (Greek Papyri 43). A papyrus 
of the Ptolemaic period published by Mahaffy has, ydpts rots Oeots aroAX} el 
vytaiverss vysaiver 5€ Kat Awrxds: and another, cards oveis ef vyvaivers* 
vyiaive xai avrés. I assume that another which he cites as deciphered by 
Mr Sayce is of the same date: here we read, cadaés roceis ef Eppooat Kat Ta 
Aourd Got Kata yropuny eoriv: éppducba S€ Kat tyes (Flinders Petrie Papyri, 
Cunningham Memoirs of Roy. Irish Acad. viii pp. 78—80). So in a letter 
cited by Deissmann (Bibelstudien pp. 209, 210) from Lond. Pap. 42, dated 
July 24, 172 B.0.: ef éppapéve tadda Kara Oyo dravrG, etnv dv ws Tois beois 
evxonévn SiateAd. Kal airy 8 vyiawov kat rd madiov Kal of cv oik@ mdvres, 
gov Svaravrés pyetay trovovpevot. 


3. This last formula, preiav roveio Gat, is of special interest, inasmuch as 3- ‘Making 
it occurs several times in St Paul’s epistles. I have already cited an Mention’. 


* example of its use in a letter of the second century «.D., written by an 
educated hand (B. P. 632). The passages in St Paul are as follows: 


. > - r ~ , ‘ / c a , 
1 Thess. i 2 Evyapiorotpev 7G OeG mavtore mepl mavrwv vyudv pyelav 1 Thess. 


Towovpevor emt TAY mpocevyav judy adiadeimTas pvnpovevovTes Uuav Tod Epyou 
Tis migTews Kal Tov KOmoU THs ayanns Kal THs Vropovns THs EAmidos TOU Kupiov 
npaov Inoov Xpiorod Eumpoobev rod Geod kal marpos judy, elddres, K.7.d. 
Lightfoot in commenting on this passage® (Wotes on Epistles of St 
Paul, pp. 9f.) decides to punctuate after dd:adeinras: Westcott and Hort 
punctuate before it. Another uncertainty is the construction of eumpocdey 
rod cod x.7-., Which Lightfoot joins with the words immediately preceding 
and not with pynpovevovres. It would seem that St Paul first used a phrase 
which was familiar in epistolary correspondence, and that then out of 
pvelay rrovovpevot, in its ordinary sense of ‘making mention’ in prayer, grew 
the fuller clause prnpovetorres...€umporbev tod Oeot, whether this means 
‘remembering your work,’ etc., or ‘remembering before God your work,’ etc., 
in the sense of making it the subject of direct intercession or thanksgiving. 


Rom. i 9f. Mdprus ydp pol eorw 6 Oeds...cs ddtadeirrws pveiay vpdv Rom. i of. 


lol ~ ” a 4 > , 
mowipat wdvrore ei THY mporevxay pou Oedpevos et mas dy wore evod@Oyncopat 
~~ Lol ~ 4 ec - 
év TH OeAnpare TOU Oeod edOciv mpos vps. 


Here again the punctuation is uncertain. Lightfoot places the stop » 


after ro.odpat, Westcott and Hort after pov. We may note the addition of 
dpoyr after pvefay (comp. pveiay cov in Philem, 4): it is added in the inferior 
texts of 1 Thess. i 2 and Eph. i 16. 


1 Comp. James v 12 mpd mdvrwy dé, 3 To the few illustrations of evxapt- 
adergpol pov, py dusdtere. oreiy collected by Lightfoot may now 


3 Comp. Ox. P. 293 (A.D. 27), émt- beadded many others from the papyri: 
oxorod b¢ Suds Kal wdvras rods év olky. 0g. B.P. 423 (cited above). 
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Philem. 4f. 


Eph. i 16. 


Phil. i 3. 


2 Tim. i 3. 


Prayer of 
Tantalus, 


II. Closing 


formulae. 


1. Saluta- 
tions. 
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Philem. 4f. Etyapioré 7G be@ pov mavrore pveiay cov molovpevos emt TOP 
mpocevxyav pov, axovoy gov THY dydrny...dres 1 Kowevia Tis mloTeds cov 
evepyns yevynTat, K.T.A. 

As Lightfoot points out, the ‘mention’ here ‘involves the idea of 
intercession on behalf of Philemon, and so introduces the éras KT A 

Eph. i 16 Od ravopa: evyapiordv dmep tudy pveiay movovpevos emt TOY 
mpocevyay pov, wa o beds K.T.d. 

In Phil. i 3 the same phrase is in the Apostle’s mind, but he varies his 
expression: Evyapioré TO be pov-ém macy TH pveia Vue mavTote ev waon 
Sefoes pou Umep mavrwv dpav pera xapas thy Sénow morovpevos K.T.L. 

In 2 Tim. i 3 the variation of phraseology is very noteworthy: Xapw 
Zyo TH 6€4, S Aarpevw awd mooydvey ev kabapG ovverdjoet, ows adtadeinras 
Zy@ Thy wept cod pveiay ev rais Sejoeciv pov, vuxtds Kat nyepas emimobay oe 
ideiv, peuynuévos cov Tav Saxpvev, «7.4. The word pveia meets us but once 
more in the New Testament!: 1 Thess. iii 6 dére ¢yere pvelay nudy ayabip 
mavrore émurobouvres tas ideiv, kaSamep Kat nucis vpas. 

As no clear-example appears to have been cited hitherto for the use of 
pvelay rroveic at in reference to prayer, it may be interesting to quote the 
account of the prayer of Tantalus preserved in Athenaeus vii 14 (p. 281 6): 
‘O yoov Thy Tay *Arpeddy moujpras Kadodor ddixdpuevov adrov héyer mpds rods 
Geods Kalscouv8:arpiBovra é€ovolas Tuxeiv mapa rod Avs airjcacbae drov — 
émtOupet: rov 8é, mpos tas drodatoes amAnotas Staxeivevoy, UTep avTadv Te 
rovr@y pyeiay romoacbat Kat Tod (Hv Tov avrov Tpomov Tois Oeois- ef” ots 
ayavaxtyicayra tov Aia roy pev evyny drorehécat bid THy UTécxXETW, K.T.A, 


II. We-pass now from the opening of the letter to its close. 


1. The most striking parallel with the Pauline epistles is found in the 
exchange of salutations. There are three formulae: (1) domaf{oum, ‘I greet 
A.’; (2) dordgoa, ‘I ask you to greet A. on my behalf’; (3) domd¢era:, ‘B. 
sends a greeting to A. through me’. 

Of the first we have but a single example in the New Testament, and 
this does not proceed from the author of the epistle, but from his 
amanuensis. In Rom. xvi 21 in the midst of a series of salutations, of 
which sixteen are introduced by dowacac6e and four by domdtera 
(-ovra), we read: "Aowd{ouat yas eyd Téprios 6 ypayas thy émicroAnpy év 
Kupig. 

After the Hpistle to the Romans the richest in salutations is the Epistle 
to the Colossians: Col. iv. 10 ff. "Acmdfera duas Apiotapyos 6 ovvatypddords } 
ov, Kat Mdpkos 6 dveyrids BapydBa, (mept od éddBere évrodds, cay €X6n mpos 
tpas défacGe avrov,) kai Incods 6 Neyopevos "lodoros...domatera tpas Reuhaae 
6 €& tpav...domaterat dpas Aovkas 6 larpds 6 dyamnrds Kai Anuas: dondoacde 
rovs év Aaodixia ddehpods Kal Nipday Kal ry Kar olxov adrijs éxxAnotar. 
Many parallels to this list might be offered from the papyri, but sufficient 
have been already given in the letters above cited. 


? Mynyn is found only in 2 Pet.i15 variant rats prelais for rats xpelas in 
omovdacw d& Kat éxdorore exew duds Rom. xii 13, see Sanday and Headlam 
peta Thy eunvy Eodov Thy TovTwr y»nuny Romans, ad loc, 
moetoOat. For the curious Western 
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2. The name of an individual is often followed by a phrase which 2. The 

- includes his household. Thus, B. P. 385 kat domafouat thy pnrépa pov Ka) household 
tovs adeAdhots ov, Kat Seumpovw kai rods map avtTov: 523 domaca hv a 
avvBiov cov Kal rods évoixovs mavres!. The nearest parallel to this in the 

New Testament is the greeting sent to the household of Onesiphorus, 
apparently soon after his death, 2 Tim. iv 19: “Aomacat Hpicxay Kal AxvAay 

kai rov “Ovnoudpov oixoy (comp. i 16 ff). It is possible that a further 

parallel is to be traced in the Pauline phrase, #j car’ oixov avrijs (avrav, cov) 

€xxAnoia, which may be an expansion of the current phraseology, in the 

sense of ‘those of their household who are believers’: it has been perhaps 


too readily assumed that the meaning is ‘the church that assembles in their 
_ house’. 


3. Where several persons are included in a greeting, the phrase car’ 3. ‘By 
évoua frequently occurs. B. P. 261 domd¢eral oe ‘Hpols kat of ev oix@ mavres DAME . 
Kar’ dvona: 276 domdfopa: twas mavres Kat Svoua, kal’ Qpvyévns duas dowd erat 
martes: 615 dowafovré oe of col mavtas Kat Gvoua: 714 domdtovra tpas Tra 
maidia mavtas Kat’ dvopa, IIroeuatos, TiBepivos, Sapamiwy: comp. 449, 815, 

845, 923. 

An exact parallel is found in 3 John 15 domdgovrai ce of pidou: dowdgou 

tovs didovs car dvoua. But the phrase is not used by St Paul. 


4. At the close of the Epistle to Titus we read: ’Acmafovrai ce of per 4. Friends. 

€yod mavres: Gomacat Tors didtovvtas juas ev miotet. To this several 
interesting parallels may be offered: B.P. 625 domatopa tiv ddedpry pov 
TOANG, kal Ta Téxva avrg Kai [....] Kal Tous hirodvras Huds wayres: 814 aomd- 
Copat "AmwdAwapiov Kat Ovadrépiov kal Tépwoy [...... kat tolis gAovvros 
pas mavres: Comp. 332. Still more noteworthy are the following, from the 
letters of Gemellus (A.D. 1oo—110): Fay. Pap. 118 doratou trovs didovvrés 
we travres mpos dAnOiav: 119 domatov Emayaboy kal rods didovvtes Tuas mpos 
aAnbiar. 

5. These letters almost always close with ¢ppwco (€ppacde), or éppoobai 5, Fare- 
ce (spas) evyoua. This formula occurs but once in the New Testament, well. 
namely at the close of the apostolic letter in Acts xv 29, "Eppwode. In 
Acts xxiii 30”Eppwco is a later addition. 

In the Pauline epistles the place of this formula is taken by his 
characteristic invocation of ‘grace. Jude and 2 Peter end with a doxology: 

2 and 3 John break off after the salutations: 1 Peter closes with an 
invocation of ‘peace’: James and 1 John with final admonitions, introduced 
by ’AdeAgol pov and Texvia respectively. 


III. We may go on to observe certain phrases which constantly occur III. Con- 
in the course of a letter, and which belong to the common stock of ordinary ventional 
letter-writers. phrases. 

1. Foremost among these is ca\ds roujoecs introducing a command or r. Of in- 
a request. Thus, B. P. 93 xadds moujoers Siarépwas airy tiv SeAparexy iy ao re 
éxets: 335 (Byzantine) cards ov moujors méeupe (=mépyas) por adrd: 814 see 
KadGs moujets, kopeoduevds pou Td emiorodioy, ef mews por Svaxogias Spaxpds 


1 IIdvres and wdy7as are often interchanged. 
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2. Of di- 
rect re- 
quest. 


3. Intro- 
ducing in- 
formation. 
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(the same phrase is repeated at the end of the letter). It occurs also in 
B. P. 348, 596 (A.D. 84), 829 (A.D. 100), 830, 844 bis (A.D. 83), 848. The 
construction with the participle is by far the most common. 

In a similar sense €8 roujoes is used: B. P. 248, 597 (A.D. 75), Ox. P. 
113, 294 (A.D. 22); but this is less common. 

We have an example of this formula in 3 John 6, ovs Kaas Tonos 
mponépipas aéias tov Oeotv. The past tense occurs to express gratitude in 
Phil. iv 14, wAty KadGs emoujware cvvKoWarycarTés pov TH Orie; comp. Acts 
X 33 ov Te Kad@s éroincas mapayevopevos. 


2. A similar formula is rapaxadé ce, of which it may suffice to quote 
two examples in which 6:6 precedes: B. P. 164 8:6 rapaxadG ody o€, Hidrare: 
Ox. P. 292 (¢. A.D. 25) 51d mapaxadG ce pera dons Suvdyews Exew adrov 
cuvectapévov. In B. P. 814 we have similarly odros épwrd ce ov, 
pyrnp, menus mpos éué «7A: and in Ox. P. 294 (A.D. 22) epwrd d€ ce Kat 
Tapakaha. 

In 2 Cor. ii 8 we have: 8:5 mapaxad@ tpas xvpdcat eis avriv adyamny: 
comp. Acts xxvii 34 6:6 mapaxadG tps peradaBe rpopijs. A glance at the 
concordance will shew how common is the phrase rapaxad@ ovv (dé) vuas in 
the epistles of the New Testament. ’Epwray is also used, though less fre- 
quently, in similar cases: e.g. 2 John 5 kal viv épwrd ce, xvpia. Both verbs 
occur in Phil. iv 2 f. EdvoSay mapaxaXG ‘kal Svvriyny wapaxadAG rd avrd 
povety ev Kupig. val épara kal o¢, yrnore ovv(vye, cvvAapBavov adrais, 
x7. As in the papyri, we find sometimes the interjectional use of the 
phrase, and sometimes the construction with the infinitive. 


3. Just as cadés wouoes and mapaxade oe are circumlocutions which 
soften the introduction of an order or help to urge a request’, so the way 
is prepared for a piece of news by the prefixes yuwodcxev oe OéAw or 
yivwoxe. The former is by far the more frequent. Its regular use is to open 
a letter, after the introductory greeting: B. P. 261 Tewdoxew ce O2ra, éyd 
kat Ovadepia, cay “Hpols réxn, edxyoueba édAOciv mpos oe (here it stands 
outside the construction): 385 Tewwdoxew ce O€d@ dre porn ivi eyd: 602 
Tudonw oe Oédhm Ste eAnrAvbe mpos Eué Tovyas, Aéyor Ste “Aydpacov pov rd 
Bépos Tod éXedvos: 815 Tewdoxw oe Oédo, thy emectoAny cov édaBa (again 
outside the construction). In 822 it is curiously disconnected: Tiveéonw ce 
OAw, py pednodr@ cor wept TGV oLTiKdY* edpov yeopyov, K.7.A. For further 
examples see B. P, 815, 816, 824, 827, 843, 844, 845, 846. 

On the other hand, yivwcne generally occurs in the body of the letter. 
though sometimes it comes at the beginning, as in B. P, 625 Teieeee 
deAPE, exAnpdOny cis ra BoveddAca: and in Ox, P. 295 (A.D. 35) Tivaoke re 
ZAevxos ehOdv Sde wéhevye. We find it in the Ptolemaic period in the two 
papyri published by Mahaffy (Cunningham Memoirs viii pp. 78 80) : 
yiwwooke S€ kal dre x7... and (with a participle) yivwoke dé pe duoors 
hastars further examples see B. P. 164, 814 bis, 845, Fay. P. 117 bis 

To the former phrase we have a parallel in Phil. i 12, whi i 
begins the letter, though a long hadi ving precedes it: Toda sake 


' 1 In Modern Greek cas rapaxa\ corresponds to our word ‘please’ 
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Bovropat, adeAqoi, drt ra Kar’ eye k.7.A. We may also compare Rom. i 13 
00 Ow b€ vpiis dyvoeiv, adeApot, Ste modXdkis mpocebéuny edOciv mpos vpuas, 
x7T..: this expression is a favourite with St Paul, and it opens, after a 
doxology, his second letter to the Corinthians (i 8); comp. also dé 8¢ 
(yap) dpas eidéva in 1 Cor. xi 3, Col. ii 1. 

The latter phrase is well represented in Heb. xiii 23 Tweéoxere rov 
aerAhdv hudv Tysoeov drodeAvpevoy. Other examples might be given, 
but they are of a didactic character and not statements of ordinary 
information. 


4. Satisfaction finds expression in the terms éydpny and Xiav exapny: 4, Ex- 
as in B. P. 332 exdpny xopicayérvn ypdupara ort Karas SuecdOnre : 632 (given pressing 
‘above) xal émryvots oe eppwpuérny diay éexyapyy. We may also compare a eee: 
fragment of a letter (2nd cent. B.c.) quoted by Deissmann (Bidelstudien ‘ 

p. 21 2), Lond. P. 43: muvOavouevn pavOayew oe Aiyirria yedupata ouvexdapny 
got kal epavrh ore K.T.A. 

In Phil. iv 10 we read: "Eydpny 8€ év Kupim peyddas ore ijdq sore 
dyeOddere Td Urép €uod dpoveiv. And we have the strengthened phrase in 
2 John 4 *Exdpyy Alay Gre eUpnxa éx Tey Téxvov gov TepimarovvTav év dAnbeia, 
and in 3 John 3 “Exdpnv yap Nav épxopévav ddeApay kal paprupotvrwy cou 
TH dAnOeia. 

5. Another form of expressing satisfaction is the use of the phrase 5. Ex- 
xdpts rots Geois or the like. Thus in BP. 843 we have, Tudoxew ce Oédw Pressing 
i , ~ patel ain , : >), -~ >. thankful- 
Gre xdpts Tois Oeois ixdpny eis AdeEdvdprav: Fay. P. 124 adda trois Oeois éoriv Fone 
xapis Ort ovdepia eoriv mpoAnuyis ipeiv yeyevnuévn. A letter of the 
Ptolemaic period (Cunningham Mem. viii p. 78) begins: xdpis rois Geois 
ToAA} ef vysaivers. In Ox. P. 113 we have: xdpw éxw Oeois racw ywdonor 
Ore KX. 

Xdpis 7@ OcG is frequent in St Paul’s letters : xdpw exo TO Oe@ is found 
only in 2 Tim. i 3; comp. 1 Tim. i 12 ydpw Exo 7G evdvvapdcarri pe XpiotS 
*Incov. 


IV. In conclusion, a few phrases may be noted, which, though not IV. Va- 
specially connected with the epistolary style of writing, are of interest as Phe e 
illustrating the language of the New Testament. Law od. 

I. Ta xar epée. Ox. P. 120 (4th century) dypis av yoo mas ra kar’ 1, Ta xar 
aipal davori@ara, et infra Ta Kata gé Owoiknooy ws mpémov eariv, ph TéAcov €ME- 
dvarpanGpev: Grenf. P. (Ptolemaic) 15 ra xa jpyas dieEalyayeiv]}, 

Comp. Acts xxiv 22 diayydcopat rd xa® vas, Eph. vi 11 iva de eldire 
kal jpeis ra kar’ éué, Phil. i 12 rd Kar’ eye wadAor els mpoxomy Tod evayycAlov 
eAnAvdev, Col. iv 7 ra Kar’ eye mavra yropices vpiv Tuyixos. 


2. "Hén moré. B. P. 164 615 rapaxaré ory oé, pidrare, i5n Tore meioat 2. “Hdy 
avrov Tod éAGeiv: 417 dmdAdakov ody ceavtov amd ravTos peredpov, iva 78n more, 
moré Guépyswos yévy, kai Ta éwa perewpidia Sn wore tuxny ox7: Ox. P. 237 
vii 11 (a petition) éricyew re avrov ijn wore émeiovrd pot, mpdrepov pev ws 
dvdpov Karoxhs xdpw, viv dé mpopdoe vopov ovdéy adrd mpoorxortos}. 

1 Qn the technical terms peréwpos Grenfell and Hunt, Oz. P. iipp. 180 ff., 
and xaroy} in these extracts see 142 ff. 
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3. avval- 
pew Adyor. 


4. Kouwws 
exetv. 


5. Nuxros 
kal nuépas. 
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. > ~ , 
Comp. Rom. i 10 dedpevos et ras 75n more evod@bycona ev TO Behjuare 
- - - s : , , q 
rod Oeod edbeiv mpods Juas, Phil. iv 10 exdpyy dé €v Kupig peydhas ore On Tore 
dvebddere To trep euod ppovev, ef G Kal epoveire jxarpeiobe O€. 


3. Suvatpew Adyov. B. P.775 axpns av yévope exi kat cvvapepey Adyor : 
Ox. P. 113 811 @oxas adte SHoaov pot, va cvvapopat avt@ hoyor : Fay. P. 
109 drt ovrpppat Aeyov Tq marpi Kal AeArouroypadynké pe Kai awoxnv Ow 
AaBetv. 

Comp. Matt. xviii 23 dvOpem@ Baorret ds 7OAnoev cuvapat Aoyor pera TOY 
dovAwy adrod: dp£apévov Sé adrot cuvalpew mpoonydn eis adr@ aerderys 
pupiwy Tadavrwv, XXV 19 ovvaiper Adyoy per adTar. 


4. Kop os éyew. Par. Pap. 18 kxépos exo Kal To vymidv pov Kat 
Médas!, The same phrase is cited from Arrian Epict. diss. iii 10 13, érav 
6 larpos etn Kops Execs (comp. ii 18 14). 

Comp. John iv 52 évGero ody Ty w@pav map’ avrav ev 7 KopAporepov 
ere. 


5. Nuxros kat nuepas. B. P. 246 (2/3 cent. A.D.) dre vuxros Kad repas 
evruyxavo TO Oem imp tpar?. 


Comp. 1 Thess. iii 10 vuxros Kai uepas vrepexmeptcaod Sedpevoe els TO 


ely tuadv 7d mpdcoroy, I Tim. V 5 mpocpeve tais Senoeow Kal Tals mpowevyais 


> 
VUKTOs Kal nuépas, and many other passages. 


1 The letter is given by Deissmann, 7" od dixaoy ydp atrhy dumicbat aepl 
Bibelst. p. 215, who has noted the  ovdevds qeovoa yap bre AvTetrar. Comp. 
parallel. He however cites it thus: 1 Cor. xvi 10 éay 58 Oy Tipudéeos, 
kal rév Urry (sic) wov. Theemendation  fadrézrere Wva d@oBus yévnrat mpds bpas... 
is fairly obvious. Kh Tes ov abroy eov8erjoy. In Phil. 

2 In the same letter we read: xal ii 28 we have the word éd\vumérepos. 
wept Epucdvns pednodrw tuty Os &dvros 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


Note on Various Readings. 


The Greek text printed in this edition may be briefly described as in 
general representing the text of 8B. Accordingly it is hardly to be dis- The pur- 
tinguished, except at a few points, from the texts printed by Tischendorf pose of 


(ed. viii) and by Westcott and Hort. 


the relation to one another of the various recensions of the Latin Version. 


L 


The divergences from B, apart from matters of orthography, are as 


follows: 


i 


ii 


1 [ev Edéoo] ] om. B*: see the special note which follows. 


3 xal matip| om. B alone: see the commentary ad Joc. 


5 “Incod Xpicrod| xv w B: this deserves to be noted in connexion 
with the similar variant in i 1. 


13 eodhpayicbnre] ecppayicby B: but note that this word ends a line. 
15 dyamny] om. B: see the special note. 
17 d¢n] do B. 


I 


8 vpor| om. B. 


20 érovpaviors] ovpavois B: supported by 71 213, some codices of the 


2 


Sahidic, Hil Victorin. 

apxijs kat €Eovaias] e£ovaras kat apxns B alone. 

Tois TapamTapacw kal Tais duaprias| Tos maparT@pacw kat Tats emt- 
dupsass B alone. 


np oe 


5 Tols tapanropaci| ev Tors mapanT@pacw kat Tas erOupias B alone: 


the substitution of émOvyias in v. 1 followed by its insertion in 
this verse is remarkable. 

avve(woroinaev] +ev B: probably by dittography, but there is some 
considerable support for the insertion. 


13 Tod xpiorou] om. Tov B alone. 
22 Oeov] xv B alone. 
iii 3 dre] om. B. 


5 dmoordAos] om. B Ambrst only. 
9 erica] +ravras B : see the special note. 


19 mAnpabfre els wav] wAnpwby wav B 17 73 116. [17 adds evs vpas 


after rou Oeov teste Tregell.| 


iv 4 «adds kai] om. xa B. 


6 Kat év maow] om. cat B 32 Victorin. 
7 nov] vpov B. 


1} Xdpes] om. 7 B, with D, and other authorities; but it may have 
fallen out after €606n. 


9 xaréBy] +mporoy B: see the special note. 


The purpose of this note is to discuss 
Certain variants of special interest: but first it may be instructive to give 
_the divergences of our text from B and ® respectively, to observe the 
main peculiarities of the Graeco-Latin codices D, and G,, and to indicate 
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is note. 


1. Diver- 


gences 
from B, 
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iv 16 avrov] eavrov, with considerable support. 
23 rd mvevpart] pr. ev B alone (except for the uncertain testimony of 
a version). 
24 évddcacbai] evdvoacbe B*, with % and some others; but probably 
it is an itacism. 
32 yiverbe dé] om. & B, with considerable support: moreover D,*G, 
read ovp. 
piv] nuw B: see the special note, 
V 17 Tov Kvpiov] +npoy B alone. 
19 Wadpois] pr. ev B. 
mvevpatixais] om. B. On this and the preceding variant see the 
special note. 
20 "Inood Xpuorov] xv W B alone. 
23 éorw kepada] xepady eorw B. 
24 dd\da ds] om. ws B. 
31 Tov marépa kal THY pntépal marepa kat pytepa B, with D,*G,. 
32 els rH exxAnotav] om. es B. 
év kupig] om. B, with D,*G,. 
éoriv] om. B, with 46. 
7 dvOperots] avépere B, with slight support. 
10 évduvapotabe] Suvvanovebe B, with 17 and Origen, cat. in com- 
mentary. 
12 npiv] vay B, with D,*G, ete. 
16 ra mervpopéva] om. ra B, with D,*G. 
19 Tov evayyediov] om. B, with G, Victorin. 
20 év ait] avro B alone. 


as 
Ny oH 


2. Diver- 2, The divergences from & are as follows: 
Pane i 1 Xpiorod "Incod| w Xv N: see the special note. 


[év Eder] ] om. &*: see special note. 
3 Tod Kuplov judy] Tov Kv Kat TwTNpos nu@y X* alone. 
6 evAoynoas nas] OM. nas & alone. 
7 €xopev] exxopev N*, with G,* and some support from versions. 
14 6 éorw] os eotw &, with D, ete. 
ris Sdéns| om. trys &, with 17 35. 

15 ayamnv] om. &: see the special note. 

18 rijs dofys THs KAnpovouias| rns KAnpovowias rns Sogns & alone. 

20 evmpynxev] evnpynoev &, with most authorities against AB. 

ii 4 év ehéec] om. ev N* alone. 
7 &* (alone) omits this verse through homoeoteleuton. 

10 avrov] 63 X* alone. 

18 30 avrod] +0¢ audorepor ev en N* alone, per errorem, Se avrov 
having ended the column and page. It would seem therefore 
that the length of the line in the archetype is represented by 
EXOMENTHNTTPOCAPWPrHN, Which was at first missed. 

20 avrod Xpiorov "Inaod] rou Xu N*. 

iii 1 rod Xpecrod "Incod] om. Incov &*, with D.*G, ete. 

Q &v ae to 05 %*, This was Marcion’s reading (Tert. c. Mare. 

v 18). ; ; 


eee are 
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iii 11 €v T@ Xpror@ “Incov] om. ro N*, with D, etc. 
18 dos cai Bos] Bubos Kat vyyos &, with A etc. 
iv I év xupig] ev xo N, with aeth, 
8 kai €Soxev] om. car X*, with many authorities. 
24 evdicacrba] evdvoacde &, with B* and others. 


Sucaroovyn Kat oovdrnte] ooornre Kat Sixatcoourn N* alone: but 


Ambrst has in weritate et tustitia. 
25 addnevay exaotos| exacros a\nOevav 8* alone. 


Hera Tov mAnciov] pos Tov m\yovoy N* alone: Lucifer has ad proai- 


mum. 
28 xepow] pr dias N*, with AD,G, etc.: see the special note. 
éxn| exyta: 8* alone: comp. Clem”! iva éynre. 
V 2 vpov] nuoy &: see the special note. 
mpoohopay kat 6voiav| Ouvovay kar rporpopay & alone. 
4 kal pwpodoyia] 7 pwpodoyia &*, with AD,*G, ete. 
6 dia raira yap] om. yap &* alone. 
17 OAnpa] Ppovrjpa N* alone. 
20 Tov Kupiov rev] OM. nuey N alone. 
22 ai yuvaixes| +umoraccec@wcav & : see the special note. 
23 avtos cwtip| avros o catnp N*, with A 17 ete. 
27 avros éavt@] avros avr X* alone. 
7] Tt TOY ToLovTa@y] OM. 7 Te N* alone. 
28 ddetdovow kai of dvdpes| om. cat & ete. 
oopara| rexva X* alone. 
29 thy éavrod capka] THY capka avTov X* alone. 
31 mpos TH yuvaixa avtod| Tn yuvarxe N*: sce the special note. 
vi 3 tva—yijs| bis scriptum &* alone. 
5 amAdrnre THs Kapdias] om. 77s & ete. 
8 dre Exacros eay Tt mono | ore eav moon exacTos & alone. 
Q xal avrayv] Kat eavrov N* alone: see the special note. 
ovpavois] ovpayw &, with some others. 
10 ev kupio] ev Ta k@ &*, with or. 
19 iva pot 6069] wa b06n por N* alone. 
20 év avt@ mappnoidcapa| mappnoiacwpa ev avrw & alone. 
21 eidjre Kal vpeis| Kar vpers dnte NS, with many others. 
muoros Stdxovos}] om. duaxovos X* alone. 


3. Ifthe combination XB represents a line of textual tradition which 
is of great importance here as elsewhere in the New Testament, on the 
ground that its readings are usually justified by internal considerations, 
scarcely less interest attaches to another line of tradition commonly spoken 
of as the ‘ Western text,’ because it is mainly attested for us by two Graeco- 
Latin codices D, and G3. D, is Codex Claromontanus (cent. vi), and is 
thus indicated to distinguish it from D, Codea Bezae of the Gospels and 
Acts. G, is Codex Boernerianus (cent. ix), and was once part of the same 
codex as A (Sangallensis) of the Gospels? 


1 BH, isa copy of D,, and F, is pro- textis concerned. Accordingly I have 
bably a copy of G, so far as its Greek — not cited the evidence of E,F,, 
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3. The 
Graeco- 


Latin 


codices. 
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Their 
textual 
history. 
Latinisa- 
tion. 


Interpre- 
tative 
changes. 


Variants 
of interest 
inD, or Gg. 
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At the beginning of the history of each of these codices a Greek text 
and an Old Latin text have been brought together in the same volume, and 
a process of assimilation has begun, partly of the Greek to the Latin and 
partly also of the Latin to the Greek. If we had the immediate parent of 
either of these codices we should probably find corrections of this nature 
introduced in the margin or in the text itself. Thus it may have been in 
the immediate ancestor of G, that in Eph. iv 15 dAnevovres dé was changed 
into dd7Oeray 5€ movobvres, because the corresponding Latin was ueritatem 
autem facientes. The like process had already been taking place in the 
codex from which D, and G; are ultimately descended. For most of the 
obvious Latinisations are common to them both. Thus in ii 11 vmro ris 
Reyowevns mepiropys €v TapKt xeporroinrov was rightly rendered ab ea quae 
dicitur cireumcisio in carne manufacta: but an ignorant scribe took 
manufacta as the ablative agreeing with carne, and accordingly we find in 
D,G, the strange reading év capxt xetporomre. Another example is ii 20, 
where the true reading is dxpoywraiov. The Latin rendering for ‘corner 
stone’ was angularis lapis (summus angularis lapis, Jerome): hence we 
find in D,G, that A/dov is added after axpoywnaiov. 

Besides this process, by which the Greek texts of these codices have 
been considerably affected in detail, we may distinguish another element of 
modificatidn which may be called the interpretative element. Thus in ii 5, 
in the parenthetical sentence ydpiri dare cecwopevor, we find prefixed to 
x4pirt the relative pronoun ov, which brings it into the construction of the 
main sentence: ov rH xdpirt D, od ydpitre Gz. As cuius is found at this 
point in the Old Latin, it is possible that the inserted pronoun is due to 
the Latin translator, and has subsequently passed over to the Greek text, 
The similar clause in ii 8, rq yap xapiri eore ceowopévor, is changed in D, 
into rf yap avrot xdpirt ceowopéevan eopév. The change to the first person 
is due to the ed’ jyas of the previous verse, and to the écpéy of v. 10: the 
ef inary of v. 8 had also passed into e€ jar, probably at an earlier stage. 
for it has a wider attestation. Another interesting example is the comple. 
tion of the broken sentence in iii 1 by the addition in D, of rpeoBelw after 
Toy eOvav: a small group of cursives add xexavynyat from a similar motive, 
More serious is the change in ili 21, where in the true text glory is ascribed 
to God ev rf éxxhyoig kat €v Xpiots “Incod. The words in this order appeared 
so startling that in one group of Mss (KLP) xa) was dropped, so as to give 
the sense ‘in the Church by Christ Jesus’ (A.V.). In D,*G, the order i 

> — — es) ris 
boldly reversed (¢v Xv w xal rH éxxAnoia); and they are supported by Am-— 
brosiaster and Victorinus. It is probable that to this class we should assign 
the addition of vid avrov after év TO jyarnpévw in i 6: but it is to be noted 
that this reading has a wide attestation and is undoubtedly very earl 

% ren Ane y 
(D,*G, 8P¢ vge44 Victorin Ambrst Pelag ete.: also Ephraim in his com- 
mentary, preserved in Armenian, has ‘in His Son’). ; 


Other interesting readings belonging to one or both of these codices are: 
ii 15 karapynoas] xataptioas D,* alone. 
lil 12 év wemoiOjoe] ev rw edevOepwOnva. D,* alone (not unconnected with 

the rendering of rappnaiav by libertatem Victorin Ambrst). 
20 Umép mdvta Tojoat| Om. vrep DG, with vg Ambrst etc. 
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iv 16 kar’ evépyecay] om. G;, with d, Iren int (Mass. p. 270) Lucifer 
(Hartel p. 200) Victorin Ambrst (cod). 
19 dandynkéres] amnAmixores Dy, andAmxores Gy, with vg (desperantes) 
goth arm aeth ete. 
29 ths xpeias] ths miorews D,*G: see the special note. 
Y 14 empatoet cor 6 ypioros] exupavoeis tov xv D,*: seo the special note. 


In conclusion certain readings may be noted in which one or other of Variants 
these codices has somewhat unexpected support from one of the great uncials, with unex- 


i I Xpicrod "Incod] D,, with B and a few other authorities. eb Se: 
7 €xopev] ecxouev D,*, with R* (comp. B in Col. i 14). : 
II exAnpoOnpev| exdynOnuev D,G;, with A: not unconnected perhaps is 
the rendering sorte wocati sumus of vg. 
V 31 om. rév et r7v D.*G,, with B only. 
Vi I om.evxupig D,*G,, with B Clem Alex (P. 308) Tert (c. Mare. v Psst 
Cyprian (Testim. iii 70) Ambrst (cod). 
16 ra wenvpopéeva] om. ra D,*G, with B. 
19 OM. Tov evayyediov G3, with B Tert (c. Mare. v 18) Victorin. 
It is clear from this list that B at any rate has admitted a ‘ Western’ 
element in this epistle as in others. 


4. Parallel with the Latinisation of the Greek texts of D, and G, has 4. The 
been the process of correcting the Latin texts (d, and g,) to conform thant Old Latin: 
to the Greek. In consequence of this correction we cannot entirely rely on Yaeice 
these texts as representing a definite stage of the Old Latin Version, unless 
we can support their testimony from other quarters. Yet the remarkable 
agreement between d, and the text of Lucifer in the passage examined 
below is somewhat reassuring. 

The history of the Old Latin of St Paul’s Epistles needs a fuller investi- History of 
gation than it has yet received. To what extent it was revised by St Jerome the Old 
is still obscure. Some useful remarks upon it will be found in the article cae 
in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (Latin Versions, the Old) by Dr H. A. A. 
Kennedy; and also in Sanday and Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 7 (2) and 

notes on V 3—5, Viii 36. 
The relation of the chief Latin recensions may be judged to some extent Latin 
by a concrete example. For Eph. vi 12 ff. we are fortunate in having a con- ea of 
tinuous quotation in Cyprian Testim. iii 117 (comp. Hp. lviii 8) and also in | Lo s 
Lucifer of Cagliari (Hartel p. 296). 


CYPRIAN 

. non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
potestates et principes 
huius mundi et harum 


- tenebrarum, aduersus 
 spiritalia mnequitiae in 
caelestibus+, 


1 [ have followed the true text of 
Cyprian, which is to be found in Har- 
tel’s apparatus, Hartel’s text gives 


EPHES.” 


LUCIVER 

non est wobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed contra 
potestates, contra huius 
mundi rectores tenebra- 
rum harum, contra spiri- 
talia nequitiae in cae- 
lestibus. 


COD. AMIATINUS 
non est nobis conluc- 
tatio aduersus carnem et 
sanguinem, sed aduersus 
rincipes et potestates, 
aduersus mundi rectores 
tenebrarum harum, con- 
tra spiritalia nequitiae 
in caelestibus, 


‘uobis’, but ‘nobis’ is found in the 
better mss and in Ep. lviii 8. 


a9 
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We may note at the outset that Lucifer’s text at this point is found — 


word for word in Codex Claromontanus (d,), the only difference being that 
there we have the order ‘sanguinem et carnem’, which is probably the 
result of correction by the Greek of the codex. a 

nobis. Cyprian and the Vulgate give the true reading. But ‘ uobis is 
read by g; m (the Speculum, a Spanish text), Priscillian and Ambrosiaster, 
Tertullian, however, Hilary and Ambrose have ‘nobis’. : evi 
dence is remarkable from the fact that B deserts its usual company. ‘“Hyiv 
is found in NAD,°KLP 17 ete., supported by Clement and Origen and the 
Greek writers generally : also by boh arm syr(hkl). ‘Ypiv is found in BD,* 
G, and some cursives: besides the Latin support already cited, it is sup- 
ported by the Gothic and the Aethiopic versions, and by the Syriac Peshito, 
which doubtless gives us here the Old Syriac reading, as we gather from 
Ephraim’s Commentary. 

It is quite possible that the variation has arisen independently in 
different quarters, for in Greek it is among the commonest confusions. It 
serves however. admirably as an illustration of the grouping of our Latin 
authorities. 

Sed aduersus (or contra) potestates. A single clause seems in the oldest 
Latin to have represented zpés ras dpyds, mpos ras éfovolas (or cat e€ovcias) 
of the Greek text. It may be that principes was being consciously reserved 


The Greek evi- 


to be used in the following clause (mpds rods xocpoxpdropas): for there is no 


Greek evidence for the omission of mpés ras dpyds. Yet d.m Lucif Hil 
(ed. Vienn. p. 489) have the single clause although they use ‘rectores’ (Hil 
mundi potentes) in the later clause. It is noteworthy that d, is not in this 


case brought into conformity with the Greek (mpos Tas apyas xat é€ovcias) 
of Dy. 


Joe. 


CYPRIAN 

propter hoc induite 
iota arma, ut possitis 
Tesistere in die nequis- 
simo, ut cum omnia per- 
Jeceritis stetis adcincti 
lumbos uestros in ueri- 
tate. 


Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘omnibus o 
place of ‘in omnibus perfecti’, and ‘stetis’ for ‘stare’. 
So m ‘induite uos’. 


tnduite. 


LUCIFER 

propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo, in 
omnibus perfecti stare, 
praecincti lumbos ues- 
tros in ueritate. 


On the renderings of xoojoxpdropas see further in the commentary ad 


COD. AMIATINUS 
propterea accipite ar- 
ma dei, ut possitis resis- 
tere in die malo et omni- 
bus perfecti stare. state 
ergo succincti lumbos 
uestros in ueritate, 


peris’ in 


tota arma. The omission of ‘dei’ by the best mss of the Testimonia 
is confirmed by Ep. lviii 8. It is interesting to note in connexion with 


‘tota arma’ that Jerome ad loc. says ‘omnia arma... 


tavorriia, 


: hoe enim sonat 


non ut in Latino simpliciter arma translata sunt’, Yet Cod. 


Amiat. gives us ‘arma’, and the Clementine Vulgate ‘armaturam’. 


neguissimo. In v. 16 ‘ne 


sions. 


cum omnia perfeceritis, It is strange that 
not maintained : see the commentary ad loc. 


this excellent rendering was 


. 
» 


quissimi’ retains its place in the later recen- 


NOTE ON VARIOUS READINGS. 


__ ut...stetis accincti. This corresponds to the reading of D.*G, orjre 
© for orjva- orijre ovv. In m we find ‘estote’, or according to some MSS 
“stare, estote’. The Vulgate shews correction by a better Greek text. 


CYPRIAN 

induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnia ignita 
jacula nequissimi extin- 
-guere, et galeam salutis 
et gladium spiritus, qui 
est sermo dei. 


LUCIFER 
induentes loricam ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus adsu- 
mentes scutum fidei, in 
quo possitis omnisiacula 
nequissimi candentia ex- 
stinguere, et galeam sa- 
lutis et gladium spiritus, 
quod est uerbum dei. 


COD. AMIATINUS 

e& indutt lorica ius- 
titiae et calciati pedes in 
praeparatione euangelii 
pacis, in omnibus sumen- 
tes scutum fidei, in quo 
possitis omnia tela ne- 
quissimi igmea extin- 
guere; et galeam salutis 
adsumite et gladium spi- 
ritus, quod est uerbum 


dei. 

Lucifer agrees with d,, except that the latter has ‘ salutaris’ for ‘salutis’ 
(comp. Tert. c. Mare. iii 14). 

ignita, Tertullian in an allusion (ut swpra) has ‘omnia diaboli ignita 
tela’: ‘candentia’ is found in m. 

adsumite: supplied in the Vulgate, to correspond with d¢face which 
is omitted by D,*G,. 

sermo : characteristic of the Cyprianic text: comp. Tert. ut supra. 


The text of Vigilius Tapsensis (Africa, c. 484) is of sufficient interest to 
be given in full (de trin. xii, Chiffiet, 1664, p. 313): 

‘Propterea suscipite ota arma dei, ut possitis resistere in die maligno; 
et cum omnia perfeceritis state cincti lumbos in ueritate, et calciate (? cal- 
ciati) pedes in praeparatione euangelii pacis: super haec omnia accipientes 
scutum fidei, et galeam salutaris accipite, et gladium spiritus, quod est 
uerbum dei’. 

Comp. ¢. Varimadum iii 24, p. 457: ‘In omnibus adsumentes scutum 
fidei, in quo possitis omnia iacula nequissimi candentia exstinguere, et 
galeam salutis et gladium spiritus, quod est uerbum dei’. This agrees with 
Lucifer. The variety of text is worth noting in connexion with the ques- 

- tion of the authorship of these treatises!. 


The following readings deserve attention either for their own importance Special 
or as throwing light on the history of the text. The authorities cited are area 
selected as a rule from the apparatus of Tischendorf or Tregelles, and the © *7*°T°S' 
citations have been to a large extent verified, and sometimes corrected and 
amplified, 


i I ypictoY incof. 


Xpicrod “Incod BD,P 17 syr (hkl) boh vg (am) Or Ambrst Pel’; i I Xpusrob 
"Incod Xpicrod NAG,KL ete. syr (pesh) arm vg (fu al) Eph (arm) Victorin, ‘170d. 


1 On the authorship of the de trini- 
tate see Journ. of Th. St. i 126 ff., 
592 ff.: it is suggested that ‘Book xii 
is probably a genuine work of St 


Athanasius extant only in this Latin 
version’. See also the note on the 
text of yi 16, below, p. 303. 
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The testi- 
mony of B. 


ix [év 
Ed¢écy]. 


1. Notin 
Origen’s 
text. 


Evidence 
of Basil. 


2. Eyi- 
dence of 
mss 8B 67. 


Fresh 
evidence 
from Mt 
Athos. 


EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIANS. 


It is not easy to decide between these readings. The full title ‘our 
Lord Jesus Christ’ would help to stereotype the order ‘Jesus Christ’. This 
order in itself is perhaps the more natural, especially in Syriac, ‘Jesus the 
Messiah’: the Peshito has it even in the last words of this verse. A copyist 
would be more likely to change Xpicrds "Incods into “Incots Xpiords than 
vice versa. 

B persistently has Xpicrod "Incod in the openings of the Epistles: it is 
often deserted by &, and once by all uncials. This fact may suggest the 
possibility of a revision on principle. In this particular place it appears as 
if the scribe of B began to write ty xy, but corrected himself in time. Yet 
the support which B here has makes it hazardous to depart from it. It 
is otherwise in v. 5, where B stands alone in giving the same reversal 
of order. 


iI tofc drfoic toic o¥cin [én "Edéca]. 


The case for the omission of év Ef¢éow has been so clearly stated by 
recent critics}, that it will suffice to present the main evidence in the 
briefest form, to call attention to a recent addition to it, and to set aside 
some supposed evidence which breaks down upon examination. 


1. The words were not in the text used by Origen [+ A.D. 253]. This is 
conclusively shewn by his endeavour to explain rots odcw as an independent 
phrase. In Cramer’s Catena ad Joc. we read: 

’Opryérns S€ Ghnot 7Emt povor “Edeciov etpopev keipevoy rd TOIC Affoic 
Toc OYCI: Kal Cnrovpev, ei pt) mapeAKet mpooKeipevoy Te TOC Affoic ToOTC 
o¥ci4, ri Svvarar onuaivew. dpa ovv ei py, dorep ev TS "EE0S@ vvopd hnow 
€avtov 6 xpypati{oy Mooet rd *QN, otras of peréyovres Tov dvros yivorrat 
dvtes, KaNovpevot olovel ex TOU pu) elvar eis TO etvarr K.TAS 

This comment is no doubt referred to by St Basil [+ a.p. 379] in the 
following extract, at the close of which he declares that the words év 
*Epéow were wanting in the older copies in his own day: 

"AMAA Kal Tois "Edeciows emictehAwy, ads yynoiws Hvapévors TO dvte OV 
ertyvdcews, dvtas avtovs idiafovras e@vdpacev, elroy: TOTC A4rfoic toic 
oyci kal mictotc EN Xpict@ *IHcoY. ovrw yap Kal of mpd nuOY Tapa- 
dedaxact, kai juels ev Tois madawis Tay dytrypapay ediphxayev (Basil. contra 
Eunom. ii 19). 


2. The words ev *Edéo were originally absent from & and B; and 
they are marked for omission by the corrector of the cursive 67 in the 
Imperial Library at Vienna (cod. gr. theol. 302). 

An interesting addition to the documentary evidence for the omission 
has been made by E. yon der Goltz, who has published an account of 


1 See Lightfoot Biblical Essays 
pp. 377 ff., Westcott and Hort Intro- 
duction to N.T'.., ‘ Notes on select read- 
ings’ ad loc., Hort Prolegg. to Romans 
and Ephesians pp. 86ff., T. K. Abbott 
Ephesians pp. i ff. 

* Perhaps we should read 7g toic 


4rfoic 73 Tofc o¥ci. 

3 Origen’s comment is reproduced 
in an obscure way by St Jerome, who 
probably was unaware of any omission 
in the text, and therefore failed to 
understand the drift of the explana- 
tion, : 
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a remarkable cursive of the tenth or eleventh century in the Laura on 
_-Mt Athos!. This ms (cod. 184) contains the Acts and Catholic Epistles, Cod. Laur. 
as well as the Pauline Epistles, and once contained also the Apocalypse. 184- 

The scribe declares that he copied it from a very old codex, the text of 

which agreed so closely with that found in the commentaries or homilies 

of Origen that he concluded that it was compiled out of those books. The 
margin contains many quotations from works of Origen, which appear to 

haye stood in the margin of the ancient copy. At the end of the Epistle 

to the Ephesians is the following note?: Q dd rév es iv mpos epecious 
hepopévay efnyntixay rouev dvtaveyvecoy (leg. dvraveyvdcbn) 1 émictodn. 

The scribe’s error shews that this note was copied from an uncial original, 

>on having been read for -6H. This ms omits év ’E¢éow, and makes no 
comment on the omission. Thus we have positive evidence to confirm the / 
conclusion that the words were absent from the text of Origen. 


3. The only other trace of the omission of the words is found in the 3. Mar- 
fact that Marcion included our epistle in his edition of the Pauline Epistles cion. 
under the title ‘ro THz Laoprceans’. This he could hardly have done if 
the words ¢v "Edéc@ had stood in the salutation. 


4. None of the versions gives any support to the omission. The only 4. Ver- 
two about which a doubt could be raised are the Old Syriac and the Latin, sions. 

(1) The Old Syriac can often be conjecturally restored from the com- Old 
mentary of Ephraim, which is preserved in an Armenian translation. It is Syriac: 
true that Ephraim does not mention the words ‘im Ephesus’. His brief 
comment is: ‘To the saints and the faithful; that is, to the baptized 
and the catechumens’. But that no conclusion can be drawn from this no evi- 
is at once seen when we compare with it the corresponding comment on dencefrom 
Col. i1: ‘To the saints, he says, and the faithful: the baptized he calls Ephraim. 
saints, and the catechumens he names faithful’: yet no one would argue 
from this that the words ‘at Colossae’ were absent from his text. 

(2) Lightfoot holds that there are indications in early Latin commen- Latin: 
taries that the texts used by their writers either did not contain the word supposed 
Ephesi, or contained it in an unusual position which suggests that it was evidence 
a. later interpolation. Hort makes no reference to evidence to be derived 
from this source, and it may perhaps be assumed that ho was not satisfied 
that a valid argument could be constructed. Butas Dr Abbott has recently 
repeated Lightfoot’s suggestions, it is necessary that the passages in question 
should be examined in detail. 

i. Vuicrorinvs, as printed in Mai Scriptorum veterum nova collectio from 
iii 87, has the following comment: ‘Sed haec cum dicit sanctis qui sunt Mas 
fidelibus Ephesi, quid adiungitur? in Christo Iesu’. I confess that I do 4 
not understand how Lightfoot could render this, ‘But when he says these 
words “To the saints who are the faithful of Ephesus,” what does he add? 

“In Christ Jesus”” For such a rendering would require jideles, not jide- 
libus3. If the text be sound, gui sunt can only be taken in Origen’s 


1 Kine textkritische Arbett u.s. w. aaliGer Diyos ‘ : 
Texte u. Untersuch. neue Folge ii 4 2 We are warned that this essay is 
(1899). ‘ printed from Lecture-Notes’ (p. 376). 
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sense——‘the saints who aRx,’—and jidelibus must stand in apposition to 
sanctis. But there is no trace of such an interpretation in Victorinus: 
and as he himself explicitly cites the passage in the usual manner lower 
down, we may well conclude that the words in this place have suffered in 
the process of transcription. Even if we conjecturally substitute jideles 
for fidelibus, and render, ‘to the saints who are faithful in Ephesus’, we 
cannot say that Victorinus is giving us a direct citation as contrasted with 
a mere allusion. For Aacc in the sentence before us does not refer to the 
words sanctis, etc. but to the preceding phrase Pawus apostolus [osu 
Christi per voluntatem dei, which Victorinus has just told us were also 
used in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. So that the passage runs: 
‘But when he says these (same) words to the saints who are faithful at 
Ephesus, what is added? In Christ Jesus’. The position of Ephesi is thus 
accounted for by the emphasis thrown upon it for the purpose of contrast 
with the Corinthian Church. It seems clear then that no evidence of a 
variation of reading can be drawn from Victorinus. 

ii. Lightfoot suggests that AMBROSIASTER may not have had Ephesi in 
his text: (1) because ‘the commentary ignores the word Ephest altogether’ : 
(2) because his note suggests that he, or an earlier writer whose note he 
adopts, had in his mind rois dyiois rots odcw Kal mictois, which he regarded 
as meaning ‘the saints who are also faithful’. 

But, in regard to (1), a similar omission of the locality occurs in the © 
corresponding notes on the Epistles to the Galatians and to the Colossians: 
and generally the author’s comments on corresponding phrases are directed 
to bringing out the meaning of the word ‘saints’ and its connexion with 
‘Christ Jesus’. Moreover the text, as given in the Vetus Hditio of Ambrose, 
after citing ». 1 runs thus: 


Solito more soribit: Apostolum enim se esse Christi Jesu dei uoluntate 
testatur: Sanctis et jidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt Ephest. Non solum 
fidelibus scribit: sed et sanctis: ut tune were fideles sint si fuerint sancti in 
Christo Jesu. Bona enim uita tune prodest ac creditur sancta si sub nomine 
Christi habeatur: alioquin contaminatio erit: quia ad iniuriam proficit crea- 
toris. 


The Benedictine edition (and hence Migne, from which Lightfoot 
quotes) omits the words Sanctis et jidelibus in Christo Jesu qui sunt 
Ephesi. In the quoted text of ». 1 as given in both editions the 
corresponding words are as follows: Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi, 
et fidelibus in Christo Jesu. The variation is noteworthy. On internal — 
grounds it would seem to belong to the commentator; but in that case he 
does not ignore the word Ephesi. 

With regard to (2), we should be more ready to admit the cogency 
of the argument if the comment ran: non solum sanctis scribit, sed 
et jfidelibus. 


iii, SxpvLIus Scorus, a compiler of the eighth or ninth century, writes 
(Migne, P. L. ciii 795): 


Sanctis. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his quicredunt in Christo. Et Sidelibus. 
Omnes sancti fideles sunt, non omnes fideles sancti....... Qui sunt in Christo 
Iesu. Plures fideles sunt, sed non in Christo, etc. 
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Lightfoot lays no stress on the omission of Ephesi. ‘But’, he says, ‘the 

_ position of gui sunt is striking. It would seem as though some transcriber, 

finding the reading sanctis qui sunt et fidelibus in Christo Jesu in his 

copy and stumbling at the order, had transposed the words so as to read 

sanctis et fidelibus qui sunt in Christo Jesu. This altered reading may 
have been before Sedulius, or some earlier writer whom he copies’. 

Fortunately we have some information as to the source which Sedulius A parallel 
was drawing from at this point. The Commentary on the Pauline Epistles, 1 ‘Prima- 
which is falsely attributed to Primasius, may or may not be earlier than ””” 
the work of Sedulius. At any rate the following passage from it is worth 
quoting as a parallel?: 


~ Sanctis omnibus qui sunt Ephesi. Omnis sanctus fidelis, non omnis fidelis 
Sanctus. Baptizatis fidelibus siue fideliter seruantibus ganctitatem: catechu- 
menis qui habent fidem, quia credunt, sed non habent sanctitatem. Et fidelibus 
in Christo Iesu. Qui licitis utuntur. Gratia etc. 


The Commentary of Pelagius, printed in Vallarsi’s edition of St Jerome The 
(xi, pars iii), seems to lie behind both the preceding extracts. It runs source 


. probably 
net is Pela- 


Omnibus sanctis. Omnes sancti fideles, non omnes fideles sancti. Quia gius, 


possunt etiam catechumeni ex eo quod Christo credunt fideles dici: non tamen 

_ sancti sunt, quia non per baptismum sanctificati. Siue sic intelligendum, quod 
seribat fideliter seruantibus gratiam sanctitatis. Qué sunt Hphesi, et jidelibus who read 
in Christo Iesu. Non omnibus Ephesiis, sed his qui credunt in Christo. ‘Ephesi’. 
Gratia etc. 


. ‘\ > f ; / \ e 4 
i15 Kal THN [4rdttHN] cic mdNTac Toye Arfoyc. 


We must consider this passage in connexion with the parallels to irs xalriw 
be found in the two other epistles which were carried by the same [474777]. 
messenger. 

. 4 - cal f > - ‘ 

i. Eph. i 15 dxotoas tiv xa® tpas riot €v rO Kupip “Incod Kal rH 
[ayarnv] eis mavras rovs dyious. 

ii. Col.-i 4 deovoarres thy riot duay ev Xpict@ “Incod Kal rH» dyarny 

~ [nw €xere] cis mdvras tovs ayious. 
- a 

iii. Philem. 5 dxovv gov thy dydanny Kal ry riotw iy exes els [v. 0. 
mpos| Tov Kuptov “Incody kal eis wdvras Tovs dyious. 


In (i) we have the following readings : Eph. i 15. 
(1) xal ri eis ravtas Tos dyious NF ABP 17 Or~t12 Cyrttin 3 Aug 
(de praed. ss. xix 39). 
(2) Kat thy dydnny cis r. tr. a. Do*Gs. 
(3) Kal thy ayanny thy eis. 7. a. &°DKL al pler Chrys Thdrt 
Dam al. 
The Latin, Syriac, Bohairic and Gothic Versions may be claimed 


1 In the editio princeps (1537) p- 333- ascribe it to a Gallio writer: it is 
On this Commentary see Haussleiter closely related to the Commentary of 
in Zahn’s Forschungen zur Geschichte Remigius, 

d. NTlichen Kanons iv 24 ff. He would 
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either for (2) or for (3); and so also Victorin>* Ambrst Aug (Ep. 
ecxvii 28) al. 


(4) kat riy eis mdvras rovs aylous dyarny 6 cursives, the Catena text 
and. Cyrich 83, 


Col. i 4. In (ii) B stands alone in omitting jv éyere without giving any substitute. 
It thus presents a reading difficult at first sight from the grammarian’s— 
point of view, but quite in accord with Pauline usage. The position of ev 
Xpiord “Inood after wiorw in the same verse is a parallel; and other 
examples are given in the note on Eph. i15. As the article was likely 
to be inserted by scribes, we may claim the reading of D,°KL (ryv dyamny 
mv) as indirectly supporting B; and the insertion of fv éyere may be 
regarded as another way of meeting the difficulty, and as perhaps suggested 
by hy execs in iii. 

Philem. 5. In (iii) scribes who took qv fers a8 exclusively referring to rv riot 
found a difficulty in the phrase miotw yew eis mavtas tods dyiovs, and 
accordingly D,-with many cursives, the Syriac, Armenian and Aethiopic 
Versions, invert the order and read tiv riotw cat THY ayamny. But the 
difficulty is really non-existent; for ri dayamyy cal thy Tiorw are alike 
included in jy ¢yes, and the order offers an example of the grammatical 
figure called chiasmus: see Lightfoot ad loc. 

Internal We now return to consider the readings of (i). If external authority be 

evidence alone considered, we cannot refuse to accept (1). But internal evidence is 

ees strongly adverse to it. We cannot give wicris the meaning of ‘loyalty’ or 
Leh ‘trustworthiness’, in view of the parallels in the other epistles: and we 
have no example of such an expression as ‘faith towards all the saints’; 
for, as we have seen, Philem. 5 cannot be regarded as sich. Moreover 
we expect from the two parallels that we should find a mention of ‘love’ at 

this point in the Epistle to the Ephesians. 

The argu- It has been urged that the fact that St Paul writes ry xa’ dpas mictw 

ment from instead of rjv micrw dyer prepares us for an unusual collocation ; and that 

ad? dues. the contrast involved is between tiv xa’ vas and Hy eis mavras rovs 
ayiovs (Hort). But Dr T. K. Abbott has shewn (ad loc.) that xaé’ spas 
in such a connexion is by no means unusual in later Greek. He cites 
Aelian, V. H. ii 12 7 Kar’ avrdy dper}, Diod. Sic. i 65 4 Kara thy apxnv 
dndéeois (laying down the government); and, in the New Testament, © 
Acts xvii 28 rév xa’ vpas romrdy, xviii 15 vépou rod Ka’ vpas, Xxvi 3 
tov Kata “lovdaiovs eddy. Accordingly my xaé? jyas miorw év TO Kupio — 
‘Inood is not appreciably different from riy rior Judy ev T@ Kupi@ "Incod, 
which would closely correspond with Col. i 4. 
The con- If in spite of the authorities which support it we reject (1), there can 


struction be no doubt that (2) must be the reading of our choice. For we then have 
Thy d-ydany 


St Paul’s writings. Accordingly we may claim the evidence of (3) and 
(4) as practically supporting (2), of which they are obvious modifications: 
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80 that we have the evidence of all the Versions, as well as 8°D,°KL etc., 
- to support D,*G, against N*ABP (C unfortunately is missing from i 1 to 
ii 18, and again from iv 17 to the end). 

It is possible that the loss of the word in the chief mss is due to Possible 
homoeoteleuton. The resemblance between aitHN and attHn is 80 close, homoeo- 
that dydmny may have been passed over in KalTHNAPaATTHNE!IC. secs 


li 2I aca olKOAOMH. 


Tla@ca 9 oixodozn is read by N*ACP, with many cursives and some ii 21 raca 
_ patristic evidence. olxodopy. 

Origen (cat. 151) has been cited for this reading, but the article is Origen’s 

absent from the only codex we possess. On the other hand the Athos ms reading. 
described by von der Goltz (Texte u. Unters. neue Folge ii 4, p. 75) has raca 
7 oixoSouy written above as an alternative to aca oixodop7: and the margin 
contains the following note: rd yey pyroy Tod drouynparos: é€v @ Tada oiko- 
Souy Gvev rod GpOpov. 1 dé e&yynows play A€éyouca Thy olkodopny Tiénot Kal Td 
apOpov. The reference may perhaps be to the words r9 maoy oixodouy, Which 
occur later in Origen’s comment. It is interesting however to note that in 
the supplement which Mr Turner (Journ. of Theol. Studies, April 1902, 
pp. 407 f.) has conjecturally added to correspond with Jerome’s Latin, the 
words waca 7 oixodouy are introduced. The change has apparently been 
made on the ground that Jerome here writes universa aedijicatio, and not 
omnis aedificatio as before: for I understand that Mr Turner had not seen 
the evidence of von der Goltz’s ms. 

We cannot do otherwise than accept the reading of the principal author- Thearticle 
ities. The insertion of the article was probably a grammatical correction, imserted 
intended to secure the sense at a time when oixodouy had come to be aes 
regarded almost exclusively as concrete in meaning. See the note in the grounds. 
commentary ad loc. 


iii g matical Tic H OiKONOM{a. 


I have discussed the internal evidence for this reading in the commen- ili 9 
tary. The external evidence is conflicting. pee tls 

Serica (without mdyras) is read by N*A 67** Cyril (de recta fide ad" * 
reg. ed. Aubert 1638, p. 123). To this Greek evidence we may add that of 
Origen as gathered from Jerome’s commentary. For though in the text 
Vallarsi prints i//wminare omnes, the word omnes is not found in some 
codices, and the subsequent comment indicates at two points that omnes 
was not present to the commentator’s mind. 

Serica mdvras has the authority of X°BCD,G,KLP etc. of various 
Greek writers, and of all the versions, with the partial exceptions in Latin 
of Hilary (in Ps. ix 3, ed. Vienna p. 76), Aug (de gen. ad lit. v. 38, ed. 
Vienna p. 162). : 

It may be that the absence of B from its usual company is due here and 
elsewhere in the epistle to Western contamination. 
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iii 18 Yyoc Kal Baéoc. 
Tho main evidence is as follows : 
tyros cal Babos BOD,G,P 17 and other cursives, together with all 


versions (exc. syr®*!), 
Baéos kal vos NAKL and many cursives, Orig Eus Chrys etc. 


The exception of the Harklean Syriac is due to the correction by 
Greek mss of the earlier Syriac reading. The Peshito had the curious 
order tos cal Babos nat paxos xal mAdros, and Ephraim’s commentary 
attests this for the Old Syriac. 

Origen in his commentary undoubtedly accepted the reading Bdéos 
kat twos, although incidentally he speaks of the Cross as having both 
dos and Babos. We find also Bddos xai Syos in Hom. in Jerem. xviii 2 
(Ru. iii 243). The text of von der Goltz’s Athos ms has BdOos xat Bos. 
But a note in the margin says that Syos xat Bados was read in the text of 
the copy of Origen’s commentary, though he himself in his comment had 
Ba8os kai dos. 

The interpretation of such evidence is uncertain. If, as in the reading 
last discussed, we suppose that B has admitted a Western element, the 
claim of the reading of RA Orig (8d6os xal dyos) is very strong. I have 
however printed dos xai Bados in deference to the judgment of Westcott 
and Hort. 


iv 9 kaTéBu. 

This is the reading of S*AC*D,G, 17 67**. 

But mporoy is added in 8°BC*° KLP and most cursives. The versions 
are divided : dg, agree with their Greek, and there is no addition in sah 
boh aeth. On the other hand mpéroy is attested by f vg (though not, appa- 
rently, by the original scribe of Codex Amiatinus): also by syr goth arm. 
Ephraim’s comment is a strange one, and it leaves us uncertain whether 
the Old Syriac had the addition or not : ‘Now that which ascended what 
is it (saith he) but the body, which descended by means of death into 
Hades? for that is the lower region of the earth’. 

The Latin translator of Irenaeus has no addition (M. p. 331); but it 
must be remembered that this is the case with the Latins generally with 
the exception of Ambrosiaster, 

Clement (exe. Theod., P. 979) has no addition, It is noteworthy that he 


ends the sentence with xaré8y, and continues thus: 6 xaraBis airés éorw 


\ , fol lol > fol lod 
cis Ta kar@rara Tis yhs Kal dvaBas Urepdvw Ta ovpavay. 


Origen, though he does not make this transposition, recognises the — 


same connexion of thought: in Joann, xix 21 kal ré- Els ra kardrata THs 
Yis © xaraBas, obrés gore Kal dvaBds: comp. xix 20 kal yap els ra KaT@repa 
(sic) pépy Tis yijs 6 KaraBds, x... These passages throw no light on Origen’s 
reading in regard to mpérov: nor does the passage cited from the Latin of 
his commentary on Ezekiel (Ru. iii 358): nor again the incidental citation in 
Catena p. 162. Jerome’s commentary however in its text has no addition 
and this may perhaps be an indication of Origen’s text at this point. 


The strangest point about this reading is the company in which B 
finds itself. 


Sy ie oe 
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iv 17 ka@dc Kal TA GONH. 


A small group of uncials with many cursives read xaOds wal rd dourd iv 17 re 
€6v (X°D,°"K LP): so also syr goth arm; but not the Old Syriac as €477. 
attested by Ephraim’s commentary. 

The addition is of an interpretative character. 


iv 28 taic yepcin Td d4radon. 


This is the reading of N°B. Other readings are: 


iv 28 rais 
xepaly rd 


to dyaGov tais yepoiv L, many cursives, and the text of the Catena tyatie: 


(2 Orig). 

tats idiats xepoly ro ayadov N*AD,G, and some cursives. 

To ayady rais idiats xepoiv K and some cursives. 

To ayaOoy P 17 67** cod Laur 184 (v. der Goltz, p. 78). This is sup- 
ported by m and by Clem. Alex. (P. 308, 371). The comment of Origen 
would not require any other reading than this. 


The versions do not give us much help in a reading of this kind. 


, iv 29 tpdc oOIkOAOMAN TAC xpefac. 


We find the remarkable substitution of rictews for xypeias in D,*G, 46. iv 29 ris 
Ad aedificationem fidei is the almost universal reading in Latin codices Xpe!s- 
and fathers. Jerome ad loc. says, ‘Pro eo autem quod nos posuimus ad 
aedificationem opportunitatis, hoc est quod dicitur Graece ris xpeias, in 
Latinis codicibus propter enphoniam mutauit interpres et posuit ad aedifi- 
cationem jfidei’. Jerome's rendering is found in Codd. Amiatinus and 
Fuldensis (the latter having opportunitatis fidei), but it has not succeeded 
in displacing the older Latin rendering in the ordinary Vulgate mas. 

The only Greek patristic evidence cited for micrews is Greg. Nyss. in Clement's 
Ecclesiast. vii 6 (Migne p. 727), Basil Regg. pp. 432, 485, alibi. It is how- reading. 
ever to be noted that, although in Clem. Alex. Strom. i 18 go (P. 371) 
we have mpos oixodopyy ris xpeias, yet in the opening sentence of the 
Paedagogus we have the expression eis oixodouny rioteas. 

It has been suggested to me that the reading of D,* and Iren. Haer. Comp. 

_ (praef. ad init.) in 1 Tim. i 4 should be borne in mind in the consideration ! Tim. i. 4. 
of this variant: padAov 7 oixodouny Oecd Thy év miorer (D,° has olxodopiay: 
the true reading being olxovopiay). 


iv 32, V2 YMIN...YM&C...YMGN. 


The reading of B is ¢yapicaro tpiv...xjyarncev tuas Kal rapédoxey éavroy iv 32, V2 
drép tuav. & has vyir...duas (jpas X°)...qudv. “aiaae del 
The reading in iv 32 may be considered by itself. B has the support of 
D, (but not d,) KL: but the same combination reads nuiv also in the parallel 
passage, Col. iii. 13, where B goes with the other uncials in reading Upiv. 
The context would admit of nyiv, but vpiv is the more natural : and it is 
supported by XAG,P (the cursives and the versions are divided). 
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The readings in v 2 must be considered together. We can hardly allow 
a change of the pronoun in the two clauses coupled by cai. The evidence 
of the uncials is as follows: 


dpas S*ABP, qpas 8D,G;KL: 
DpOv B, Ov SAD.G,KUP. 


In Modern Greek pets and jpeis are indistinguishable in sound, and 
this was probably the case when our Mss were written, for the scribes 
perpetually confuse them. The context usually settles the question: but 
where either will make good sense, it is difficult to come to a decision. On 
the whole we may be satisfied to read the pronoun of the second person 
throughout this passage. 


Y 14 €ttiaycei Col 6 xpicTdéc. 


By the change of a single letter we get the reading émupaice cot ¢ 
xptorés. I have already given (p. 119) a passage from Jerome ad loc., in 
which he tells of a preacher who quoted the text as follows: ‘Surge Adam 
qui dormis, et exsurge a mortuis, et non ut legimus éemipavoec oot Xpioros, 
id est orietur tibt Christus, sed émuaices, id est continget te Christus’. 

There seems to be no Greek evidence to corroborate this. For though 
Cramer’s “Catena ad loc., p. 196, L 31, has émupatoet cot 6 Xpioros, this 
appears to be but a copyist’s error: the extract is from Chrysostom ad loc., 
and Field’s apparatus (p. 279) shews that several scribes have written 
emwavoet for emipavicer. In Latin however we find continget te Christus in 
the old Roman edition of Ambrosiaster ad loc., and in Augustine on Ps. iii 
6 (ed. Ben. iv 11 b). 

If this reading is due to a mere mistake, there is another which involves 
conscious alteration, viz. érupatcers tov xptorod. It is found in Cod. Claro- 
montanus (D,), the Latin side of which has continges Christum. It was 
known to Chrysostom: indeed it probably stood in the Ms which he was 
using for his commentary. For though, according to Field’s text and 
apparatus, in the first place in which he quotes the verse he gives us 
eripavoet cot 0 ypioros, yet a few lines lower down his comment runs thus: 
Kai enupavoess, pnoi, rod xpiorov- of dé hacw ’Empavoe cou 6 xpiorés: 
paAXoy S€ rodrd eort. This comment is far more natural if the text of the 
Catena be right, which gives in the first place émupavces rot xpiorod. 
Continges Christum is found in Victorinus ad loc., and in some mss of — 
Ambrosiaster: also in the Latin translator of Origen (Ru. ii 400, iii 78). 
Ruricius, epp. lib. ii 11, gives alternative readings: ‘et continges Christen 
site tnluminabit te Christus’. Moreover Paulinus of Nola, ep. xxxii 20. 
has: ‘Surge inquit gui dormis, et erigere a mortuis, et adtinges Christum’: 
comp. ép. ix 2, ‘quamuis iamdudum ei dixeritis: Erige te a mortuis, ut 
adtingas Christum’. é 


v 
V 15 BA€trete OYN AkpiBO@c TAc TTEPITTATETTE. 


This is the reading of 8*B, 17 and other cursives, Or: and the order 
is supported by the Bohairic version, which however reads addeApoi after 


dxpiBos. 
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_ SA have Biéwere ody, ddedhoi, més dxpiBds mepurareire, and this is 
_ supported by the Vulgate and Pelagius ad loc. (as edited). D,G,KLP have 
the same reading without the insertion of dSedgoi: this is supported by 
the Syriac and Armenian versions, and by Chrysostom, Lucifer, Victorinus 
and Ambrosiaster. In d, dxpi8és is not represented. 


V 17 CyNieTe. 
This is read by NABP 17 67**...syr arm. vy 
D,*G, have ovviovres, and D,°KL...have ovveévtes which is supported svviere. 
by Chrysostom and others. 
The Latin rendering was Propterea nolite efici (jeri) imprudentes, 


sed intellegentes, etc. It is quite possible that the participle came in by the 
process of Latinisation. 


V 19 wadmoic kal YMNOIC Kal GAaic TINEYMaTIKaiC K.T-A. 


The readings of this verse are compared with those of Col. iii 16 by v 19 
Lightfoot, Colossians, pp. 247 f. Here it may suffice to note that B (1) inserts ¥#\40% 
ev before Wadpois, with P 17 67**: (2) omits wvevjarixais, with d, and some cried 
Mss of Ambrosiaster: (3) reads r7 xapdia, with N*Or*, against év 17 Kapdia 
or é€y tais xapdiais. Of these variants (1) and (2) are probably errors, but 
(3) may be accepted. 


Vv 22 ai fyNaikec, tofc iAfoic ANApACIN. 


The only Ms which at present offers this reading is B. Clement of v 22 Al 
Alexandria however cites the passage thus (P. 592) where he quotes vv. 21— ¥ aes 
25, but where he begins his citation with v. 22 he inserts drorageécOwcav dvSpd pate 
(P. 308). Jerome says that the subditae sint of the Latin ‘in Graecis 
codicibus non habetur’; and he was probably guided by Origen here. 

The other readings are: 

(a) Ai yuvaixes, rots idiois avdpdow vrordaocec be KUL...syr“*Chr 

(6) At yuvaikes, imoracceaGe Trois idiows avdpaow DG 

(ec) Ai yuvaixes rois idios avpdow vroraccéobwcay RAP...vg cop arm 
Clem*8 

(a) and (6) preserve the vocative construction, which is found below in 
v. 25, Vi 1, 4, 5, 9, and in the parallel passages in Col iii 18 ff. 

(b) gives roraoceo6e in the same position as in Col. iii 18. 

(c) departs from the true construction, and perhaps is not independent 
of 1 Cor. xiv 34 dA\a troraccécOwcap. 


It is to be noted that in the chapter numberings of Euthalius a new 
capitulum ©’ begins with this verse. 


VY 23 ayTOc CwTHP TOY CHMatToc. 


This is the reading of N*ABD,*G, latt., except that N*A prefix 6 to v 24 abros 
owrhp. 
gwrnp. 
8D YKLP read cai atros €ott carp Tov cdparos. The change was 
Hetbidlos intended to make the language more smooth, but it weakens the 
sense. 
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27 avrds 
éauT@. 


V 31 mpos 
> 


yuvatka 
avrov. 


Omission 
of the 
whole 
clause. 
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¥ 27 TNA TrapacTHCH aYTOC EdYTH. 


For atrds we find adriy in D,°K and many cursives: also in Chrysostom, 
But here again the sense is obviously weakened by the change. 


~ 2 ~ 
Vv 30 OT! MEAH ECMEN TOY CWMATOC AyYTOY- 


So the words stand without addition in N*AB 17 67** and in von der 
Goltz’s Athos ms. This last piece of evidence confirms the view that 
Origen knew of no addition (Ru. iii 61). We have further evidence from 
the Bohairic and Aethiopic versions, and from Methodius (Sympos, 54, 
Jahn p. 17). _ 

But the great mass of authorities add the words éx rjs capxds avTov Kat 
éx ray éoréwy avrov. Irenaeus read them and commented on them (Mass. 
y. 2 3, p. 294). They are derived from Gen. ii 23, Todro viv dcroty ex Tav 
doréwy pou cat cdpé éx THs capxos pov, the verse which immediately precedes 
that which St Paul goes on to quote, ‘ For this cause shall a man leave,’ etc. 
It is not impossible that St Paul should himself have made this adaptation 
a8 a preliminary to his quotation: but the strength of the evidence against 
the words justifies us in regarding them as an early gloss. 


¥ 31 tpdoc TAN fYNaika ayToy. 
In Gen. ii 24 the evidence for the Lxx is as follows: 
mpos Ti yuvaixa avrov, DE and most cursives, supported by Origen in 
his comment on Eph. v 31. 
TH yuvatki avrov, A and some cursives. 
Unfortunately the evidence of XB is wanting. 


The passage is thrice quoted in the New Testament. 
In Matth xix 5 the reading is r7 yuvaixi avrod in almost all authorities, 
In Mark x 7 the whole clause cai mpooxodAnOyjoerat mpos THY yuvaika adrov 
is wanting in NB. For the Mss which have this clause the evidence is: 
mpos THY yuvaika avrov, DXTM... 
Th yuvatkt avrov, ACLNA... 
In Eph. v 31 the main evidence is : 
mpos THY ‘yuvaika avrov, N°BD,SKL 
TH ‘yvvaixt avrod N* (om. avrov) AD.*G, 17 > 
Origen (Cat. ad loc.) expressly states that St Paul omitted the clause of 
the LXxX mpockodAnOjoerat mpos riv yuvaixa adtov, In c. Cels. iv 49 he 
quotes, as from St Paul, yéyparra yap ore €Evexey Tovrou xaranelwet 
dvOpwmos rov rarépa Kat riy pntépa Kat mpookorAAnOnaerar mpos Tv yuvaika 
avrov, kal €xovrat of dvo e's odkpa pilav. Td puoTypiov TovTo péya early, K.TA. 
Here however he is quoting loosely from memory, as is shewn by his giving 
évexev rovrov for St Paul’s dvri rovrov. Again in Comm. in Matth. t. xvii 
c. 34 he first quotes, as it seems, from the Lxx, and then adds St Paul's — 
words : but he does not give a continuous quotation from St Paul. These 


two passages therefore are not really inconsistent with his statement as to 
the omission of the clause by St Paul. 
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It appears that from Marcion’s text of the epistle the clause was also 
absent. For Tertullian c. Marc. v 18 cites the passage thus: ‘Propter hanc 
(vl. hoc) relinquet homo patrem et matrem, et erunt duo in carne una. 
sacramentum hoc magnum est’ (‘hanc’ would seem to refer to ‘ecclesiam’): 
comp. ¢. Mare. iii 5 ‘Suggerens Ephesiis quod in primordio de homine 
praedicatum est relicturo patrem et matrem, et futuris duobus in unam 
carnem, id se in Christum et ecclesiam agnoscere’. Epiphanius in a con- 
fused note (¢. haer. xlii, schol. 3 in Ephes, p. 373) corroborates this 
evidence. 
It is remarkable that the only evidence of Greek mss for omission of 
the clause is that which we have already noticed in Mark x 7. 


- 2 ~ 3 ~ 
vig Kal ayTO@N Kal YMON. 


This is the best reading in itself, and it has the strongest authority, being vi 9 cat 
supported by &* (éaur.) ABD,*P 17 vg. abtay Kat 
The Latin of Clarom. (dq) has et uestrum ipsorum, and in consequence “4“”" 
of this the second xai of the Greek is dropped by the corrector: so that we 

get the reading xal avréy vay D,°, which is also found in G3. 

Cyprian, Testim. iii 73, has e¢ westrum et ipsorum (om. et 2° cod. Monac.): 
this corresponds to kal dyay cat adray N° (éavr.) L. 

The reading of the Textus Receptus kal vay avréy has but very slight 
support. 


vi I0 TOY AoiTrOY. 


This is read by 8* AB 17, and is supported by the true text of Cramer’s vi 10 ro? 
Catena ad loc., which at this point almost certainly represents Origen (see Aourod. 
Journ. of Th. St. iii 569). 

As ro Aourdy, Or Aourdv alone, is frequent in St Paul’s epistles, we are 
not surprised to find the variant rd Aowdv in N°D,G, and many other 


authorities. 


vi 16 €N TIACIN. 


The preposition év is given by NBP 17...Cramer’s Catena ad doc. supports vi 16 
this reading in its text, although Chrysostom from whom it is quoting at y blade 
this point has éwi. The Latin rendering is in omnibus, with the rarest éxt wow, 
_ exceptions. 

On the other hand emt waow is found in AD,G,KL and many other 
authorities. Ambrosiaster has super his omnibus. In Book xii of the 
de trinitate, ascribed to Vigilius of Thapsus, we find the rendering super 
haec omnia (Chifflet p. 313). This Book, however, according to a recent 
theory is a Latin translation of a Greek treatise (see references in the note 
on p. 291 above, see also p. 269n.). Inc. Varimad. iii 24 Vigilius has the 
usual rendering in omnibus. 
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vi 16 Ta 
Tem upw- 
peéva. 


vi 19 70 
Muar hptov 
Tov evay- 


yeMou. 
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vi 16 Td TreTTYpwMENA. 


The definite article is omitted in BD,*G,. The combination is inter- 
esting, but it may be merely accidental. Origen has the article in his 
comment in the Catena, and in his comm. in Fxod., Ru. ii 126. In his 
comm. in Joann, xxxii 2 (Ru. iv 406) the article is present, but a little 
lower down (p. 407), though Delarue has it, Huet and Brooke omit it. In 
the passages cited by Tregelles (Ru. i 266 and in Prov. Mai 12) we have 
only allusions from which no argument can be drawn. 


vi 19 TO MYCTHPION TOY eYarreAloy. 


The omission of rot evayyeAiov by BG, is supported by Victorinus. In 
Tert. c. Marc. v 18 we have the phrase constantiam manifestandi sacra- 
mentt in apertione oris, which points to the same omission. 
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*Ayaés, ii 10, iv 28f., vi 8 

éyabwotvn, V 9 

Gyamay, ii 4, V 2, 23, 28, 33, Vi 243 
6 ayyarnuévos, i 6 

aydwn, 1 15, li 4, li 19, vi 23; & 
ayary, i 4, iii 17, iv 2, 15, 16 

dyamrnrés, V I, Vi 21 

ayudfew, V 26 

dytos* of aytot, i 1, 15, 18, ii 19, iii 18, 
iv 12, Vi183 Gyo, lii 8, V 33 ayuos 
kal duwpos, 1 4, ¥ 273 7d mvedua 7d 
Gy.ov, 1 13, iv 30; vads aycos, ii 21; 
of aytor amoaToNot, iil 5 

adyvou, iv 18 

ayputveiv, Vi 18 

dev, V 19 

adedpés, Vi 21, 23 

aOeos, li 12 

alua* (rod xpiocrod) i 7, 11133; alua Kal 
odpé, Vi 12 

alpew, iv 31 

aloxpés, V 12 

alcxpoTns, V 4 

aireicOat, iii 13, 20 

alxparwolay, yxuadwrevcev, iv 8 

alév’ 6 altsy ofros, i 213; Tov Kédcpou 
rovrov, ii 23 of aidves, iii g, 11; of 
érepxbpevot, ii 7; 6 alay Tov aldvur, 
iii 21 

axabapota, iv 19, V 3 

axdOapros, V 5 

dxaptos, V II 

dxovew (Tov xpiorév), iv 21 

axpiB@s, V 15 

dxpoBvorta, ii 11 

dxpoysviaios, ii 20 

AdGea, iv 21, 24f., V9, Vir4; 6 Adyos 


EPHES.” 


THS GdnOclas, 1 13; KaOws Eorw adih- 
Oea, iv 21 

adnbevew, iv 15 

a uats, Vi 20 

dmaprdvew, iv 26 

duaprla, ii 1 

apy, iii 21 

duwmos, i 4, V 27 

dvaBalvew, iv 8 ff. 

dvaywdoKev, iii 4 

dvakeparaotcba, i 10 

dvahauBdavew, Vi 13, 16 

dvaveotoba, iv 23 

dvaora, V 14 

dvacrpéperbat, ii 3 

avactpopy, iv 22 

dvemos (ris SidacKxaNlas), iv 14 

dvektxviacros, iil 8 

dvéxecOar, iv 2 

avyKkew, V 4 

avip* eis dvdpa rédevov, Iv 13 

avOpwraperkos, Vi 6 

dvOpwiros* els va Kawév, 1115; 6 &ow, 
jii 16; 6 mwadatbs, iv 223 6 Kauwés, 
iv 243 of viol rdv dvOpdrwy, iii 5 

dviévat, Vi 9 

dvokts, Vi 19 

avrt rovrov, V 31 

avrTiorivat, Vi 13 

délws mepurareiy, iv 1 

dandynkores, IV 19 

drnddorpiwpévor, ii 12, iv 18 

dmatav, Vv 6 

dmdrn, iv 22 

drelOia" of viol rfs, ii 2, V 6 

ametXh, Vi 9 

Gahéorys, Vi 5 
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amoxadvmrev, lil 5 
dmoxaduyis, 1 17, li 3 
amoxaraAdaooew, ii 16 
droxptmrewv, iii g 
amoxrewev, ii 16 
amodUrpwots, i 7, 14, iv 30 
daéaroNos, 1 1, ii 20, ili 5, iv 11 
dmorlOecOa, iv 22, 25 
dppaBay, i 14 

apx%, 1 21, iii 10, vi 12 
dpxwy, ii 2 

acédyea, iv 19 

doogos, VY 15 

dowrla, v 18 

avédvew, li 21, iv 15 
aviénous, iv 16 

avtés (emph.), iit4, iv rof., Vv 23, 27 
ddeows, i 7 

apy, iv 16 

apbapola, Vi 24 

dgpwv, V 17 


Babos, iii 18 

Barriopa, iv 5 

Baorela rod xpiorod Kal Beod, v 5 
Bédos, vi 16 

Bracdnula, iv 31 

Prev ws, V 15 

BovAd (rod OeAjuaros avrod), i 11 


yeveal, iii 5, 21 

yruplfew, 1 9, iii 3, 5, 10, vi IQ, 21 
yois, iii 19 

yovara Kaumrrew, iii 14 

yovets, Vi I 


dénots, Vi 18 

déopuos, iii x, iv 1 

déxerOar (wepixepadalay), vi 17 
diaBodos, iv 27, vi 11 

diabhxae (ris émayyeNlas), ii 12 
dvaxovla, iv 12 

Sidkovos, iii 7, vi 21 

didvow, ii 3, iv 18 

didacKxaNnla, iv 14 

Sddoxador, iv 11 

diddoxerOa (ev airg), iv 21 
Slxavos, vi x 

dixatoodyn, iv 24, Vg, vi 14 
6, ii 11, iii 13, iv 8, 25, v 14 
Obypara, ii rs 


Soxiudfew, V 10 
dduara, iv 8 


ss ; ie re 
Od&a, iii 13, 213 els @rawwov (ris) d6éys, 


i6, 12, 14; 6 marhp THs Sys, 1173 
mrodros THs SdEns, i 18, iii 16 
SovAevew, Vi 7 
dodAos, vi 5 f., 8 
Svvapis, 1 19 21, lii 7, 16, 20 
Swped, iii 7, iv 7 
dGpov, ii 8 


éyelpew, 1 20, ¥ 14 

26yn, 7d, UIT, dil 1, 6, 8. 2vauy, 

el ye, iii 2, Iv 21 

eldwXoddTpys, V 5 

elpjvn, 1 2, ii ry, iv 3, Vi 15, 233.9 
elpjvn hudv, Wl 143 more elpijvny, 
ll 15 

éxxdnola, i 22, iii 10, 21, V 23 ff., 27, 
29, 32 

exhéyeOat, 1 4 

extopever Oat, iv 29 

extpégperv, V 29, Vi 4 

éhaxtorTdrepos, iil 8 

éhéyxew, V II, 13 

édeos, li 4 

éNebOepos, Vi 8 

é\rls, i 18, ii 12, iv 4 

évelxvucbat, li 7 

évdotos, V 27 

évduvapotcbat, vi to 

évddoacbat, iv 24, Vi 11, 14 

évépyea* xara (rhv), i 19, iii 7, iv 16 

évepyetv, i II, 20, ii 2, iii 20 

éveaxely, ili 13 

évérns, iv 3, 13 

évTody, ii 15, Vi 2 

éEaryopagew, Vv 16 

éLicxvev, ili 18 

efovola, i 21, ii 2, iii 10, vi 12 

émayyeNa, i 13, ii 12, iii 6, vi 2 

érawos, v. dbta 

érepxduevor (aldves), ii 4 

émlyvwos, 1 17, iv 13 

éemdvew, iv 26 

émOuula, ii 3, iv 22 

emipaticxew, V 14 

émtxopnyla, iv 16 

érrotkoOometac Oar, ii 20 

éroupavlocs, év Tots, 1 3, 20, ii 6, iii ro, 
yl 12 
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épydgerOar, iv 28 

épyacta, iv 19 

épyov (dtaxovlas),iv12; gpyaiigf., vir 
éroimacla, Vi 15 

eB ylvecOa, vi 3 

evayyeNiferOat, ii 17, ili 8 
evayyéNuov, i 13, ili 6, Vi 15, 19 
evayyedtoral, Iv 11 

evdpestos, V 10 

evdoxla, 1 5, 9 

evdoyetv, i 3 

ed\oynTbs, i 3 

evrdoyla, i 3 

edvoia, Vi 7 

eUomdayxvos, iv 32 

eUTpameNia, V 4 

evxapicreiv, i 16, ¥ 20 
evxapioTia, V 4 

evwdla, V 2 

ZxOpa, ii 15 £. 


fay (rod Geod), iv 18 


jrukla, iv 13 

TAvos, iv 26 

uépa* dmoduvTpwcews, iv 30; movnpd, 
Vv 16, Vi 13 


Gadrew, ¥ 29 

O&dnua (Be00, xuplov), i 1, 5, 9, 11, 
V 17, Vi 6; Td OeAnwara, li 3 

Gepédios, ii 20 

Oepedcotc Oa, ii 17 

OriWers, iii 13 

Buys, iv 31 

@upeds, vi x6 

Ovola, V 2 

Odpaé, Vi 14 


Ydcos, [iv 28], v 22 

Incods’ adjbea ev 7G "Inood, iv 21 
Iopatr, ii 12 

icxvs, i 19, Vi Io 


xabaplfev, v 26 

xablfew, i 20 

xawds dvOpwrros, ii 15, iv 24 
katpés, i ro, ii 12, V 16, vi 18 
kaxla, iv 31 

Kadetobar, iv 1, 4 

kdprreyv Ta yovara, iii 14 
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xapdla, i 18, iii 17, iv 18, v 19, vi 5, 22 

kap7os Tod dwrds, V 9g 

Kara: 4 Ka@? duds mloris, i133 Ta Kar’ 
éué, Vi 21; of Kad? eva, v¥ 33 

karaBalvew, iv g f. 

karaBohi Kdcmov, i 4 

KaTadauBavecOar, iii 18 

KaraNelrew, V 31 

Katavray, iv 13 

Katapyety, li 15 

KaTapticpés, iv 12 

KaTevwrov, 1 4 

KatepydferOat, vi 13 

kaTouxely, iii 17 

KQTOLKATHpLov, ii 22 

KaTwrepa pwépn, iv 9 

Kauxacba, li g 

Kevol Nboyor, V 6 

kepan, i 22, iv 15, V 23 

kAérrew, iv 28 

kAnpovoula, i 14, 18, Vv 5 

KAnpode@ar, i 11 

kNfjows, i 18,.iv 1, 4 

KAvéwvl ger Oat, iv 14 

xoulfew, vi 8 

Komiayv, iv 28 

KoopoKpdropes, Vi 12 

Koopos, i 4, ii 2, 12 

KparavodoOa:, iii 16 

xpdros (rijs texvos av’rod), i 19, Vi 10 

Kpavyh, IV 31 

Kpupy, V 12 

krigew, ii 10, 15, iii 9, iv 24 


- KuBla, iv 14 


KUpos* év kuply, ii 21, iv 1, 17, v 8, 
Vi 1, 10, 21; €v T@ Kuply Inood, i 15 
Kuptorns, i 21 


Adbyos, Vi19; THs dAnOelas,i13; campés, 
iv 293 Kevols Néyous, V 6 

Rourds* of Aovrol, ii 3; [rau Nowra On, 
iv 17]; Tod Aovrod, Vi 10 

doutpév, V 26 

Mwew, li 14 

hurrety, IV 30 


poaxpobvula, iv 2 
paxpoxpévios, Vi 3 

pavOdvew rev xpiordv, IV 20 
poaprbpecOat, iv 17 
paradrns, iv 17 
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paxaupa, Vi 17 

péyas (uvorhpiov), V 32 

péyeos, 1 19 

peGodla, iv 14, Vi It 

peOvoKxecOar, V 18 

wéXos, iv 25, V 30 

bépos, iv 16; Ta KaTwrepa “épn, iv 9 
peodrorxov, Ui 14 

peradvddva, iv 28 

pérpov, 1V 7, 13, 16 

pAKos, li 18 

MLuNTHS, V I 

pucely, V 20 

pwelav toetcPa, 1 16 

pnuovevev, Ii Ir 

pwartipiov, ig, iii 3 f., 9, V 32, Vi 19 
pwpodoyla, V 4 


vaos, li 21 

vexpos, i 20, ii I, 5, V 14 

vymoos, iv 14 

voeiv, ili 4, 20 : 

vouos (Trav évro\ay év Séypacw), ii 15 
voudeola, Vi 4 

vods, iv 17, 23 


Eévos, ii 12, 19 


olxetos (rod Oeo8), ii 19 
olxodoua, ii 21, iv 12, 16; 29 
olkovoula, i ro, iii 2, 9 

olvos, v 18 

édlyos’ év dAlyy, ili 3 

dvoua, 1 21, ¥ 20 
dvoudterOar, i 21, iii 15, v 3 
épyh, ii 3, Iv 31, v 6 
épytverbar, iv 26 

dovéryns, iv 24 

éouh evwdlas, V 2 

dogs, Vi 14 

ovpavol, i 10, iii 15, iv ro, vi 9 
dgeldew, V 28 

é6pOadpodouvrla, vi 6 

dpOarpuol THs Kapdlas, i 18 


matdela, Vi 4 

madads dvOpwiros, iv 22 
man, Vi 12 

mavowNla, Vi II, 13 
mavoupyla, iv 14 
mapadiddvat, iv 19, V 2, 25 
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mapaxade, iv I, Vi 22 

rapamrwpara, i 7, li I, § 

mapioTavat, V 27 

mapotkos, il 19 

mapopylvew, V1 4 

mapopytopos, Iv 26 

mappynola, iii 12, Vi 19 

mappnowferbat, Vi 20 

was’ waca olkoboun, ii 21; maca mwarpia, 
iii 15; of mdvres, iv 13; Ta mayTa, 
i 10 f., 23, lil 9, 1V 16,515, eveuge 
év maow, i 23, iv 6, vi 16 

matnp (eds), i 2f., 17, ii 18, iii 14, 
iv 6, V 20, Vi 23 

Tarp, Ul 15 

Ilaidos, i 1, iii x 

maverOat, 1 16 

memolOnots, ili 12 

mepiewvvucbat, Vi 14 

mepikeparala, Vi 17 

mepirareiy, il 2, 10, iv I, 
8, 15 

mepirolnots, i 14 

mepiaceve, i 8 

mweptToun, ii 11 

mepipépeOat, iv 14 

mexpla, iv 31 

morevew, 1 13, 19 

wtoris, 115, Wi 8, ili 12, 1%, Iv eos 
vi 16, 23 

mioTOs, ‘i I, Vi 21 


17, VY 25 


wan, iv 14 

mAaTos, lii 18 

TEOVEKTNS, V 5 

theovetla, iv 19, V 3 

mAnpodv, 1 23, lili 19, iv 10, v 18 

TAHpwua, 1 10, 23, ili 19, iv 13 

mwAnolov, 6, iv 25 

movouos, li 4 

mw)ovros, 1 7, 18, ii 7, iii 8, 16 

rvedua* Tis émaryyerlas TO dryoy, i 13; 
TO Gyiov Tod Beod, iv 303; adrod (sc. 
Ge08), 111 16; coplas kat droxaddWeus, 
1173 Tod vods dudr, iv 23; év rvetua, 
ii 18, iv 43 évdrns Tod mvevuaros, 
iv 3; & mvevpar, ii 22, iii 5, v 18, 
Vi 18; udxatpa Tob wvevmaros, Vi 17; 
Tod mveduatros Tod viv évepyoovros év 
Tots viols THs dmeOlas, li 2 


mvevuarixds, 13, V 19; Th THevmariKd, 
vi 12 
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movetv (rpodecw), iii 11; moetaOar bvelay, 
116; woetcdac adfnow, iv 16 

Twolnua, ii to 

Touéves, iv 11 

tmontrela, il 12 

tmoduTolkios, ili 10 

movnpla, Vi 12 

movnpos, 6, Vi 163 tudpa, v 16, Vi 13 

mopvela, V 3 

mopvos, V 5 

mods, 1 22, vi 15 

mpaooew, Vi 21 

mpavrns, iv 2 

mpérew, VY 3 

TpecBevew, Vi 20 

Tpoypagey, ili 3 

mpoedrifew, i 12 

mpoerouavew, ii ro 

mpodectwv, kard, i rx, iii 11 

mpoopleew, 1 5, IT 

wpocaywyn, ii 18, iii 12 

mpocevxer bat, vi 18 

mpocevxy, i 16, vi 18 

mpocxaptépynots, Vi 18 

mpocko\NGoGat, V 31 

mpoopopd, V 2 

mpocwrodnuwla, vi 9 

mporiBec@a, 1 9 

mpopyrat, ii 20, iii 5, iv 11 

mupodcOa, Vi 16 

mapwots THS Kapdlas, iv 18 


pha Oeod, vi 173 év phuatt, Vv 26 
pegodcba, ili 17 
purls, V 27 


campos, iv 29 

odpt, ii 3, V 29, 313 &v capkl, li 11; 
év rH capkt avrod, ii 15; KaTd capa, 
vi 5; mpos alua kat adpxa, Vi 12 

oBevvtvat, Vi 16 

oxéros, V 8, II, Vi 12 

oxorotcba, iv 18 

copla, i 8, 17, iii 10 

copol, V 15 

oml\os, V 27 

omovdatev, IV 3 

oraupos, ii 16 

oroua, iv 29, Vi 19 

cuvapporoyeio Oar, ii 21, iv 16 

curpiBagerOa, iv 16 
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otvOecuos, iv 3 

oweryelpew, li 6 

ovveots, lii 4 

ourfworoey, li 5 

ouplévat, V 17 

ouvkablfew, ii 6 

ouvk\npov duos, iii 6 

ouvKowwvely, V It 

ourpéroxos, iii 6, Vv 7 

cuvotKkodoueto Oar, li 22 

cuvtoNirns, ii 19 

ctvowpmos, lil 6 

oppaylferPar, 1 13, iv 30 

cwHferOar, ii 5, 8 

oGua, iv 16, V 23, 28; (rod xpicrod), 
i 23, iv 12, V 30; év cua, ii 16, iv 4 

cwrhp To odparos, VY 23 

cwrnpla, 1 13 

cwrnpiov, Td, Vi 17 


Tamewoppoctvy, iv 2 

Téxva, VI, Vil, 43 dpyis, li 3; dwrds, 
v8 

TéXevos (avip), iv 13 

Thpev, iv 3 

témov diddvac, iv 27 

Tpopmos, Vi 5 

TuxeKxos, Vi 21 


Udwp, V 26 

viobecla, i 5 

viéds* Tod Geod, iv 13; THs dwecBlas, li 2, 
Vv 6; T&v dyOpéruy, iii 5 

tuvos, ¥ 19 

vmaxovew, Vi I, 5 

bmepavw, i 21, iv to 

brepBddrew, 1 19, li 7, iii 19 

brepexrrepiocod, iii 20 

bmodetaOat, Vi 15 

brotdocew, 1 22, V 21, 24 

Uypos, iii 18, iv 8 


pavepotoba, V 13 
pbelperOat, iv 22 
poBeicbat, V 33 
@bBos, V 21, Vi 5 
pparyuds, ii 14 
gporyots, i 8 

pice, li 3 

pos, V 8 f., 13 
gurifey, i 18, ili 9 
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xaplfecbar, iv 32 

Xdpw, Tovrod, ili 1, 14 

xdpis, 1 2, Of., li 5, 7f., vi 24; (dodeica, 
€660n), ili 2, 7£., iv 73 wa 66 ydpuw 
Tots dkovovgw, IV 29 

xapirotv, i 6 

xelp, iv 28 

Xetporolnros, ii 11 

xpela, iv 28; mpds olkodouty ris xpelas, 
iv 29 

xpnorés, iv 32 

xenororns, ii 7 
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Xpusrés* €v TH xXpioT@, i 10, 12, 20; 
&v TO -xpicT@ “Inood 7H xuply Auav, 
iii 11; év Xpucr@, i 3, iv 323 ev 
Xpisr@ “Inood, i 1, ii 6f., 10, 13, 
lil 6, 21; xwpls Xprorod, ii 12 


wadrew, V 19 
Waruds, V 19 
Weddos, iv 25 
puxn’ é€k Wuxijs, Vi 6 


go, Y 19 
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Adoption, 27 f., 143 

agapae, 122 

Ambrosiaster, 143, 172, 268, 
Roman edition of, 294, 300 

Anthology, epigram of Philip of Thes- 
salonica, 262 f. 

Antioch, Church in, 5, 55 

aorist, meaning and rendering of, 142, 
190, 195, 205 ; epistolary, 167, 217, 
276 

apostles and prophets, 69, 77 f., 97 £., 
163, 181 

Aristotle, on ag7, 186; xopnyetv, 187; 
evtpameNla, 1973 évépyea, 242 ff.; 
TANPWUA, 259 

Armenian version, evidence for Old 
Syriac, 214, 267 n. 

article: qualifying phrase added with- 
out art.,115 n., ii 11, iii4n.,iv1; 
anarthrous subst. with further defi- 
nition, iii 11 n., iv 14, 16 n. ; art. 
with first only of related terms, 
vs5n.; art. with the second of two 
nouns, v 23 0. 

Ascension of Isaiah, on evil spirits, 
154; seven heavens, 180; the Be- 
loved, 232 

Ascension of our Lord, 24, 96, 179 f. 

atonement : redemption through blood, 
29; blood of a covenant, 62 f.; 
reconciliation, 65 f. 
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Baptism, 178, 206 f.; confession at, 
125, 206 f.; origin of baptismal 
creed, 207; Voice at the Baptism, 
230 f. 

Beloved, the, 28; detached note on, 
229 fi. 


Body, of Christ, the Church, 41 ff.; 
fulfilling Him, 43 f., 87 ff., roo f.; 
quotations from Clement, 140 ; Origen 
and Chrysostom, 45; one body, 65 f., 
93 {.; fellow-members of (‘concor- 
porate’), 78; growth of, ro2 ff., 131, 
183, 188; building of, g9, 182, 188; 
Christ the Head of, 41 ff., 103, 124ff.; 
the Saviour of, 124 f.; lying is a sin 
against, 110 f.; ‘in a bodily way’, 
88; ‘the body of His flesh’, 88, 161 

building, metaphor derived from, 67 ff., 
112 f, ; building and growth, 71, 99, 
113, 182, 188; rooted and founded, 
85 f.; of Greek temples, 260 ff. 


Calvary, legend of, 119 n. 

Christ : the rendering of ‘ Messiah’, 6; 
with and without the article, 22, 32 ; 
the titles ‘Christ’ and ‘ Jesus’, 23 f., 
107; ‘Christ’ and ‘the Lord’, 72, 
90; ‘ Christ’ and ‘the Son of God’, 
too ; ‘in Christ’, 22 ff., 32 £., 57 £.; 
‘without Christ’, 56 f., 158; Christ 
in us, 85; to ‘learn Christ’, 106, 
190; the kingdom of, 117 ; the fear 
of, 123, 127, 209; see also Body, 
Fulness, Mystery 

Church, the, 80, 89, 124 ff. ; its relation 
to Christ, see Body, Fulness: the 
household of God, 67; God’s house, 
68 f.; God’s temple, 71 f.; Christ’s 
ecclesia, 68 f. 

Clement of Alexandria, on the Church, 
140 

Colossians, Epistle to, 136 f.; passages 
discussed, (i 24) 44, (i 26 f.) 238, 
(ii 9) 88, (ii 13 f.) 153 
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Corinthians, First Epistle to : passages 
discussed, (ii 1 ff.) 237, (ii 6, 8) 154, 
(iii 9) 165, (iii 10 ff.) 260 f., (xii 6) 
152, (xiii) 251. Second Epistle to, 
122; its opening, 18; passages dis- 
cussed, (i 13) 251, (i 21) 147, (iil 14) 
263, (v 1) 165, (v 19) 195, (viii 1) 
225 f. 

corner-stone, 68 f., 163 f. 


Dative, of definition, ii 1 n.; of time, 
iii 5 n. 

Didaché, date and value of, 98 n.; on 
apostles and prophets, 98; list of 
warnings, 112 n.; parallels quoted 
from, 176, 200, 211 f. 

dispensation, 32, 144 f. 


Elect, the: see detached note on ‘The 
Beloved’, 229 ff. 

election: the principle of selection, 
25 ff. ; the ultimate purpose of, 33 ff. 

English versions: early, i 11, 23, iv 
EOS 70; E32 Ns 204. ols Vent 123s 
LQ, 20, UTS. 215, 1V 23,1000. 32) 
V 13, 26, Vi 4, 63 57, 92, 99, 118, 
120 Dy, £325 £30. de Vig didits 70, 
264 

Ephesians, Epistle to: a circular 
letter, 11; omission of ‘in Ephesus’, 
rr f. and note on variants, 292 ff.; 
absence of salutations, 12; analysis 
of, 13 f.; summary of, 130 f. 

Kphraim Syrus, commentary preserved 
in Armenian, 142 f., 145, 148, 152, 
214, 267 n., 288, 290, 293, 208 f. 

epistolary phrases, 37 f.; opening salu- 
tations, 141; detached note on, 
2765 if. 

Esdras, Second (Fourth): parallels 
quoted from, 39 n., 48 


Fatherhood of God, 27 f., 38, 83 ff., 
93 f., 174 

flesh: of Christ, 63 f£; ‘the body of 
His flesh’, 88, 161; ‘in the flesh’, 
56, 72; ‘one flesh’, 126; ‘blood 
and flesh’, 213 

Fritzsche : notes on evdoxla, 144 3 éxt- 
wots, 252; Aipwua, 255 

fulness, 87 ff.; of the times, 32, 39 n.; 
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of Christ, 42 ff., 100 f.; of God, of 
the Deity, 88 f.; detached note on 
mrjpwpa, 255 ff, 


Galatians, Epistle to: passages dis- 
cussed, (ii 7, 9) 75, (ii 20) 108, 183, 
(ii 8) 243 £., (v 6) 246 

Galen: see Medical writers 

Gentiles: use of the term, 157 f., 189; 
problem of their inclusion, 5 f., 35 f., 
53 f.; former condition of, 56 ff., 
6of., 105 f.; new position of, 58, 62, 
67, 78 f. 

grace : opening salutation, 141 ; closing 
formula, 137, 217; St Paul’s use of 
the term, 28, 51f., 75 f., 953; to 
‘give grace’, 113, 193 f.; grace of 
speech, 116, 198 f.; detached note 
on xdpis, 221 f. 


Hebraistic phrases : ‘ sons of’, 49, 156, 
168; ‘purpose of the ages’, 80; 
‘inheritance’, 116 ; ‘ walking’, 153 ;- 
‘heavens’, 180; ‘know ofa surety’, 
199 

Hippocrates ; see Medical writers 

humility, a new virtue, 91 


Inscriptions : temple-barrier, 60, 160; 
on building, 164, 260 ff. 


James, Epistle of: passages discussed, 
(iv 6) 223, (v 12) 279 n., (v 16) 247 
Jerome : his commentary on Ephesians 
mainly from Origen, 143, 147, 162, 
171 f., 173, 196, 198 f., 297 f.; his 
revision of the Vulgate, 147, 289; 
various readings or renderings, 78 
(concorporales), 147 (pignus), 164 
and 288 (summus angularis lapis), 
171 f. (propositum), 174 (paterni- 
tates), 177 (in ecclesia), 193 and 299 
(opportunitatis), 208 (propter hoc), 
290 (tota arma); on a legend of 
Calvary, 119 n.; on bishops, 123; 
on the Gospel acc. to the Hebrews, 
194; on Clement, 254 n.; on Jer. 
vi 26 (dyamrnrés), 229 n.; on Job 

xvii 7 (werdpwvra), 265 n. 
Jerusalem, conference at, 8; see 
Temple 
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Jesus: see Christ 
Jewish thought, contemporary, 41, 49, 
133 0., 154, 175, 180, 213 


Kneeling, in N.T., 82 f., 174 


Latin versions, 289 f.: see Jerome 
Lord, the: see Christ: ‘in the Lord’, 
72, go, 118, 128 


Man, Divine purpose for, 14, 130; not 
changed by sin, 29; worked out by 
election, 29, 33; through the Church, 
44 f.; ‘nature’ of man, 50; new 
making of man in Christ, 52 f., 101; 
‘one new man’, 65, 94; ‘a perfect 
man’, 1oof.; the individual and the 
whole of humanity, 102 f.; ‘the old 
man’ and ‘the new man’, 107 ff.: 
see also Unity 

Medical writers, illustrations from: 
Hippocrates, 186, 195; Galen, 187 f., 
200, 2423 Dioscorides, 207, 264 

Messiah, the hope of the Jew, 6 f., 
22 f.: see Christ 

ministry, the Christian, 97 ff. 

mystery: source of the word to St 
Paul, 30f.; his use of it, 208 f.; 
the Divine ‘secret’, 39, 76 ff., 81; 
the epithet ‘great’, 126; ‘the mys- 
tery of the gospel’, 136, 216; de- 
tached note on pvoripiov, 234 ff. 


Origen: his commentary on Ephesians, 
quoted, 45, 143, 148 f., 152, 163, 
173, 183 f., 190, 195, 198 f. (edxa- 
ptoria), 203 (e&aryopafopevor), 219 
(a@Oapola), 254 (érlyvwors), 269 f. 
(rdpwots), 292 (om. ev Epéow), 298, 
302; text of Greek fragments, 199; 
newly edited, 297, 303; notes in 
von der Goltz’s ms, 292 f., 297 ff.: 
see Jerome 


Papyri, illustrations from, 275 ff.: 
further citations, 37, 146, 151, 159, 
169 

Pastoral Epistles, phraseology of, 209 
and 239 f. (uvornpiov), 141 (opening 
salutation), rg1 and 185 (6 voy aidv), 
153 (absence of mepirareiy), 193 
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(SuaBoros), 196 (Sova éavrdv), 200 
(Edéyxew), 226 (xdpis), 251 f. (éni- 
yrwots adnelas), 283 (xdpw exw) ; 
further passages noted in r Timothy, 
(i 17) 218, (ii 1) 216, (ii 5) 178, 
(ili 13) 148, (iv 5) 216, (iv 13) 168, 
(v 5) 284, (v 8) 163, (vi 17) 169; 
in 2 Timothy, (i 3) 280, (i 8) 166f., 
(i tc) 170 and 218, (i 8—12) 172, 
(i 16) 216, (iii 16) 211, (iv 5) 181 f., 
(iv 19) 281; in Titus, (i 5) 166, 
(ii 7) 218, (iii 3) 195, (iif 4) 156, 
(iii 5) 206, (iii 10) 211, (iii 14) 193, 
(iii 15) 281 

Paul, St: preparation for his mission, 
5, 25, 613 his sense of the problem 
which faced him, 7, 75 f.; his en- 
deayours for reconciliation, 8 f., 55 ; 
cause and effect of his imprisonment, 
9f., 74; his relations with Ephesus, 
12; his style, 19, 47 f.; his relation 
to the life and words of the Lord, 
22)f 

Pelagius, commentary of, 295 

Peter, First Epistle of : dependent on 
Ephesians, 151, 171, 175, 2093; pas- 
sages discussed, (ii 9) 148, (ii 21) 
207 

Primasius, commentary attributed to, 
295 

prophets, Christian: see Apostles 


Rabbinic literature, 48, 151, 175, 213, 
231 n.: see Jewish contemporary 
thought 

readings, various: see notes on i 6, 
iii Q, 13 f., 21, 1v 6, 19; 29, V 223 
and the detached note, 285 ff. 

redemption, 29, 36, 147 f. 

revelation, 39, 76 f.; see Mystery 

Romans, Epistle to, passages discussed, 
(i 9 f.) 279, (vi 6 ff.) 108, (viii 28) 
171, (x 8 ff.) 206, (xi 7, 25) 265, 
(xii 3) 225 

Rome, St Paul at, 1; its influence on 
his thought, 5, 10 


Salutations, opening, 17 f., 141, 277.3 
closing, 137, 217 ff., 280 f. 

slavery, 128 ff. 

Spirit, the: the ‘earnest of the in- 
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heritance’, 35 f.; meaning of, 38f., 

49, 66, 72, 78, 92f.; ‘unity of the 

Spirit’, 92 f.; the Spirit and the 

corporate life, 113; ‘filled with the 

Spirit’, 121 f.; ‘the sword of the 

Spirit’, 135 f.; see mvedua 
spiritual powers, 41, 49, 132 f. 
Stephen, teaching of St, 3 f. 


Temple, description of the, 59; in- 
scribed barrier in the, 60, 160; 
substructures of the, 69; naos and 
hieron, 71; building of Greek 
temples, 260 f. 

Testaments of the xii Patriarchs, 
quoted, 154, 195, 227 n. 

Thessalonians, First Epistle to: pas- 
sages discussed, (i 2 f.) 279, (ii 13 f.) 
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246, Second Hpistle to: passages 
discussed, (i 11) 182, (i 12, ii 16) 225, 
(ii 7) 209, Gi 7 ff.) 236f., 242, 246, 
(iii 17) 137 

Tychicus, 12 f., 136 f. 


Unity, St Paul’s efforts on behalf of, 
7 ff., 55; ‘the one’ and ‘the many’ 
of Greek philosophy,. 32; unity of 
mankind in Christ, 52 f., 65, 91, 
94; abolition of distinction between 
Gentile and Jew, 55 f., 59 ff., 643 
‘the unity of the Spirit’, 92 f.; unity 
in diversity, 95 f.; ‘the unity of the 
faith’, 99: see also Body, Man 


Vigilius of Thapsus: authorship of de 
trin. xii, 269, 291, 303 
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